The Senate Select Committee (SSC) letter of 
July 14, 1975, to K. William O'Connor, Esq., requested 
a response to Item #3. 

Item #3 is set forth as follows: 

"All memoranda and any other materials which 
relate to or reflect discussions about the Ku Klux Klan 
at the Executive Conference held on October 1, 1958, and 
all memoranda and any other materials which relate to or 
reflect recommendations, proposals, and decisions made 
either prior to or following said conference." 

A diligent, extensive; exhaustive search was 
conducted in an effort to obtain a copy of the minutes 
of the Executive Conference held on October 1, 1958. 
However, this search disclosed no memorandum reflecting 
an Executive Conference being held on October 1, 1958. 
Executive Conference memoranda for the year 1958 were 
reviewed. This review did not disclose any memorandum 
which related to discussions about the Ku Klux Klan. 
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UNITED STATES GO\ NMENT 

Memorandum 


VSOM.' : 


DIRECTOR, FBI 
SAC, JACKSONVILLE 


date: 9/23/64 


subject: COUNTER T ^-' T ^- 7 •" B 'GBI-TCF—FBC GB & M 

INTERNAL SECURITY 
DISRUPTION, 0F_HAT3—GE0UP3- 
(Tv70-WAY RADIO UNITS) 


BeBulet 9/15/64. - 

The Jacksonville Office has carefully noted the 
obvious intent of reBulet and agrees that there is a real 
strong possibility for taking sons counter-intelligence 
action against the IQan through this- medium. 

fa»a.....-JEfpy was re-contacxed and ne starea at tne 
present time there is ho additional information concerning 
the use of two-way radios nor has the local Xian in Jackson¬ 
ville- formulated any code. This would indicate that at the 
oressnt time, while a number of local IQansmen have radios. 
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Xian to use this method of communication. To date there has 
been no operation of the Xian where two-way radio communica¬ 
tions have played an integral part. 


r This office through its informants, particularly 


will remain alert and will promptly advise the 
Bureau whenever information is received indicating the Xian 


c n 7C.0 .-\ x .a 


lission" in the nlanning stages wherein 


radios will play an important part. Depending upon the 
purpose of the "mission" plans could be formulated for some 
decactive attacks on the IQan itself. 
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L'Xi'iT-D STATES GOVE XI EXT 

Memorandum 


to : DIRECTOR, FBI 


7 SAC', JACKS OR 


date: 10 - 15-64 


SUBJECT*. 


COUNTERINTELLIGENCE PROGRAM, 
INTERNAL SECURITY, 

DISRUPTION OF HATE GROUPS 


Re Bureau letter to Atlanta dated 9-2-64. * . __ 

To Implement a counterintelligence program as 
outlined in referenced letter, this office has been and will 
continue to penetrate klan and hate organizations with • 
continued informant coverage.' This ‘is the first step to learn 
the complete organizational structure, members, their activities, 
sympathizers and followers, action they plan, including actions 
of violence and distraction of property. 

Once their activities, etc., are determined through 
inbrmant coverage proper action can be taken to disrupt and 
neutralize their activities and efforts can be directed to 
frustrate their plans.’ In addition, those specifically 
responsible for unlawful actions are determined through informant . 
coverage. 

Informant coverage will be specifically concentrated . 
on the white Knights of the Ku Klux Klan since this is the 
largest and most important of--,the klan groups in Mississippi. 

Other pertinent organizations considered for counterintelligence 
action are: . ' 

Mississippi Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. 

United Klans of America, Inc., 

Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. 

Americans for the Preservation of the White Race. 
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The pertinent individuals to first consider are the 
state' officers of the White Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. They 
are: ■ . 


-Laurel,Mississippi., .Imperial Wizard 
BULltJS, HARP-ERy- -Crystal’Springs'Inssisaippi 7 " Grand 
Dragon 

BILLY. BUCKLES ,- • Roxfe, ...Mississippi--,- Grand-Giant. 

Ap-C-» -HARRINGTON-. Ruth-, Mississippi^S't'atre"Organize: 
ERNEST - GILBERT,;;. Bf.dolUIa.ven., .Mississippi-,- Chief of 
"the" Rians 1 -Bureau of Inves.tigatioh(KBI)" 

PAUL" FOSTER, Natchez,-Mississippi,’ State Chaplain 
ACS WEATHERS, Hattiesburg,-■ Mississippi,.. Contact 
Leader - for -the-County and Secretary- ... 


Informant coverage will be supplemented by technical 
installations where practical. Specifically,'it has been 
learned through an informant that a klan group holds meetings ■ 
in a building especially built for this purpose in -Gopia-hr* ' ' - 

County. These meetings are held on a weekly basis. The 
building is in a rural area several miles from the nearest town 
and has access by only one road. During meetings guards are 
placed at strategic points outside the building to insure 
complete privacy. An appropriate survey is being made to 
determine the feasibility of a technical Installation in this 
building. The-Bureau will-be advised by separate communication 
regarding this. Other logical points are being determined for 
this type of coverage. 


COUNTERINTELLIGENCE ACTION 


1. Liaison is established with the governor's office 
to bring pressure to bear on local officials, such as mayors, 
chiefs of police, sheriffs, etc., to solve recent bombings, . 
church burnings, and other acts of violence. 





Jackson teletype to the Bureau dated 
captioned UNSUBS; EXPLOSION ON L.4HN OF RESIDENCE OF MfcSeSfc—‘ 
JOHN-NeSSEB^NASSHEZ^SSSlSSI-BBI, 9-25-64, stated that an 
Investigator of the Mississippi Highway Safety Patrol(KHSP) 
advised he was instructed by 6©varne-r--PAUL““B"r^'J0HN90N to 
inform Adams-County,-Sheriff ©DBLL-~ANDj 5RS' that the -governor 
was seriously considering sending- the National Guard into' 

County to close down all gambling and liquor activity 
in the. county. Sheriff -ANDERS, advised he is in the process 
of contacting'all gambling and liquor establishments in Adams 
County to inform operators f that if pertinent information regarding 
^Hatches bombings are not‘in his possession by October 15 he 
will close all such establishments on October 16.. 

The Jackson Office will, in each instant that presents 
itself in other localities and counties, arrange for similar 
action and follow -through on each. • ■ 


2. Repeated contacts and constant interviews of 
known and suspected klan members are being conducted each 
Saturday. This has been done since July, 1964, and is being 
continued. This has a three fold purpose. It lets the klansmen 
know the FBI is interested and will be around. It also enables 
FBI to know there whereabouts on that day, become better 
acquainted with their habits and gain more background information 
regarding the person being interviewed. 'In several instances 
during such Interviews' it has been possible to convert certain 
klansmen into informants. During interviews of klansmen who 
are compktely unco-operative and who want to know how we got 
their name and why they are being Interviewed we can flip 
through the cards and pick out a name of another klansman who 
is completely unco-operative. This is a disruptive tactic 
which can breed suspicion among themselves. 
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Consideration is being glen to invite 




Inves txgato'j 


Police to make raids at -known klan meetings, 
of course, will not be invited to particles' 
most likely in on the klan meetings. MK-SP 
McCorab have indicated they seemed interested in this sort of 
thing and it is believed this will have the backing of the 
governor since he has indicated such to them. This type of 
thing, of course, will be used at places where technical 
installations are not' feasible or productive. 


4. Will participate with the governor in press 
releases on the arrests of kiansmen -when appropriate. This 
has been done in the recent arrests in McComb, Mississippi, 
in-connnection with recent 'bomfcsags in that area. 


5. Information ha.s been developed through an informant 
that a faction of the klan is interested in putting another 
man in office rather;than- the present person. More information • 
is being obtained on this so as to exploit all possibilities ■ 
and create dissention among the leaders, and by doing so the 
opportunity may present itself to have the informant put in a 
high office. 

The above is some of the potential counterintelligence 
action contemplated by this office. It is being studied on a 
day to day basis. The Bureau will be furnished with complete 
details on all the above plans as the opportunities are made ' 
and present themselves, prior to any specific action being ' 
taken by this office. 

ACTION GROUPS 


were 

group 


loi 

ri 


Recent actions of violence in McComb, Mississippi, 
the most part believed to be carried out by an "action 
As a result of an intensive investigation and informant 
coverage, 11 men were arrested. One had a membership card in 
the Xu XClux Klan and another a card for membership in the 
"Americans for the Preservation of the White Race". Some 


4 
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acts of violence such. as bombings are, ac 
planned with great secrecy by snail greet 
determine which ones do the job. Often c 
others not officially under klan orders, 
the klan as a cover for acts of violence. 


pret 



liia 


to 



Recommendations for specific counterintelligence 
action will be submitted by separate communications and the 
status letter required will be submitted beginning 1-1-65. 



5 
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Memorandum 


TO : . DIRECTOR, FBI 


SAC,’ CgfiRLOTTB 

/7 



COUNTERINTELLIGENCE P ROGRAM 
INTERNAL SECURITY 
DISRUPTION OF HATS GROUPS 


date: 10/12/64 


ReBulet 9/2/64 to Atlanta and other offices. 

It is noted this letter lists as one of the target organizations”, 
as No. 7 on page 2, the Independent Klavern, Fountain Inn, S. C* ~ 
Since this organisation is no longer active or in existence, it 
is suggested it be deleted from this list. 

Since the major organization in Charlotte Division 
is the United Klans of America, Inc., of which Birmingham is 
origin, a copy of this letter is being designated to Birmingham 
for information. 

The following represents the consensus of’ Charlotte 
Agents familiar with Klan activity: 

1. Disruptive activity should not ?oe undertaken at 
a particular Klavern, as a general rule, unless there is 
.sufficient well established informant coverage to be able to 
' fell the effect of the action when instituted. Such action ’ 

[would probably serve to "tighten up" the organization and make 
jit more difficult to get an informant in thereafter. 

i 

j 2. It is considered doubtful that newspaper publicity, 

!of only a generally unfavorable nature against the Rian organi¬ 
zation, is effective in reducing new applicants or causing any 
large number of present members to drop out. The "Charlotte 
Observer," which has wide distribution throughout North and 
South Carolina, published in August and September, 1964, a series 
of articles, copies of v?hichywere sent the Bureau by Charlotte 
letter of 9/15/64. These a.y 


l^s ridiculed the United Klans 


■HH ■Sbiyu 


■P ULTU. JlflOJfliD 







of America, Inc*, in North Carolina, and published both, photos 
and names of a number of members. So far as has been learned 
from informants, this had very little adverse effect upon the 
organization. It was alleged that two to £5-ve members were 
discharged from their jobs, or warned abgut continuing member¬ 
ship, but the identities of these-ijlleged parsons is not known, 
Ner-th—Carolina- Grand—Bragon—eAN2S — has stated, both 
publicly and privately to informants, that this publicity was 
very valuable to the growth of the organization. One informant 
reported that the day after the articles published his name as 
a local leader, three persons contacted him and applied for 
membership, stating they had not previouslv known whom to contact. 

It is considered that pubricity“'of'this "type generally 
deters from joining only those persons who would not be 
interested in joining in the first place. It is believed that 
a large proportion of those persons who are potential members 
are seeking status and recognition, and publicity is no deterrent 
to them; it makes them feel important and members of an important 
group. 


The major apparent effect of the series of newspaper 
articles referred to has been a tightening up of security, and 
refusal of leaders to allow newspaper photos of individual 
Klansmen to be taken at public rallies. 


3. Disruptive activity, wherever possible, should be of 
a nature which does not expose the fact that the Bureau, or the 
"Federal Government", is behind the activity. It is believed 
that open action, to a large extent, can backfire and create 
resentment and sympathy. It must be remembered that Klan 
membership, in many sections, does not by any means carry the 
odium that alleged Communist membership or sympathy does in 
almost any section of society. 


4. Along this same line, there is probably no point in 
trying disruptive activity, at least not at this stage,'on a' 
local Klan group which is small, inactive, and peaceful. Any 
such activity which is not completely discreet and concealed 
would likely have the effect of stirring it up. 


o. 

a sample 


By letter of 9/26/64, Charlotte furnished the Bureau 
of a lapel pin which was adopted at the Imperial 
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Xlonvocation of United Klans of America at Birmingham on 
3/5-6/64„ This is to be sold to members for $2 each and 
there is apparently considerable demand for it. Since it is 
not apparent to the ini tiated that it has anything to do 
with "the Klan," it is expected that members will wear it. 
oxosniy as a secret recognition signal. If it does become 
widely adopted and worn, consideration should then be given to 
giving widespread publicity to the fact of what it represents. 
This should have the result of discouraging some persons who 
do not want their Klan membership publicly known. 

6. It is considered that possibly the most effective 
way of discouraging membership, or causing existing members 
to withdraw, is to establish that someone in the organisation 
is getting rich off it, or embezzling the proceeds. Charlotte 
is endeavoring to develop information along these lines, but 
nothing specific has yet been developed. 

7. The following are suggested tactics that appear 
useful on a selected basis against individual Kiansraan, 
particularly those whose employers might object to their Klan 
membership t 

a. Anonymous letter or phone call to the employer 
telling of the Klan membership. 

b. Enter on behalf of the member a subscription to 
the "Fiery Cross," United Klans of America publication, and have 
it mailed to his employment. 


c. When a particular member is away from home at a 
Klavern meeting, have a female phone his home and indicate he 
v;as to meet her and is late. This might have the effect of 
making it difficult for him to get away from home at night 
thereafter. This should be limited to particular individuals 
who are considered potential ones to stir up trouble in a Klavern. 

3. 












, 3 . . RG3SRT—SCH0-£S—SGGGGI1TS, Aka,, Charlotte f 1 l*e—*3.9ul 

Bureau file’~"l'57 ::r T5'3'0,. is South—Caroliha^Grand- -Dragon—of United 

Klans of America. Charlotte reports by SA J QHN—AhDEU—kBBKr; 

1/31/54 and 3/27/64, show that he is receiving over ~$3-<3Q- per 
month, from the Veterans'~AdmThxstfat'i"dh'“hs'~a.~ : -lGQ i ^p^r c €^Sl 
dirsebf^d == v§^eranr^“A't J "bHe''^sme'^3irfne'lie"operates a^nlumbing— 
businara s~ _ and is active in United Klans of America, making 
public speeches, etc. Charlotte furnished extra copies of 
those reports to the Bureau, with the suggestion furnishing 
them to VA be considered. 

It is suggested consideration be given to asking the 
ATA to re-evaluate his disability rating, in view of his employment 
and activities. It is believed this should be done on a SCG 
level, to reduce the possibility of-SG©GQ555S learning that such - 
a suggestion came from the FBI. 

V 

9. “Action Groups." No particular such groups, given 
to violence, are known 'Within Klan organisations in Charlotte 
territory. As the Bureau is aware. United Klans of America has 
instituted what it calls “Security Guards,” who wear military 
type uniforms and have military ranks. These function at 
public rallies for the purpose of keeping order, watching for 
“spies,” etc. It is expected that if violence is undertaken, 
these will probably be the ones to do it, but no such under¬ 
takings have been learned. 

Specific individual recommendations for counter¬ 
intelligence action will be submitted by subsequent letters as 
developed. 
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UNITED STATES GOYElL\Mi.\T 

* * 

* * Memorandum 

•° : DIE2CT0E, FBI 

• : <OM LITTLE HOCK ' 

\T. ' 

subject: ,COINTELPHO 


date: 10/13/64 


: ‘EeBulet to Atlanta and Other Offices, 9/2/64» 

-Set out below are an analysis and recommendations ' 
under captioned program,, . “ ' 

> NATIONAL STATES EIGHTS PAETY (NSEP) 
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. ‘ ASSOCIATION OF AH KANSAS ELANS * ' • ■ 

■ OF TH3 KU KL'OH ELAN 

(AAK) _ 

The AAK in Arkansas is made up ox 'three kl aver ns 
located at Little Hock, Texarkana, and Pine Bluff; and /' 

it has no affiliation with any national klan group* There/ 
are no "action”- groups within any of these three klaverns*_ 
The three klaverns do not own or lease any property for 
meeting places„ The four Little Hock members usually • ./ 

meet in the’ home of a member» The Texarkana Klavern has • ; 
not held any klavern meetings as such in several months 0 
The Pine Bluff Klavern meetings vary from residences to 
business places of klavern members. 

State meetings are held at irregular intervals 
on an average of about once per month or less„ There is 
no regular meeting place for the state meetings, which arej 
held in various Arkansas towns including towns in which 
there are no klaverns* The-state meetings are attended 


ire at ^ende< 
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by iroa one to five ir.en.bers of each, of the three 
klavarns and are w.ell covered by informants, The -Struts, 
Gr-and-~Dr-agon—-B-1L L■drl LITIANS'' has continually cautioned 
members’ against’violence and any type of illegal activil 
None of the klaverns have engaged' in violence* 


1. LITTLE 


> *•**; n> 7 r a \ rp'n vr 


• Of the four membersxwho at a end. weekly meetings 

who is considered thv 




nead of this snail "'group, craws a pension iron -ne 
Government ana, 1 according to informants, is afraid 
• engage 


1 u C^-i. 


in any illegal activity or to let his name be used 
in connection with the kla.n for fear of losing his pension, 
The two informants maintain .the full confidence of the 
other two members*. In recent months the klavern ran a 
series of small ad's in a Little Rock daily newspaper in 
•an effort to renew interest and gain new members. The 
klavern received a number■of responses, but no action 
whatsoever has been taken by the klavern to take in any 
new members. The.'klavern has- no organised activity other 
than the weekly meetings described by informants as 
being "bull 
uolitics. 


meetings 

sessions” with the principal topic being 


No recommendation for counterintelligence is 
being made concerning the Little Rock Klavern. 

2, TEXARKANA KLAVERN * 

This klavern has not held any klavern meetings . 
as such in several months, and it appears that- the 
principal reason for the lack of meetings vs the inter¬ 
view of members and leaders concerning the assassination 
of President KENNEDY, Klavern representatives regularly. 
attend state meetings, one reason being that S-fat-e—G-rand- 
Drag oil BtLL X TLLIALI3, who officiates at state meetings,' 
is a member of the .Texarkana Klavern, Of the five or- 
si! members who from time to time attend state meetings, 
two are informants. On 10/1/64 .SS2^233Ste.advised that the' 
Grand Dragon had stated that hereafter Temarkana Klavern 
members will meet with the Bivins - Kildare, Ternas, 
Klavern of the AAK, 
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fe-and”Bragon •, according to informants, 

is active in politics in 3cv;ie County, Texas, is a former 
member ox' the. Board cf Begents of - Texar kar» 

for election to the Board of Begents of that college ana 
defeated as a candidate for the City Council of T-exarha-na^.^ 
, Texas-, He cannot afford to become involved in any illegal 
activities because of his activities in legitimate enter~ 
priseso He has continually cautioned Texarkana Klavern 
members as •sell as members of other klaverns attending 
state meetings against any violence and/or illegal 
activities, 

i 


2so recommendation is being made for counterintel¬ 
ligence against the Texarkana Klavern except as it is 
effected by a recommendation set out hereafter under the 
Pine Bluff Klavern* 

. 3, PINE BLUE? KLAVERN 

The Pine Bluff Klavern has a membership of approxi 
mately .twenty to twenty-five. It meets once a week in 
different business locations of its members, and average 
weekly attendance is twelve. Among the twelve, one-or 
two informants meet with them and furnish full coverage 
of their activities. 

The klavern T s main activity has been to dis¬ 
courage integration by legal means and to get members 
elected to school board positions. The klavern collected 
the funds and donated the money for the campaign expense 
of two of its members who ran for a position on the Pine 
Bluff School Board and the Dollarway School Board. These 
two members made a miserable showing andwere defeated. 


The klavern was behind and organised the National 
Patriots League (NPL) to further its non-integration 
.program publicly. The ExA-lted '.Cyclops, or president, .of 
the Klavern Is .chairman of the NPL. '.'The NPL actually is 


mzaxron X 02 


the klavern. The main activity 


a front org 

of the NPL was to organise a private country club, which 
is known as the Butram Country Club. The purpose of■the 



/ 
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club was to build a swinging pool for white- on?.-*. e 
construction of the pool itself was completed but. 7 ) 0 c 
sufficiently to place it in use this season< Mcml . '....ip 
in Buti’am Country Club is $25. Tho majority ox the 
members are not aware of the fact txnfc the klavern was 
behind its organisation. Membership in the Butram Country 
Club v;as easily obtained as the public pool for whites 
and public pool for Negroes were both closed during the 
summer of 1934 when Negroes attempted to’integrate the 
white pool. This left no public pool open in Pine Bluff. 

, vice president of the klavern, donated the 
ian<3 for the Butram Country Club; as he owns land sur¬ 
rounding the club, he will benefit financially from the 
sale of this land for building lots. The NPL has also - 
distributed a limited .number of leaflets publicly dis¬ 
couraging peopb from patronizing certain restaurants and 
businesses which had'hired or served Negroes. 

Members of the klavern were responsible for 
forming a John Birch Society Chapter in Pine Bluff, and . 
a klavern member is leader of this chapter. Approximately 
eig;ht to ten people attend the monthly meetings of the 
John Birch Society Chapter; and of the men who attend, 
all are klavern members with the exception ox one man. 
Members of the klavern completely control and dominate 
the John Birch Society Chapter in Pine Bluff. They, 
however, only conduct John Birch Society business. Like¬ 
wise, the members of the klavern further the John Birch 
Society program through the klavern. 

Members of the klavern are working individually 
in oolitics for the re-election of Governor-OR-VAI^-E. 

PA-UBUS and for the election of BARE-¥- GOLD 1 ,SATES:; 

The klavern has not advocated any violence but 
on occasion has cautioned its members against violence. 

As an example, klavern members were cautioned to stay- 
away from Ray r s Truck Stop, a location which Negroes were 
attempting to integrate, in the spring of 1934 so that 
no violence -would occur. 


Members of the klavern recently distributed a 
Xu XIux Xian (XXE) leaflet seeking new members and 






stating requests for applications be directed to' P„ 0. 


Box 1182, Pine Bluff. In this leaflet-it was pointed 


out that the XXII was striving for a lav/ful settlement 
of the difficulties brought on by the national Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People (XAAC) and 
that it is opposed to violence. This leaflet further’set 
forth that this was a chartered, legalized movement and 


it is no more illegal to be a member of it than to be a 


memoer or other organisations. 


At various times in the past the klavern has 
attempted to organise "action” groups within the klavern, 
but o^ each occasion the project has died from lack of 
interest. 


In line with Bureau policy of dissemination of 
information, the main activities regarding the Pine Bluff 
Klavern have been disseminated confidentially to Chief 
.oi-police XGEMA1M). Y0UXG7-Pina. Bluff, (NA) on a regular 
basis. Chief. YGIHGzhas exerted every effort to keep down 
the possibility of violence. Through, his Confidential 
sources he is also well aware of the identities of the 
klavern members and their activities. He personally 
has warned particular klavern members against any violence 
and has stated they will be met with -immediate arrest 
if any violence occurs. As an example, Ch-ref^YOUXG'-was 
advised through his own confidential source of the time 


and location of the klavern meeting on the night of 
October 5, 1964. Ghi.eP-'YObSG sent a lieutenant of his 
department in uniform to check the location, record 
license numbers, and to be seen checking the meeting so 
that the klavern members would know that he was checking 
on them. This has had a strong influence on making the 
klavern follow a line of legal activity. It has also 
resulted in the more responsible leading citizens of the 
community being made aware of certain klavern members, 
causing these klavern members to be discredited in the 
eyes of the public. This was borne out in the recent . 
school board election on 9/29/64 v;hen two klavern members 
one of whom is JJE-i-.BliTR-A-M, were miserably defeated. 


urge a 

S 


The klavern has during the past few months 
its members to solicit and obtain new members, 
neffectiveness of their program is shown by the 
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fact that only one ne\ 


■} member was initiate-: 


icnoer as 


lon-organia.-.ticnai. an:: or man” c.. riv- Li.. 
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Rock Division, Likewise, 
lets distributed encouraging people to write for appli¬ 
cations they have.received only two letters; and neither 
of the writers have become a member 0 The leaflet has 
met with complete failure in its effort to build up its 
membership. 

♦ 

At this time the following" are the only specific 
counterintelligence action being recommended: 

< 1. An anonymous letter be mailed to the National 

Office of John.Birch Society, Belmont, Massachusetts, 
pointing out that the KKK. is in full control of the John . 
Birch Society Chapter in Pine Bluff. In this letter 
specifically mention- the name of one or two of the more ! 
leading klan members who- are also leading the John Birch 
Society in Pine Bluff, --*' I 


x- 2. ~.n anonymous letter oe mailed to GHABbBSrB; -j 

CUTHBERTSON, B^pa±ted-GyelcpS“-ox the pine Bluff Klavern, ? 
and a copy mailed to BILL’WILLIAMS , Stated-Grand. Dragon^ 
with the letter.'^ to be mailed to the Post Office Box in f 

Pine. Bluff and in Texarkana, Arkansas, of the AAK. The ; 

letter should be a complaining letter from a member who j 
was active in the past and who recently found one of the 
KKK leaflets in. his automobile which leaflet encouraged 
membership. The latter would let them know v/hy he has 
not rejoined; it would point out that, he dropped out 
because of* such leadership as who has used 

the klan for personal gain aS*'BJSTBAM : 'had a residence on 
his property remodeled at klavern expense and then made 
the klavern stop-holding meetings there; that* BUTBAM 
has new donated land for the Butram Country Club so that 
he can sell his surrounding land for building lots at 
an exorbitant price. The letter should also set forth 
the fact he heard 3LTBA-M was discharged from the Army 
for mental deficiency (moron). This letter should be 
mailed from Little Rock. . 


past (for 
President 


Interviews of klan members and leaders in the 
example, at the time of the assassination of 
KENNEDY and on particular bombing matter cases) 
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have had deterring erfact on the kian. For example, 
the Texarkana Klavern has not held a klavern meeting 
as such since that tine. One Little Bock member has 
dropped out as a result of being intervaried; and, 
according to an informant, this member is a "changed 
nan," meaning that he is not as radical as previously. 

In interviews with members of the Pine Bluff Klavern, 
agents have not met with any hostility and have been 
treated cordially and with respect. Individual members 
during these interviews have indicated they* are opposed . 
to violence ana advocate proceeding in a legal manner. 

A number ox the members have said that through political 
pressure and voting are the only ways any change can 
be made. However, they have stated they are still avid 
segregationists and do hot condone race mixing in any 
manner. - * 


When and if -it appears that interest may be 
renewing in the AAK in Arkansas, consideration will be 
given to another interview program. It is noted* tfcsfc 
particular klan members are interviewed on a spasmodic 
basis in regard to leads from surrounding field offices 
on bombing matter cases, and this has had a tendency to 
deter any violent activity on the part of klavern members, 
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: ReBulet to Atlanta and Other Offices, 9/2/84. 

Set out below are an analysis and recommendations 
under captioned program. ’ ,/ 

NATIONAL STATES EIGHTS PARTY (KSRP) ‘ • 

The Arkansas branch of NSEP has been inactive S 
in the State of Arkansas-for the past year with the excep r I~ 
tion of placing on the Arkansas ballot candidatesif or 
President and Vice President of the United States. It is 
not recommended that any action be taken against this group 
at this time. 


ASSOCIATION OF ARKANSAS ELANS ' 

OF THE KU KLUX KLAN 
_ (AAK) 

The AAK in Arkansas is made up of three klaverns 
ated at Little Rock, Texarkana, and Pine Bluff; and - 

has no affiliation with any national klan group. There/ 
no "action” groups within any of these three klaverns. 
three klaverns do not own or lease .any property for 
ting places. The four Little Rock members usually 
t in the home of a member. The Texarkana Klavern has 
held any klavern meetings as such in several months. 
Pine Bluff Klavern meetings vary from residences to 
iness places of klavern members. 




/ 


1c 

it 

are 

The 

niee 

ir*ee 

not 

The 

bus 


State meetings are held at irregular intervals 
on an average of about once per month or lessi There is / 
no regular meeting place for the state meetings, which arej 
held in various Arkansas towns including towns in which 
there are no klaverns. The-state meetings are attended 
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toy iron one to five members of each of the three 
klaverns and are w.e.ll covered toy informants , The -S-tais, 

continually cautioned 

members against * violence and any type of illegal activities 
None ox the klaverns have engaged in violence, . 

1. LITTLE ECO If KLAVERN __ , ■ 

• Of the four members^who attend weekly meetings 
two are informants, who is considered the 

head of this small~gr'oup7 craws a pension from the Eoderr.l 
Government and, according to informants, is afraid to 
engage in any illegal activity or to let his name toe used 
in connection with the kla.n for fear of losing his pension. 
The two informants maintain .the full confidence of the 
other two members* In recent months the klavern ran a 
series ox small ads in a Little Rock daily newspaper in 
-an effort to renew interest and gain new members. The 
klavern received a number of responses, but no action 
whatsoever has been ta2-:en by the klavern to take in any 
new members. The./klavern has no organized activity other 
than the weekly meetings described by informants as 
being "bull sessions" with the principal topic being . 
politics, ' - - 

No recommendation for counterintelligence is 
being made concerning the Little Rock Klavern. 


2, TEXARKANA KLAVERN • 

This klavern has not held any klavern meetings . 
as such in several months, and it appears that the 
principal reason for the lack of meetings wss the inter¬ 
view ox members and leaders concerning the assassination 
of President KENNEDY, Klavern representatives regularly- 
attend state meetings, one reason being that 
TTvxrgrd; vrr T Vf' . - ■ w - r fr T - . T -^fS-, who officiates at state meetings, • 
is a member of the Texarkana Klavern, Of the five or- 
six members who from time to time attend state meetings, 
two are informants. On 10/1/64 -LRA5ZTS2m.advised that the' 
Grand Dragon had stated that hereafter Texarkana Klavern 
members will meet with the Bivins - Kildare, Texas, 
Klavern ox the AAK. 






Grand"Dragon- W-i-i.-jb-rA2.lS, according to informants, 
is active in politics in Bowie County, Texas, is a former 

member of the Board of Regents of -* Texar kana. .lnni.or^C,o-i-tog^ ; 

T.exarksxrag Te^-as», and in recent months has been aeie_ 
for election to the Board of Regents of that college and 
defeated as a candidate for the City Council of T-exasha-sa^—' 
Texas-,, He cannot afford to become involved - in any illegal 
activities because of his activities in legitimate enter¬ 
prises, He has continually cautioned Texarkana Slavera 
members as well as members of other klaverns attending 
state meetings against any violence and/or illegal 
activities. 

No recommendation is being made for counterintel¬ 
ligence against the Texarkana Slavern except as it is 
effected by a recommendation set out hereafter under the 
Pine Bluff Slavern D 

3, PINE BLUFF KLAVERN 


The Pine Bluff Klavern has a membership of approxi¬ 
mately .twenty to twenty-fiveo It meets once a week in 
different business locations of its members, and average 
weekly attendance is twelve. Among the twelve, one^or 
two informants meet with them and furnish full coverage 
of their activities. 


The klavern’s main activity has been to dis¬ 
courage integration by legal means and to get members 
elected to school board positions. The klavern collected 
the.funds and donated the money for the campaign expense 
of two of its members who ran for' a position on the Pine 
Bluff School Board and the Dollarway School Board, These 
two members made a miserable showing andwere defeated. 


The klavern was behind and .organised the National 
Patriots League (NPL) to further its non-integration 
program publicly. The Exalted'.Cyclops,- or president, .of 
the Klavern is .chairman of the NPL, '.’The NPL actually is 
a front organization for the klavern,• The main activity - 
of the NPL was to organise a private country club, which 
is known as the Butram Country Club, The purpose of the 
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club was to build a swimming pool for white 
construction ox the cool itself was conn lex 


but 710 £ 


rntly to place 


in use tnxs 


The majority oi the 


suff icis 

in Butram Country Club is $25, 
members are not aware of the fact tint the klavern was 
behind its organization. Membership in the Butram Country 
Club v;as easily obtained as the public pool for -whites 
and public pool for Negroes -were both closed during the 
summer of 1964 when Negroes attempted to integrate the 
white pool. This left no public pool open in Pine Bluff, 

, vice president of the klavern, donated the 
land for the Butram Country Club; as he owns land sur¬ 
rounding the club, he will benefit financially from the 
sale of this land for building lots. The NPL has also 
distributed a limited .number of leaflets publicly dis¬ 
couraging peopb from patronizing certain restaurants and 
businesses which had''hired or served Negroes, 


Members of the klavern were responsible for 
forming a John B X3T-CX1 bOCi ety Chapter in Pine Bluff, and 
a klavern member is leader’ of this chapter. Approximately 
eight to ten people attend the monthly meetings of the 
John Birch Society Chapter; and of the men who attend, 
all are klavern members with the exception of one man. 
Members of the klavern completely control and dominate 
the John Birch Society Chapter in Pine Bluff, They, 
however, only conduct John Birch Society business. Like¬ 
wise, the members of the klavern further the John Birch 
Society program through the klavern. 

Members of the klavern are working individually 
in politics for the re-election of -Governor--QTLVA1M-E-, 

PA-uB-tJS and for the electi-on of BAFul-¥-GOLB\iATEB: 


The klavern has not advocated any violence but 
on occasion has cautioned its members against violence, ' 
As an example, klavern members were cautioned to stay- 
av;ay from Bay's Truck Stop, a location which Negroes were 
attempting to integrate, in the spring of 1984 so that 
no violence would occur. 


Xu KluX 


Members 
Xian (XXK) 


of the klavern recently distributed a 
leaflet seeking new members and 







stating requests for applications be directed to” P, O. 

Box 1182, Pine Bluff, In this leaflet it was pointed 
out that the KKK was striving for a lawful settlement 
of the difficulties brought on by the National Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People (NAAC) and 
that it is opposed to violence. This leaflet further'set 
forth that this was a chartered, legalized movement and 
it is no more,illegal.to be a member of it than to be a. 
member of other organizations. 

At various times in the past the kTavern has 
attempted to organise "action" groups within the klavern,. 
but on each occasion the project has died from lack of 
interest, . 

In line with Bureau policy of dissemination of 
information, the main activities regarding the Pine Bluff 
Klavern have been disseminated confidentially to Chief 
_o£aPol'ic;e NORMAN:JO,. YOUNG"- Finer-Bluff, (NA) on a regular 
basis. Chiefs YOUNG*-has exerted every effort to keep down 
the possibility of violence. Through his confidential 
sources he is also well aware of the identities of the 
klavern members and their activities. He personally 
has warned particular klavern members against any violence 
and has stated they will be met with immediate arrest 
if any violence occurs. As an example, Ofcre’f“Y©mfG‘*was 
advised through his own confidential source of the time 
and location of the klavern meeting on the night of 
October 5, 1964, Gh-ief^YOHNG sent a lieutenant of his 
department in uniform to check the location, record 
license numbers, and to be seen checking the meeting so 
that the klavern members would know that he was checking 
on them. This has had a strong influence on making the 
klavern follow a line of legal activity. It has -also 
resulted in the more responsible leading citizens of the 
community being made aware of certain klavern members, 
causing these klavern members to be discredited in the 
eyes of the public. This was borne out in the recent . 
school board"election on 9/29/64 when two klavern members, 
one of whom is .^BUTR-A-M, were miserably defeated. 

The klavern has during the past few months 
urged its members to solicit and obtain new members. 

The ineffectiveness of their program is shown by the 
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0 -Ct only one nev/ neiiiber v. ; ns initii.r.ynd, *y ’ ■ 

member is a non-organiaabioanl c ' . 

Rock Division. Likewise, as a result o i the EZX leaf¬ 
lets distributed encouraging people to write for appli¬ 
cations they have received only two letters; and neither 
of the writers have become a member. The leaflet has 
met with complete failure in its effort to build up its 
membership* 

At this time the following are the only specific 
counterintelligence action being recommended: 

1. An anonymous letter be mailed to the National 
Office of John Birch Society, Belmont, Massachusetts, 
pointing out that the KKK is in full control of the John . 
Birch Society Chapter in Pine Bluff. In this letter 
specifically mention- the name of one or two of the more 
leading klan members who are also leading the John Birch. 
Society in Pine Bluff. --j 

^ 2. ""jin anonymous letter “be mailed to s 

CUTHBE-PTBON, Bmarrbed- Gyeiops-of _the Pine Bluff Klavern, I 
and a copy mailed to BILE HILL JAMS , State-Grand^. Dragon^. ; 
with the letters .to be mailed to the Post Office Box in 
Pine. Bluff and in Texarkana, Arkansas, of the AAK, The j 
letter should be a complaining letter from a member who 
was active in the past and who recently found one of the 
KKK leaflets in his automobile which leaflet encouraged 
membership. The letter would let them know/ why he has 
not rejoined; it would point out tha£ he dropped out 
because of such leadership as JL^ES^^BTEAM., who has used 
the klan for personal gain as''Bj5p£AM~had a residence on 
his property remodeled at klavern expense and then made, 
the klavern stop holding meetings there; that' fSBTR&M 
has now donated land for the Butram Country Club so that 
he can sell his surrounding land for building lots at 
an exorbitant price. The letter should also set forth 
the fact he heard BBtRAM was discharged from the Army 
for mental deficiency (moron). This letter should be 
mailed from Little Rock. 

Interviews of klan members and leaders in the 
past (for example, at the time of the assassination of 
President KENNEDY and on particular bombing matter cases) 
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have had deterring effect on the klan* For example, 
the Texarkana Klavern has not held a klavern meeting 
as such since that time* One Little-Rock member has 
dropped out as a result of being interviewed; and, 
according to an informant, this member is a "changed 
man," meaning that he is not as radical as previously* 

In interviews with members of the Pine Bluff Klavern, 
agents have not met with any hostility and have been 
treated cordially and with respect* Indi^/idual members 
during these interviews have indicated they are opposed . 
to violence and advocate proceeding in a legal manner* 

A number of the members have said that through political 
pressure and voting are the only ways any change can 
be made* However, they have stated they are still avid 
segregationists and do n*ot condone race mixing in any 
manner, ■ 

When and if -it appears that interest may be 
renewing in the AAK in Arkansas, consideration will be 
given to another interview program* It is noted-’ thd: 
particular klan members are interviewed on a spasmodic 
basis in regard to leads from surrounding field offices 
on bombing matter cases,.and this has had a tendency to 
deter any violent activity on the part of klavern members 









Re Bulet to Atlanta S/2/64 

The Elan-type and hate organizations operating in 
Birmingham territory and which are' potential objects of a 
counterintelligence program are the United Elans of 
America, Xne,, Knights of the Ku Kluit Klan and the National 
States Rights Party, 

Recently Mr,*VINCENT TOWNSEND/ Vice-President and - 
Assistant --Publisher-,--Birwingham-News$ and~SAG—Gon-tact ?■ 
advised SAC EVERETT J. INGRAM that he read a story in the 
Chicago Daily-News- concerning Klan activity in Mississippi 
and felt the story could not have been prepared without 
FBI cooperation. He was impressed with this and has indicated 
a strong interest in similar material for the BArming-ham 
News® He premised to protect the Bureaujs interest in 
any such endeavor. He is a well known civic leader in 
Birmingham, A review of the files in the Birmingham Office 
is being made for suitable information in this connection. 

Bureau instructed in referenced letter that 
specific mention be made of "Action Groups" in Klan 
organizations. At the present time the weekly meetings of 
Eastview Klavern No, 13, which has been the leading Klavern in 
United Elans of America, Inc,, in this territory, have been 
poorly attended^ The principal members of the "Action Group" 






in this Klavern are HARBY—W-ALKSE, CECIlr’HSNSON, EUGENE—, 
BEBYES, and RQNNIE-T-IDWELLi Efforts are feeing made to 
secure information suitable for disruption purposes in 
connection with this group. 

Investigation is feeing conducted concerning 

The Atlanta Office has’feeen.'* -- ' 

requested to ascertain why AWARDS, now deceased, 

ousted -SHSLTGH-frota his than position of__.Gr..and=rBrag.on. of 
the U„ S» Klans, A copy of the article appearing in 
the "Birmingham—News” - for April* 30^- 1980, entitled "-SHELTON 
ousted from Xian Post," has been obtained. The article did 
not disclose the exact nature of the charges against 

Records of the Alabama- Secretary of State reflect 
that SHELTON-was dropped as the Xian's authorized agent 
and was replaced by Ray. ...A of T-aTia-deg-a, Alabama, 

EL.^EDWARDS.' laperial—Wirza-rd, U» S, Xlans, Knights of 
the Ku Klux Xian, was quoted as saying "We had to have 
a grand dragon in Alabama and we didn't have one in 
R OBE RT ?,!, SHELTON," He fold reporters that SHELTON was 
replaced as grand dragon and agent of the "Xian" in 
Alabama "for conduct unbecoming a Xlansmaa and attempting 
to use the organization for selfish purposes," The 
article said EDWARDS did not elaborate on what is considered 
conduct unbecoming a Klansman, 

Informants are being contacted for any information 
of a derogatory nature concerning SHELTON. . Discreet inquirie 
are being made in Tuscaloosa concerning his financial status* 
In view of recent information from the Bureau no request is 
being made for a mail cover on SheTf-osT or the United Xlans, 

The information on I^BxrddDGERS, and WLLLXASfcaA^^HOLX^ 
will be afforded prompt attention. 


2 
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As the Bureau is agars ? seme few months ago several 
individuals, who had been active officials and/or dedicated 
members of the National States Bights Party (NSBP), left 
the NSBP, They are trying to form and make a going party- 
of the American States Bights Party (ASBP) with its head¬ 
quarters in Birmingham, 

Since the group pulled out of the NSBP, both 
the ASBP and NSBP leaders have been belittling, berating 
and making extremely derogatory remarks concerning each 
other. Both groups are using the same mailing list, 

(the NSBP’s list), which the ASBP group obtained, before 
pulling out of the NSBP, and they disseminate their 
derogatory remarks in the literature they .distributee 1 

t 

The Bureau has also been advised that -GEGBGB-^ 
irINGOLN-BCCSWBKL, American Nasi Party (ANP) leader has 
recently filed a $550,000,00 libel suit in the U* S, ■ ■’ 
District Court, Birmingham^-Alabama, against Dr^EBNABjD - B~, 
F-S-ShBS, -Information Director of the NSBP, and others 
connected with, the NSBP, • 


Birmingham contemplates furnishing certain items, 
on a confidential basis to a few trusted,•reliable newsmen 
(established SAC contacts), concerning the NSBP,•the -ASBP 
and the ANP for the purpose of possibly causing further 
disruption of any unified actions or working arrangements 
between these groups* Such newsmen may be used to contact 
the leaders ox one group to inquire about 'or confirm something of 
a derogatory nature reportedly made by seme leader of one ox 
the other groups, 

Birmingham also contemplates working closely 
with other law enforcement agencies to see that any 
activity of such groups are known, covered and where . 
considered desirable, the group will be made cognisant 
that their activity is known* 


3 
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Birmingham also is considering having seme racial 
informants drop remarks to or for the benefit of the leaders 
of the NSRPj etc,, that will tend to cause the leaders of 
one group to retaliate in like manner against the other 
groups. 

If the Bureau has any material on disruptive 
tactics or results of efforts, which is not already in 
all field offices, Birmingham would be glad to receive 
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00:?.A • 
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RIGHTS PART? (NSEP) 




The MSE? in NYC is operated by MSisSs 

.- self-identified as the MY 

iBaa s a sefeos --'ofTtr.e~ MSEP. This is a one man organization 


in NYC with’ no "membership other than HtOBF who utilizes 
A g 0 , as his NSRP mailing 
address * Because of this there are no meetings of this 
organization in NYC. • -- 

MRITE YOUTH COUPS (WYC), * 

00: CG _ : _ 

ho information has been developed by MY 
indicating the wYC exists in MY. 


In via; of the above, MY has no specific ..recommenda¬ 
tions at the present time. Logical persons handling above 
captioned and related 'matters are alert to captioned 
program, ar.d in the event information is developed which 
would mars some counterintelligence activity feasible, 
the Bureau will be advised. 

MY will again review the above files so that 
a letter will reach the Bureau on or before 1/1/65. 


- 2 - 
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UNITED STATES Gv iRNMENT 


:vismoranaum 


io - : 


DIRECTORj FBI 


date: 10/14/64 


?r». ov 


SAC, NE>T YORK 


subject: 


COUNTERINTELLIGENCE.. PROGRAM 
INTERNAL SECURITY 
DISRUPTION OF HATE GROUPS. 


KeBui.ec, y/E/o^f. .. ~— 

NY has case files On., the following organizations 
which were listed in relet: 

AMERICAN NAZI' PARTY (AMP) \(S!TS=3tSW66) 

00: RH ___ 

Available information reflects that there is 
currently no AMP activity in the NYC area aid the organization 
appears to be defunct. 


FIGHTING AMERICAN NATIONALISTS (FAN) (JB£ 
00: BA 


A_vailabie information reflects that FAN has ceased 
to exist as a separate organization and is merely a name used 
on occasion by the American Nazi Party. 

NATIONAL RENAISSANCE PARTY (NSP) 

00: NY 


The NRP Is now defunct in NYC and available ! 
information makes it appear unlikely that it^wi'll be 
reactivated. " ' '—- 






NATIONAL .STATES RIGHTS PARTY (KSRP) 
OO: BA- .’. 


= yf 

The NSEP in NYC is operated by ', 

identified as the N 




:V 


$4i^e«Ba» ffi a <^ & 6> s ^ of"the"N SEP. This is a one man organization 
in NYC with ho~membership other than TtQpF who utilizes 

- as his NSRP mailing 
address. Because of this there are no meetings of this 
organization in NYC. -- 


SUITE YOUTH CORP-S (WYC), “ 
00:CG 


No information has been developed by NY 


indicating the TYC exists in NY, 


11o c omen da t i on s 


tioas s.t tins Dissent tirfiS 


In view of the above, NY has no specific .recommenda- 

Logical persons handling above 
captioned and related matters are alert to captioned 
program, and in the event information is developed which 
would make some counterintelligence activity feasible, 
the Bureau will be advised. 


NY will again review the above files so that 
a letter will reach the Bureau on or before 1/1/65. 
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Dcie: 10/14/64 

i 

I 

/ 1 ype in plain taxi or code) 

\ 

. .. ___ \ 


(priority) 

1 

—-T 

I 

i 


TO: 


DIRECTOR, FBI 


FROMc^AC^lPHIS ' 

subject Counter intsll igsncs program 

-. . INTERNAL SECURITY ' 

DISRUPTION OF HATE GROUPS 


Re let Bureau to. Atlanta, copies Memphis, 9/2/64. 

The Memphis'Division has carefully reviewed the 
contents of relet, including the list of organizations 
designated for action pursuant to this program. *• 

None of these organisations are currently active 
in the territory covered by the Memphis FBI Division. 

Similarly,there are no so-called "action groups", 
known to exist or to have existed' in this territory. \ 

I 

This office will continue to be alert for 
possibilities and methods of implementation of this program.''. 


/ 
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Date: 10/I4/S4 

(Type in plain text or code) 

(P riority) 


TO: DIRECTOR P FBI 

FROM: y^^AC^MSUPHIS ' 

SUBJECT ^'COUNTERINTELLIGENCE PROGRAM 1 

. . INTERNAL SECURITY ' 

DISRUPTION OF EATS GROUPS 


Eelet Bureau to. Atlanta, copies Memphis, 9/2/64. 

The Memphis"Division has carefully reviewed the 
contents of relet, including the list of organizations 
designated for action pursuant to this program. 

None of these organizations are currently active 
in the territory covered by the Memphis FBI Division. 

Similarly,there are no so-called "action groups" 
known to exist or to have existed in this territory. ; 

This office will continue to be alert for 
possibilities and methods of implementation of this program.'' 
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Radio Stations. 


T’T/^'OO ‘ ’ *** \ T3 / T l T 7.T *\r.- 

t » vjr US O J -=.~t S^O^- 

* / r 


iV xoD , XahnS.' n 
3 <■ \ 


At Ssoring, Florida 
(Highlands County) 


United Florida Xu Kins Xian 
Ssbring Xlavern _ 

Through recent information furnished by 
it is noted that the Ssbring Xlavern is apparently dying* 
out. Attendance at the.-.weeirlv meetings has .been very poor 
with a maximum of 3 to 4 in attendance. On the last two 
scheduled meeting dates,. th,e only ones present were the 

Exalted Cyeiops-^-CHAELES'xPRITE - and 

/* 

In view of the above, the Sebring Xlavern will 
probably become inactive in the very near future. It is 
felt that any counterintelligence move at the present time 
would possibly result in a renewed interest and x^egrouping 
by the members rather than the-desired results. 

Should the Sebring Xlavern not disband in the near 
future, it is then felt that information could be confi¬ 
dentially furnished to Highlands County Sheriff-BROWARD--COKER., 
Sebring, as to time, date and location of the Xu Xlux Xian 
meetings. Sheriff's Department patrol cars could patrol the 
area in an obvious fashion in order to disrupt the meetings 
and cause concern among those in attendance. 

Sheriff" COKER has been very cooperative and has 
reflected a distaste for any Xu Xlux Elan activity in his 
county. It is not felt that Sber-i-ff-GOSEP.'-would in any 
way reveal the Bureau's interest or betray our confidence. 

It is felt that counterintelligence contact with 
the Sebring cress would be unwise. 
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Reported Attempts to Organise 21avern 
of United Florida ICu 21u:-r Sian in 
Sebastian, Florida (Indian Elver County) 


r It Is recommended that immediately upon c onf i mat ion 

of the attempted organization of a Xu Slum Xian Klavern in 
•Indian River County, that counterintelligence steps be taken 
* to discourage same. 

i The 1 ?!. Pierce Hgws pTrib une," a daily newspaper 

jwith Circulation including-Indian River County, could be 
■utilised. Abm—CHARhS-Sr-X 1 LEY-,• ■ J5di16ris; an--SAG-contact of ■ 
the Miami Division and has proven reliable and cooperative 
in past dealings. Through information furnished to -IS-ArB-Y", 
the attempt at organizing the Xu Klux Sian in Sebastian, 
Florida, could be enposed to the community. Community leaders 
would then likely take"steps to counteract 'the formation of 
this organization. _• 

It is not felt that 2rv ifILSY would In any way 
reveal the Bureau 7 s interest or betray our confidence, 

is ^iso !?<5coniiGnd.sci *fc]bL2/c T 

Deputy, Indian River County Sheriff ? s Office be furnished 
information regarding the attempted Xu Klux Xian organisation 
In Sebastian. BBUMA-B? could arrange for patrol cars to cover 
.the Xu Klux Xian meetings in an obvious" fashion. This would 
likely discourage attendance and cause concern. 


Chief-Deputy—BRUsiLSY Is a National .Academy graduate 
and has been completely cooperative with contacting Agents. 

It Is not felt that BPJJMLSY would in .any way reveal the 
Bureau : s. interest or betray our confidence. 









At T/est Pals Beach, Florida 
(Pain Beach County) 


Council For Statehood 

T .7est Pain Beach, Florida 

'. .~ „ # 

The Council for Statehood has been found to ^ 
be not an action group but rather a mailing facility 
for the writings of jAir ?:T r . - ii - }( ' BAV-S - S ON. These writings 
are disseminated to local"and national legislators and 
all are filed with the Library of Congress in Washington. 
The dissemination of writings by this group has now become 
practically negligible. "The group is said to have 
political overtones as .a republican group. 

It is not recommended that 'any positive • 
harassment activities be undertaken with regard to this 
group at this time, since such action, in all probability, 
would enhance the activities of this group rather than 
accomplish the desired- effect. 


United Free lien 


West Palm Beach, Florida 


This organization xs now defunct. 


At the present time there are no known "action 
groups" within the Miami Division. ' . 


SUGGESTIONS FOR C0INT5LPR0 - • 

(1) Many hate groups send literature, to 
individuals on their mailing lists, which has been 
distorted or is out of content, regarding individuals and 
.organizations. The literature is intended to promote a 
hostile and unfavorable image of the organization- and/or 
individual. Favorite targets in this regard are the United 
Marions and U. S. Supreme Court Justice EAF:!"-WARBShh. 
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It is noted the United Nations has considerable 
"literature setting forth favorable'information, regarding 
accomplishments and the desirability of having a United 
Nations. It would appear appropriate to offset the 
literature sent out by the hate groups, by sending out 
favorable information concerning the organization or 
individual under attach. , \ 

(2) Any hate organizations tend to disguise 
their true identity under the pretent of being a religious 
study 'group. Using such a disguise, they find it easy 
and inexpensive to obtain, the facilities of an established 
church to hold special or’organizational meetings. 


^ By using an-appropriate pretext, such as a 

:free lance reporter for the local paper, or through a 
reliable news contact,-the individual responsible'for the 
facility could, be contacted shortly prior to the planned 


T' p -o * p *."■> cr 


;his time, the true identity of the hate 


organization could be exposed, resulting in considerable 
disruption, especially if the use of the facilities are 
canceled at the-last moment. 


In September, 1962, and December, 1963, s-FSNBB- 
spent several weeks in Florida, including visits to Miami 
and Vero Beach, Florida, attempting to organise and promote 
the NSBP. To date lha MSB? has failed to gain any "foot 
hold" within the Miami Division. It is not known if this 
article was responsible for -SbffSIStbs failure, however, it 
does represent a type of counterintelligence. 
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UNITED STATES C ERXMEXT 
V '* 7s ,r -/ 


memorandum' 


TO 


from : 


subject: 


D j. S2CT0R o 3?31 


sac t 


DAT?: 


10/14/64 


COUS?E3127TELLIGS5T 1 CS PAOGRAI! 
/iSTERNAL SECURITY . “ 

DISRUPTION OF HATE GROUPS~ 


Re Bureau letter to Atlanta, 9/2/64. 

The following news media can be utilised in the. 
Cointelpro upon confirmation of any action group forming y 
in Miami and Ft. Lauderdale, Florida (Dade and Broward 
Counties): * 


/ 


Newspapers 
"Miami Herald” 

A morning Miami, Florida, daily newspaper • 
G£Q^Gg^EBS r: Ms^naging--E4.i4:-or"-(-S-Ae~Cont-aet-> 

"The Miami News" 

An evening,local Miami, Florida, newspaper 
UILLIAM- C ^BAGGSr;—Suitor -/SAC Contarc-t/ ~ 

"The Ft. Lauderdale News" 

A dailyBroward County newspaper 
HILTOI^SZ5SS?7-~^di£.Qr 

Tv Stations 


/ 

\ 

\ 


T/CET-TV, Channel 7, NBC 

GFS^'STRUHL^JiawSvJPirec-tor- • 

WL3W-T7, Channel,^10, ABC ' ' 

CI-I 4 RLES,/k^/T'OPM iLLERy GeneraX.MIanag.er... (SAG, Contact.) ; ‘ 
CHARI..-Es/sliTTHS? S ; - -NationaX....Sales...Director- 
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Radio Stations 


17GB S, -BOBi:,iARTlX£ T ---Hews^ 


WIOD, JAMSSri 


At Sebring, Florida 
(Highlands County) 


United Plorida Ku Klux-Klan 
Sebring Klavern _ 

Through recent information, furnished by 
it is noted that the Sebring IQavern is apparently dying 
out. Attendance at the/.weekly meetings has .been very poor 
with a maximum of 3 to 4 in attendance. On the last two 
scheduled meeting dates,. th,e only ones prese nt were the 
Exalted Cyclops-,- CHARLBS^FRITE~ and 

In view of the above, the Sebring Klavern will 
probably become 'inactive in the very near future. It is 
felt that any counterintelligence move at the present time 
would possibly result in a renewed interest and regrouping 
by the members rather than the-desired results. 

Should the Sebring Klavern not disband in the near 
future, it is then felt that information could be confi¬ 
dentially furnished to Highlands County Sheriff > BROWARD-* CQ2E&, 
Sebring, as to time, date and location of the Xu'Klux Klan 
meetings. Sheriffs Department patrol cars could patrol the 
area in an obvious fashion in order to disrupt the meetings 
and cause concern among those in attendance. 


Sh eri ff' COKER has been very cooperative and has 
reflected a distaste for any Ku KTux Klan activity in his 
county. It Is not felt that Sherdff^COXER**would in any 
way reveal the Bureau 7 s interest or betray our confidence. 

It is felt that counterintelligence contact wit; 
the Sebring press would be unwise. 
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Reported Attempts to Organise IQ avern 
of United Florida Xu Xlux Xian in 
Sebastian, Florida (Indian River County ) 

r It is recommended that immediately upon confirmation 

of the attempted organisation of a Ku Xlux Xian Klavern in 
•Indian River County, that counterintelligence steps be taken 
to discourage same. 

i The > ! Ft. Pierce New s'-Tribune, " a daily newspaper 

jrvith circulation including.- Indian River County, could be 
utilised. Mr,—CSARHg-S---4-ilLE'¥^-_2 dlto r-.'■--is-- SAC^con-tact- of 

the Miami Division and has proven reliable and cooperative 
in past dealings. Through information furnished to 
the attempt at organizing the Ku Xlux Klan in Sebastian, 
Florida, could be exposed to the community. Community leaders 
would then likely take'steps to counteract 'the formation of 
this organisation. • 

It is not felt that Mrv-MfLS? would in any way 
reveal the Bureau ? s interest or betray our confidence. 


It is also recommended that B5Q-BRUMLBYy Chiefs* 
Deputy-, Indian P.iver County Sheriff ? s Office be furnished 
information regarding the attempted Xu Xlux Elan organisation 
in Sebastian. could arrange for patrol cars to cover 

.the Xu Klux Xian meetings in an obvious' fashion. This would 
likely discourage attendance and cause concern. 

Chief—Deputy—BSUML3Y is a National Academy graduate 
and has been completely cooperative with contacting Agents. 

It Is not felt that BRUMKSY would in any way reveal the 
Bureau*s, interest or betray our confidence. 









At Nest Pals Beach, Florida 
(Pals Beach County) 


Council For Statehood 
Yr r est Pals Beach, Florida 


The Council for Statehood has been found to 
be not an action group but rather a mailing facility 
for the -writings of These writings 

are disseminated to local^and national legislators and 
all are filed with the Library of Congress in Washington. 
The dissemination of writings by this group has now become 
practically negligible. "The group is said to have 
political overtones as .a republican group. 

It is not recommended that 'any positive • 
harassment activities be undertaken with regard to this 
group at this time, since such action, in all probability, 
would enhance the activities of this group rather than 
accomplish the desired-effect. 


United Free Men 

West Palm Beach, Florida 

This organization is now defunct. 


At the present time there are no known ’’action 
groups" within the Miami Division.’ . 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COIIsTELPRO 


(I) Many hate groups send literature, to 
individuals on their mailing lists, which has been 
distorted or is out of context, regarding individuals and 
organizations. The literature is intended to promote a 
hostile and unfavorable image of the organization-and/or 
individual. Favorite targets in this regard are the United 
Nations and U. S. Supreme Court Justice EARIr-WAREEIh- 
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It is noted the United Nations Las considerable 
'literature setting forth, favorable information regarding 
accomplishmeats and the desirability of having a United. 
Nations. It would appear appropriate to offset the 
literature sent out by the hate groups, by sending out 
favorable information concerning the organization or 
individual under attack. \ 

(2) Any hate organisations tend to disguise 
their true identity under the pretext of being a religious 
study group. Using such a disguise, they find it easy 
and inexpensive to obtain, the facilities of an established 
church to hold special or organisational meetings. 

By using an-appropriate pretext, such as a 
" / free lance reporter for the local paper, or through a 
reliable news contact,-the individual responsible > for the 
facility could be contacted shortly prior to the planned 
meeting. At this time, the true identity of the hate.- 
organisation could be exposed, resulting in considerable 
disruption, especially if the use of the facilities, .are 
canceled at the-last moment. • * * 


Bureau is one copy of t 
^" ; jSg fcj ( on a.l Federation of Labor News, n jdat.ed~<Bpi^M>pdB^ 


prepareusss^^^distributed by v 

he was G-f.".cpnti.nuing 

evidgdfce p,f--LhdiTscretion - peer .judgments 


8 *Regarding 


the Rights Party (N SRP)aSa>n ^^: D-^BTQNB It.- a 

This^^^^^^^%as^prepared and"distributed by of ■ 

hlsfptfn voTT'S’ion^ as a means of keeping the NSBP cutof 
Sbiith Florida.-. . - ye 


In September, 1962, and December, 1963 * STONSR* 
spent several weeks in Florida, including visits to Miami 
and Vero Beach, Florida, attempting to organise and promote 
the NSRP. To date the NSBP has failed to gain any n foot 
hold", within the Miami Division. It is not known if this 
a?rticle was responsible for --SSfSBLds failure, however, it 
does represent a type of counterintelligence. 
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UNITED STATES 
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.'ERNMENT 

7 


Memorandum' 


to : 

DIRECTOR, FBI ) 

DAT": 10/14/64 

from : 

SAC,__MIA|.1I_ l 

* 

subject: • 

V ' 

COUNTERINTELLIGENCE PROGRAM - 

\ 


/INTERNAL SECURITY . ~ 



'• DISRUPTION OF HATS GROUPS- 



Re Bureau letter to Atlanta, ’9/2/64. 

The following news media can be utilized in the./ 
Cointelpro upon confirmation of any action group forming.''' 
in Miami and Ft. Lauderdale, Florida (Dade and Broward / 
Counties): ' • . 

\ 

Newspapers . 

"Miami Herald” . ' 

A morning Miami, 'Florida, ■ daily newspaper ♦ *, * 
'SSGnaag-BF EBJF,--Man-ag4n g—gkli-t- on--(-SAC~ Q o n-t-ae t -)- 

"The'Miami News” 

An evening ,local Miami, Florida, newspaper 
vFlLETA'Sf C^'BA'SC'Sy^Edi'tor-^SAC Gestaet-}- . • - 

"The Ft. Lauderdale News" 

A daily ..Broward County newspaper 
1 MZ£TDN'XKEI?L ?7 —Ed 1 tor ' ■ 

TV Stations 

T/CKT-TV, Channel ?, NBC 

GFS^LSEBIiHL.^News^jDixec.t.02- • 

NLBT/-TV, Channel./lO, ABC ' ' ' ' ' 

CSA-RLBS "H'pxTOPMlIiLFR, • -Gene-r al~.IIan age.r„(SAC. Contact-) 
CHARLES^iL4TTHSvFS-r -National,, .Sal.es~D-lr eet or- - 
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Radio Stations 


vV'GBS, -BOS^mRaSS^-Mews- 

-/! ,, / 

WIO D, 

O' 

At Sebring, Florida 
(Highlands County) 


United Florida Eu Klux Sian 
Sebring Klavern _ 

Through recent information furnished by M»5™8i2s ^Sr, 
it is noted that the Sebring Klavern is apparently dying 
out. Attendance at the;.weekly meetings has .been very poor 
with a maximum of 3 to 4 in attendance. On the last two 
scheduled meeting dates, th.e only ones present were the 
Exalted Cycl-ops,,-OH&ELSS^FRTT^ -and MM 342-R*. 

In view' of the above, the Sebring Klavern will 
probably become 'inactive in the very near future. It is 
felt that any counterintelligence move at the present time 
would possibly result in a renewed interest and regrouping 
by the members rather than the-desired results. 

Should the Sebring Klavern not disband in the near 
future, it is then felt that information could be confi¬ 
dentially furnished to Highlands County Sheriff'BROWARD-. COKER-, 
Sebring, as to time, date and location of the Ku Klux Klan 
meetings. Sheriff’s Department patrol cars could patrol the 
area in an obvious fashion in order to disrupt the meetings ’ • 
and cause concern among those in attendance. 

Sheriff' COKER has been-very cooperative and has 
reflected a distaste for any Ku Klux Klan activity in his 
county. It' is not felt that •Sheri-ffrcOKER-'would in any 
way reveal the Bureau’s interest or betray our confidence. 

It is felt that counterintelligence contact with 
the Sebring press would be unwise. 


- 2 - 
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Reported Attempts to Organize Klavern 
of United Florida Ku Klux Klan in 
Sebastian, Florida (Indian River County ) 

t It is recommended that immediately upon confirmation 

of the attempted organization of a Ku Klux Klan Klavern in 
•Indian River County, that counterintelligence steps be taken 
to discourage same. 

The ; : Tt. Pierce New s-pTf ibu ne," a daily, newspaper 
jsfith circulation including.- Indian River County, could be 
•utilised. Mr.,—CHARhE^M-ILE¥-j E dito riS'^an—SAC-^contaet of 
the Miami Division and has proven reliable and cooperative 
in past dealings. Through information furnished to -MiShSY*,. 
the attempt at organizing the Ku Klux Klan in Sebastian, 
Florida, could be exposed to the community. Community leaders 
would then likely take'steps to counteract the formation of 
this organisation. • 

It is not felt that Mr-.-.--H-ILR¥ would in any way 
reveal the Bureau’s interest or betray our confidence. 


It is also 'recommended that LSM--BRBHLE'Y'j’"Chief-" 
Deputy-, Indian River County Sheriff’s Office be furnished 
information regarding the attempted Ku Klux Klan organization 
in Sebastian. ©BUMSEY could arrange for patrol cars to cover 
the Ku Klux Klan meetings -in an obvious'fashion. This would 
likely discourage attendance and cause concern. 


Chief—Depu-ty--~BRU?£LSY is a National Academy graduate 
and has been completely cooperative with contacting Agents. 

It is not felt that BRUMLSY would in any way reveal the 
Bureau’s, interest or betray our confidence. 







At West Palm Beach, Flox-ida 
(Palm Beach County) _ 

Council For Statehood 
West Palm Beach,- Florida 

The Council for Statehood has been found to ; 
be not an action group but rather a mailing facility 
for the writings of . These writings 

are disseminated to local^and national legislators and 
all are filed with the Library of Congress in Washington. 
The dissemination of writings by this group has now become 
practically negligible.' 'The group is said to have 
political overtones as .-.a republican group. 

It is not recommended that 'any positive ” • 
harassment activities be undertaken with regard to this 
group at this time, since such action, in all probability, 
would enhance the activities of this group rather than 
accomplish the desired- effect. 


United Free Men 

West Palm Beach;. Florida 

This organization is now defunct. 


At the present time there are no known "action 
groups" within the Miami Division. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR COIMTELPRO 

(I) Many hate groups send literature, to 
individuals on their mailing lists, which has been 
distorted or is but of content, regarding individuals and 
organizations. The literature is- intended to promote a 
hostile and unfavorable image of the organization- and/or 
individual. Favorite targets in this regard are the United 
nations and U, S. Supreme Court Justice URL" WAHRldk 
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It is noted the United Nations has considered:)! 
literature setting forth favorable information regarding 
accomplishments ana the desirability of having a united 
Nations. It would appear appropriate to offset the 
literature sent out by the hate groups, by sending out 
favorable information concerning the organisation or 
individual under attack. ■ 


(2) Any hate organizations tend to disguise • 
their true identity under the pretext of being a religious 
study group. Using such a disguise, they find it easy 
and inexpensive to obtain,the facilities of an established 
church to hold special or'organizational meetings. 


By using an-appropriate pretext, such as a 
free lance reporter for the. local paper, or through a 
reliable news contact,-the individual responsible'for the 
facility could be contacted shortly prior to the planned 
meeting. At this time, the true identity of the hate 
organization could be exposed, resulting in considerable 
disruption, especially if the use of the facilities are 
canceled at the last moment. 


, y ’ (3) Enclosed for the Bureau is ’one copy of the 

/ ; _Hati_o_nal federation of Labor News,” dated—Septembe r, 196 3. 
prepared and distributed 'by “WILLIAM SOMERSET!, former!;?— 
r.i-rl GQ7-C- (RAC)-, Bureau-file 66-16458. It is noted that 
SOMERSETT was former l.y a Bureau informant for many years until' 
he was discontinued November, 1961, in view of continuing 
evidence of indiscretion and use of poor judgment^ Page 3 ’ 
of this paper sets forth an article by- •SOMSRSST'Ir* Regarding 
the National States Rights Party (NSRP) and- J-r • B^STQNSSfcr* 

This article was prepared and distributed by SOMERSET^- of - 
his own volition, as a means of keeping the NSRP out of 
South Florida-..-. - 


In September, 1962, and December, 1963, STONER- 
spent several weeks in Florida, including visits to Miami 
and Vero Beach, Florida, attempting to organize and promote 
the NSRP. To date the NSRP has failed to gain any "foot 
hold" within the Miami Division. It is not known if this 
article was responsible for -SSQSSRfs failure, however, it 
does represent a type of counterintelligence. 
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sub^ct:- v 
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CHICAGO 
/ COINT3LPEO 

Re Bureau letter to SAC, Atied 


d vrr: 


. t/_ w/~ 




x- 


Referenced communication advf 

--- -J 


ta 9/2/34 . 
cs the follov/i 


hate organisations operating within, thojChicago Division 
as included in this program: 

American Nazi Party (Origin: Richmond) 

• ■ • .. WTaite Youth Corps (Origin: Chicago) . 

• Regarding the white Youth Corps it is noted 
formants of this division have advised 
Youth Corps in Chicago did not, in fact, 
niz?t.ion per se but was considered rather 
illation" within the structure o£ the 

Illinois. All operations 


eonfiden 

tial in! 

4* V. n ” 4* 1—. o 

vil w L> 

Tfhite 

exist as 

a orga: 

a "level 

of aff 

America tx 

Nazi P 


: - 


of this u ni t were subsequently combined with those of the 
American Nazi Party and were carried on ur.cur that- name 
only.' The White Youth Corps was determined to r.o longer 
exist in any way in Chicago and no information has developed 
to"~indicate the uossible reorganization of this group. 


I 


On October 12, 1934, confidential informants 
GG_£SR5^R, €£-~S55Y~B- and CG--S650-R, all of whom have 
/furnished reliable information in tse past, advised what 
I the White Youth Corps no longer exists in any capacity 
jin Chicago. To sources* Icnov.n edge t no V hi to *ouwh Corps 
’does not operate as an organization m any other locale 
known to them. These sources further adviswc w'.at ~s 01 

r*io "5 ti vo y' jhis XOa XS 2.Va X iae to i- * • v^. *CcC? oo s s jLl)Xo 
•»£> c 


interest in reorganizing the White leuth Corps. 



•jyY^ ^ 
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In. view of the above, Chicago 
:y regarding 

and in that the 7/hite Youth Coups is no! lbug_r i.. t-tacu, 

it will not be considered in connection with this program 

Regarding Chicago’s proposed plan to expose, 
disrupt and otherwise neutralize the American Nazi Party 
in Chicago, Illinois, the following is submitted for the 
•Bureau’s consideration: 

I. Proposal ~ To Increase Financial Burden 
_ of the Anerican Nazi Party 

f 

Brief Resume of Current 
Economic Problems 


The urine in al weakness in the Chicago unit of the 


Lr lack of funds to operate. 


American Nazi Parry exists in tneir 
This fact alone has -forestalled ail the participation of the 
Chicago organization in public demonstrations and other . 
activities in that sufficient monies are not available to 
provide necessary bonds and/or fines should members be 
.arrested during the course of such^activity. 

Further, the Chicago American Nazi Party has 
recently ourchased a building which they utilize as a 
headquarters. The building is old and in dire need of 
reoair. Ilortgage payments and maintenance alone absorb 
the bulk of all~funds which the Chicago unit collects. 

Proposed Plan of Approach 

In that it is the desire of the local American 
r-Tc-ai uartv to "hold onto" their headquarters building at 
all "costs" it is aooarent that the first line of approach 
to increase the organization’s financial burden is to . 
direct our efforts at the headquarters ouxlamg itself. 

Discreet inquiry and observation has shown the 
building has numerous building code violatio.~^, so~*e of 
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Y.VLXC:: r.ailS oi:S 


building mainly uninhabitable until cv.rjh 
rectified such as electrical v/iring aacj 


vnola'cnons are 

plumbing. It is recognised that building code authorities 
will allow such deficiencies to exist for a reasonable 
period of time and during such time habitation on the 
' 7 premises is permitted. Violations such as those mentioned 
are known to be costly to eliminate and arc of the type 
that- cannot or should not be "do-it-yourself" projects 
since repairs made are subject to inspection by building 
authorities . 

In that the American Nasi*Party has in the past 
and still levels its attacks at persons of the Jewish faith, 
Chicago Jewish organisations are most desirable of accumulating 
information which can serve to initiate an attack by these 
organisations against the American Nasi Party. Prominent 
am ong such organisations are the Jewish War Veterans and 


the 


Anti-Defamation League B’nai 3’rith‘ 


The Chicago Division, either by direct approach 
to established sources in these organisations, or through 
use of suitable pretext, can make available to appropriate 
officials information'establishing* the fact that such building 
code violations do exist. There is no doubt that should 
such information become available to proper individuals within 
these organisations, great pressure will be brought to bear * 
to insist that these building code violations arc corrected 
ana the possibility strongly exists that court action nay 
follow and fines may be levied. 

As an alternative, a direct approach can be made 
to established contacts withan xhe city government to bring 
such building cods violations to the attention o.. appropriate 
authorities. 


Antic1 


in an 


sd Results 


A ^onet^atir®- analysis of the present economic 
situation of"the American Nasi Party strongly indicates 

_ 3 _ ,f 
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that 'ey firmly increasing the financial burden of this 


stout) the following results are certain: 


1. American Nasi Party public activity will be 
held to the barest minimum, due to fear of 
reusable arrest resulting in further economic 
hardship. 

‘ 2. Funds v/ill not be available to bring about • 

necessary repairs on the headquarters building 

< 3. Funds for the printing and distribution of 

literature locally for recruiting purposes 
would not be available 

4. Morale of the organisation in Chicago, which, 
is now at low ebb would be further lessened 
thus creating'feelings of dissatisfaction among 
the membership 

5. As a direct result of items above the attractivenes 
of,.'the American Nasi Party to possible recruits 
would be held at a minimum 

21. Proposal — Divide Loyalty of Membership 
'_ Against Present Leaders _. 

Brief Resume of Leadership 
Problems _ 

/ At the present time the Chicago American Nazi Party 

has no established leaders. One of t'thes members, J0E2i«'^ALLAGK,. 
was appointed by G5Q5.GS^L2N.CQLIL^RO€LA?-5LL, the group’s -aarfefc©»aJU 
commander 1 , however, SALLA03 has failed to undertake the 

ponsabilities of leadership and as a result certain dis- 
isfaction exists among members. 

As a result of WALLACS* l s failure current activities 
of the organisation are being directed by GERISSCSH3S. 

who is operating without authority of the national 
headcuarters . ■ 


_ a _ 
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Because of the inactivity and the failure of the 
Chicago organisation to demonstrate' progress the so-called . . 
’’hard core" of the membership have raised numerous questions 
in the recent past challenging the adequacy and capability 
of ana-a^SDi^3>¥-IGH to head their organization in Chicago. 

Proposed Plan of Approach ■ , 

It is anticipated that through established sources 
all of whom are current members of the American Kami Party 
in Chicago, feelings of discontent can be initiated, ‘further 3 
communications which would indicate.a thorough and substantial 
knowledge of the Chicago organization could be directed at 
the -Iia:bi^n&3r-6oi'm!>&rider'“C3GBQB"iriNC0hI ! f~S0C!v ? .‘. f 2'L“£r e ither anonymous ly 
or under the signature.of a likely member who is known to be 
in disagreement with local leadership and practices . 

Anticipated Kesults 

By concentrating:.the efforts of this program in a 
firm but carefully concealed manner it is strongly believed 
that the following results will be obtained: v • 

1. Loyalties of the membership will be divided 
and dissension will be created 

2. The national headquarters of the American Nazi 
Party will have sufficient reason to question 

. the - adequacy and capabilities of local leadership 

3. Through established sources programs proposed by 
• those in leadership capacities can be' sabotaged 

'whereby the confidence of both the national 
headquarters and the local membership will be 
shattered 


It is recognized that the Bureau considers it vital ' 
that the functions and membership of these organisations be 
brought into the "public spotlight". Chicago does not deem 


o 







> 


such an approach appropriate at this time due to the snail 
membership which at this tine consists of three establishes 
informants of long standing. Activity to bring public 
pressure-to bear at this particular tine could jeopardize 
the position of the three informants who furnish valuable 
information to this Bureau concerning the membership and 
activities of the American Nazi Party at Chicago. 


It is requested that the Bureau consider the above 
detailed approaches in connection with this program and authorize 
their institution in Chicago. 







UNITED STATES G ZRNMENT 

Memorandum 


’SL3TECT:' 


DIRECTOR, FBI 


SAC, CHICAGO 
' ' 

/■’ COINTSLPEO 


DATE I iu/io/o-i 


Re Bureau letter to SA'C, Atlanta 9/2/64. 


Referenced communication advises .the following 
hate organizations operating within the Chicago Division 
as included in this program: 


i 

American Nazi ! 


White Youth Co: 


Regarding the 

confiden 

tial informants 

' A 7 .-. r , -r 

cl w — 

White Youth Cor 

exist as 

a organization 

a "level 

of affiliation" 


idvised 


within the structure of the 
American Nazi Party at Chicago', Illinois. All operations 
of this unit were subsequently combined with those of the 
American Nazi Party and were carried on under that name 
only.' The White Youth Corps was determined to no longer 
exist in any way in Chicago and no information has developed 
to indicate the possible reorganization of this group. 


| On October 12, 1SS4, confidential informants 

a11 of v/hora have 

/furnished reliable information in the past, advised that 
/the White Youth Corps no longer exists in any capacity 
I in Chicago. To sources ’ knowledge the White Y r outh Corps 
’does not operate as an organisation in any other locale 
known to them. These sources further advised that as of 
this date no information is available to indicate possible 
interest_in reorganizing the White Youth Corps . 


/ 
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In view of the above, Chicago eo-templctcm ;•;; 
further inquiry regarding the hhite Yen'll !..... 
and in that the White Youth Corps 'is no longer in existence, 
it V;ill not be considered in connection with this program. 


Regarding Chicago’s proposed plan to expose, 
disrupt and otherwise neutralize the American Nazi Party 
in Chicago, Illinois, the following is submitted for the 
•Bureau’s consideration: . ■ ’ 

I. Proposal To Increase Financial Burden 
i __ of the American Nazi Party 

f 

Brief Resume of Current 

Economic Problems _... 

The principal weakness in the Chicago unit of the 
American Nazi Party exists in their lack of funds' to operate 
This fact alone has-forestalled all the participation of the 
Chicago organisation in public demonstrations and other 
activities in that sufficient monies are not available to 
provide necessary bonds and/or fines should members be 
arrested during the course of such activity. 

Further, the Chicago American Nazi Party has 
recently purchased a building v/hich they utilize as a 
headquarters. The building is old and in dire need of 
repair. Mortgage payments and maintenance alone absorb 
the bulk of ail funds which the Chicago unit collects. ■ 

Proposed Plan of Approach 

In that it is the desire of the local American 
Nazi Party to "hold onto” their headquarters building at 
all costs, it is apparent that the first line of approach 
to increase the organization’s financial burden is to 
direct our efforts at the headquarters building itself. 

Discreet inquir .7 and observation has 'shown the 
building has numerous building code violations, some of 
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It is recognised that building code authorities 
such deficiencies to exist for a reasonable 




which make the building mainly uninhabitable until sue! 
violations are rectified such as electrical wiring and 
plumbing. 
will allow 

period of time and during such time habitation on the 
premises is permitted. Violations such as those mentioned 
are known to be costly to eliminate and are of the type 
that cannot or should not be "do-it-yourself’ 1 projects 
since repairs made are subject to inspection by building 
authorities. 

i 

In that the American Nasi' Party has in the past 
and still levels its attacks at persons of the Jewish faith, 
Chicago Jewish organisations are most desirable of accumulating 
information which can serve to initiate an attack by these 
organizations against the American Nasi Party. Prominent 
among such organization's are the Jewish War‘Veterans and 
the A.nti-Detarnation League B’nai B’rith. • 


The Chicago Division, either by .direct approach 


no 


istablished sources in these organ is* 


,x rons 


or xnrougn 


use ex suicsDie prexe:- 


can make available to appropriate 


officials information’ establishing the fact that such building 
code violations do exist. There is no doubt that should 
such information become available to proper individuals within 
these organizations, great pressure will be brought to bear * 
to insist that these building code violations are corrected 
and the possibility strongly exists that court action may 
follow and fines majr be levied. 

As an alternative, a direct approach can be made 
to established contacts within the city government to bring- 
such building code violations to the attention of appropriate 
authorities . 

Anticipated Results 


*A penetrating analysis of the present economic 
situation of the American Nasi Party strongly indicates 
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■£hw/c py if iLmiZy ■ incirc5~t3 ing “tiic if xncixicxsiX feu-cdsm oif tiiiis 

group the following results are certain: 

* 

1. American Nasi party public activity will be 
held to the barest miniaua, due to fear of 
passable arrest resulting in further economic 
hardship. 

* 

2 . Funds will not be available to bring about * 
necessary repairs on the headquarters building 

< 3. Funds for the printing and distribution of 

literature locally for recruiting purposes 
would not be available 

4. Morale of the organisation in Chicago, which 
is now at low ebb would be further lessened 
thus creating feelings of. dissatisfaction among 
the membership 

5. As a direct result of items above the attractivenes 
of..'the American Nasi Party to possible recruits 
would be held at a minimum 


Proposal — 


Divide Loyalty of Membership 
Against Present Leaders 


Brief Resume of Leadership 
Problems 


/ At the present time the Chicago American Nasi Party 

has' no established leaders . One of t'thse members, J8B3MSA1 L-A.c.g^ 


was appointed by GSOI 


HGCK-VrBLL, the group’s -nart-iona-1^ 


commander^ however, KALLrASS has failed to undertake the 
.responsibilities of leadership and as a result certain dis¬ 
satisfaction exists among members. 

As a result of WAsfeA€S**s failure current activities 
of the organisation are being directed by CSRISSCSHSB. 

who is operating without authority of the national 
. headcuarters . ■ - 


_ A „ 
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Because of the inactivity and the failure of the 
Chicago organisation to demonstrate' progress the so-called 
"hard core" of the membership have raised numerous questions 
in the recent past challenging the adequacy and capability 
ofandto head their organization in Chicago. 

Proposed Plan of Approach • t 

It is anticipated that through established sources 
all of whom are current members of the American Nazi Party 
in Chicago, feelings of discontent can be initiated, further, 
communications -which v/ould indicate.a thorough and substantial 
knowledge of the Chicago organization could be directed at 
the i!a:t'io^>a^Soira>a-nder-“-SSGB6B-~L~iNCOrrN~BCCIC?either anonymously 
or under the signature.of a likely member who is known to be 
in disagreement with local leadership and practices. 

•* » o 

Anticipated Results 

By concentratingithe efforts of this program in a 
firm but carefully concealed manner it is strongly believed 
that the following results'will be obtained: 

1. Bojralties of the membership will be divided 
and dissension will be created 


The national headquarters of the American Nazi 
Party will have sufficient reason to question 
. the■adequacy and capabilities of local leadership 


2 , 


3 , 


whereby the confidence of both the national 
headquarters and the local membership will be 
shattered 

It is recognized that the Bureau considers it vital 
that the functions and membership of these organizations be ' 
.brought into the "public spotlight". Chicago does now deem 
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ich an approach appropriate at this time due to the saazz 
siabership v/hich at this time consists of three established 
iforaants ox long standing. Activity to bring public 
ressure- to bear at this particular time could jeopardise 
>e position of the three informants v/ho furnish valuable 
^formation to this Bureau concerning the membership and 
activities of the American Nasi Party at Chicago. 


it is requested that 
detailed approaches in connect 
their 3/ns titution in Chicago . 


the Bureau consider the above 
ion v/ith this program and anthbr_±ze 
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L'XITEI.) STATES GO' XMENT 

Memorandum ■ 


DIRECTOR, FBI l 


: • ' -s 

:-rom ' : v 


SAC, KNOXVILLE 


subject 


COUNTESINTSLLIGSNC3 PROGRAM 
INTERNAL SECURITY 
DISRUPTION OF HATS GROUPS 


date: 10/15/64 


ReBulet to Atlanta 9/2/64. 

In compliance with referenced letter, the Knoxville 
' Office has opened an active control file captioned as above 
and has assigned this matter to an Agent, who is experienced 
.in the investigation of hate and racist-type organizations. ; 

i 

The Knoxville Officd currently has under investigation 
two klan-organizations, ; -The Dixie Kians, Knights of the Ku 
Klux IQan, Inc. (DK, KKKK) has its national headquarters in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, and presently has one chapter active 
~in that area. Information reflects that the weekly meetings 
of the chapter of this' organization are attended by approxi¬ 
mately 25 members, although the actual membership is reported 
to.be approximately 45 members. The other klan organization 
under investigation in this division is the united Kians of 
America, Inc., Knights of the Ku Klux Klan (UKA, KKKK). The 
national headquarters of this organization is located within 
the Birmingham Division. The organization' has active chapters 
within the Knoxville territory at Harriman, Maryville, Knox¬ 
ville and Sevierville. The Maryville chapter has approximately 
127 members and the other three chapters have less than 30 
members. ■ • 

Investigation and information obtained from informants 
disclose no information that there are any "Action groups" 
within either of the tv/o klan organizations. Informants have 
been continually reminded to be alert for any members within < 
the groups who might organize strong-arm groups to -engage in 
any violent actions and they have reported no inf ormatiojn_.of. 
this nature. 
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in ccnsxc.erxng 
exercised against 


various cisrirotiv; 


oa exercised against tnese groups, xt shcu_. o& or.'. -- . . 

zlicit neither the DK, KKKK nor the UK A, KICK; havr ‘'.i\ p\. ... 
on the Attorney General’s list under 10 10400„ A_thcii 0 n ^ 
Knoxville territory does not lie within the traditionally 
deep South, there is, of course, some sympathy for organizations 
such as the Iclans within the territory as evidenced by the 
increased growth and activity of these organizations in recent 
years * V/ithin the Knoxville territory there have been no acts • 
of violence within recent years which were attributable to. the 
klan. Although there raay not be any public sympathy for the 
klan in this area, there is certainly no antagonism toward 
the organization and many persons have a passive feeling 
to’,yard its membership and activities* In some instances, 
politicians have solicited the support of the klan in local 
elections. Just recently,., one of the informants of the Knoxville 
Office, who is a high official in the tJKA, KKKK, reported that 
one of the candidates for- U. S. Congress running from the 
Knoxville district had contacted him and solicited the support 
of klan members on his behalf. 


Because of such factors as the above, it is not believed 
that the cooperation of individuals can be utilized for plans 
of disruptive action such as might be available if the 'targets 
were Communist front organizations or related groups. In this 
regard, although news media are very cooperative with the 
Bureau in this territory, it is not believed that in a program 
such as this Was, it would be feasible, to utilize news media 
in any counterintelligence operation in this area. 


This matter has been discussed with Agents handling 
investigations of the klan organizations in the Knoxville 
Division and the following plans have been suggested, as feasible 
for operation against the DK, KICIQC and UICA, KKKK in this terri- 


It is suggested that anonymous telephone calls be made 
to employers of klan members inferring to the employer- that 
his company or business must be following a racist policy in 
view of the fact that he has-an employee (giving his identity) 
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who is a member of the klan organization. These calls wou„i 
be United to those instances where the klan member is or.,/Icy-' 
by some large company or leading business who would possibly 
bo concerned about the picture they present to the public con¬ 
cerning racial matters. • • 


In view of the previously stressed desires of the 
officials of the Knoxville Police Department to maintain racial 
harmony in Knoxville, it is believed that arrangements could 
be' made with the Chief of Police to have one or more squad cars 
visible in the vicinity of the meeting hall of the Knoxville 


;nenr meeting 


Klavern on the nights of their meetings. It is believed that 
if the members saw these squad cars parked.in the vicinity on 
a continuing basis, ix would cause them some apprehension 
and would act as a deterrent, to their activities, as well as 
possible recruitment of new members. 


The UKA, KKKK often holds public meetings on private 
property leased for that 'purpose. At these meetings, officials 
make speeches and invite spectators to make application for 
membership. Informants report that the actual purpose of such 
a meeting is to publicize the klan and secure new members. 

In a few instances, informants have reported that some members 
arriving at the meetings have intentionally covered their 
license plate with a confederate flag metal insignia or with 
a facsimile. On occasions, both the rear and front license 
plates have been obscured or usually only the front license 
obscured. It is believed through the - cooperation of the High¬ 
way Patrol on a command level, that patrolmen might be assigned 
to the area where the meeting is held so that if the klan 
members leaving the meeting continue to have their license plate 
obscured, ’ they may be arrested for violation of the state law 
prohibiting such. 


In connection with the informant program of the Knoxville 
Office, certain persons are interviewed to ascertain their 
cooperation and their potentials as a possible informant. 

It is believed that in such cases where antagonism is shown 
to the Agents’ contact, that a later anonymous call might be • 
made to other members accusing the person contacted by the 








P3I-; as being - an informant. This would cause a disruptive in¬ 
fluence -among* the rank and file and would arouse suspicion and 
distrust. This same plan could be pursued further and calls 
be made to members even though they had not actually been con¬ 
tacted by an Agent in connection with the informant program. 


Additional ideas and tactics were discussed but were 
not considered feasible. Many of the ideas were discarded' 
because it was believed that other actions proposed would 
greatly jeopardize our present informant coverage. As the 
Bureau is aware, this office has informant coverage in these 
organizations on a very high level and we have been able to 
secure detailed information on -membership rolls and appli¬ 
cations, as well as detailed^information on personal activities 
of members, as well as' detailed activity of the membership as 
a group. The Bureau has previously been advised that the program 
of 'interviewing klan members at the time of the assassination 
of President KENNEDY and later in connection with the bombings 
in Birmingham tended to jeopardize our informant coverage, 
due to their high-level positions and the fact that some of./ 
the klan members felt that the information in the possession . 
of the FBI could only haye been obtained from some high official 
source in the klan /• .*• 


Agent personnel responsible for the klan investigations 
are continuing to give this program thought and attention, and 
as the investigations progress, expect that additional ideas 
will be submitted to the Bureau in connection with the status, 
reports. The implementation of any of the above-listed plans, 
of course, will not be put into effect without Bureau approval 
and benefit of Bureau suggestions. 
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date: 10/15/64 


COUNTERJST3LLIGSNC2 PROGRA 
internal SECURITY 
DISRUPTION OF HATE CROUPS 


ReBulet to Atlanta 9/2/64. 

In compliance with referenced letter, the Knoxville 
Office has opened an active control file captioned as above 
and has assigned this matter to an Agent who is experienced 
in the investigation of hate and racist-type organizations. 


two hian 


The Knoxville Office currently has under investigation 
organizations. -The Dixie Klans, Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, Inc. (DX, KXKK) has its national headquarters in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, ahd presently has one chapter active 
in that area. Information reflects that the weekly meetings 
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the actual membership is reported 
>rs. The other klan organization 


ae Ku Klux Klan (UKA, KKKK). • The 
national headquarters of this organization is located within 
the. Birmingham Division. The organization has active chapters 
within the Knoxville territory at Harriman, Maryville, Knox¬ 
ville and Sevierviile. The Maryville chapter has approximately 
127 members and the other three chapters have less than 30 
members. 

Investigation and information obtained from informants 
disclose no information that there are any "Action groups" 
within either of the two klan organizations. Informants have 
been continually reminded to be alert for any members within ^ 
the groups who might organize strong-arm groups to .engage in 

any violent actions and they have reported no informatioji_of_ 

this nature. 
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ba exercised against these groups 
that neither the DK, KKXK nor the 
on the Attorney General T s list un 
Knoxville territory does not lie 
deep South, there is, ox course. 



within the tr 
some sympathy 



dittonally 

for organizations 


such as the klans within the territory as evidenced by the 
increased growth and activity of these organizations in recent 
years. Within the Knoxville territory there have been no acts • 
of violence within x-ecent years which were attributable to. the 
klan. Although there may not be anjr public sympathy for the 
klan in this area, there is certainly no antagonism towai'd 
the ox-ganization and many persons have a passive feeling 
toward its membership and acti.vities> In some instances, . 
politicians have solicited the support of the klan in local 
elections. Just recently,., one of the informants -of the Knoxville 
Office, who is a high official in the TJX A, ICKKK, reported that 
one of the candidates for- U. -S..Congress running from the 
Knoxville district had contacted him and solicited the support 
of klan members on his behalf. 


Because of such factox-s as the above, it is not believed 
that the cooperation of individuals can be utilized for plans 
of disruptive action such as might be available if. the'targets 
were Communist front organizations or related groups. In this ' 
regax*d, although news media are very cooperative with the 
Bureau in this territory, it is not believed that in a program 
such as this was, it would be feasible, to utilize news media 
in any counterintelligence operation in this area. 


This matter has been discussed with Agents handling 
investigations of the klan organizations in the Knoxville 
Division and the following plans have been suggested as feasible 
for operation against the DK, KKKK and UIL4, KKIQC in this terri¬ 
tory: "w ' 

It is suggested that anonymous telephone calls be made 
to employers of klan members inferring to the employer- that 
his company or business must be following a racist policy in 
view of the fact that he has•an employee (giving his identity) 
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who 

be 


s a member of the klan organisation. These calls 
'.cited to those instances where the klan member is 


v/ov; 


by some large company or leading business who would’possibly - 
be concerned about the picture they present to the public con¬ 
cerning racial matters. • • 


In view of the previously expressed desires of the 
officials of the Knoxville Police Department to maintain’ racial . 
harmony in Knoxville, it is believed that arrangements could 
be made with the Chief of Police to have one or more squad cars 
visible in the vicinity of the meeting hall of the Knoxville 
Kiavern on the nights of their meetings. It is believed that 
if the members saw these squad cars parked,in the vicinity on 
a continuing basis, it would cause them some apprehension 
and would act as a deterrent, to their activities, as well as 
possible recruitment of new members. 

The UKA, KICKS' often holds public meetings on private 
property leased for that ’purpose. At these meetings,, officials 
make speeches and invite spectators to make application for 
membership. Informants report that the actual purpose of such 
a meeting is to publicize the klan and secure new member's. ' 

In a few instances, informants have reported that some members 
arriving at the meetings have intentionally covered their 
license plate with a confederate flag metal insignia or with 
a facsimile. On occasions, both the rear and front license 
plates have been obscured or usually only the front license 
obscured. It is believed through the■cooperation of the High¬ 
way Patrol on a command level, that patrolmen might be assigned 
to the area where the meeting is held so that if the klan 
members leaving the meeting continue to have their license plate 
obscured, ’ they may be arrested for violation of the state law 
prohibiting such. 


In connection with the informant program of the Knoxville 
Office, certain.persons are interviewed to ascertain their 
cooperation and their potentials as a possible informant. 

It is believed that in such cases where antagonism is shown 
to the Agents’ contact, that a later anonymous call might be • 
made to other members accusing the person contacted by the 
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2731‘j as being an informant. This would cause a disruptive in¬ 
fluence among the rank and file and would arouse suspicion and 
distrust. This same plan could be pursued further and calls 
be made to members even though they had not actually been con¬ 
tacted by an Agent in connection with the informant program. 


Additional ideas and tactics were discussed but were 
not considered feasible. Man.y of the ideas were discarded' 
because it was believed that other actions proposed v/ould 
greatly jeopardise our present informant coverage. As the 
Bureau is aware, this office has informant coverage in these 
organisations on a very high level and we have been able to 
secure detailed information on membership rolls and appli¬ 
cations, as well as detailed f information on personal activities 
of members,-as well as detailed activity of the membership as 
a group. The Bureau has .previously been advised that the program 
of'interviewing klan members at the time of the assassination 
of President K3NNSDY and later in connection with the bombings 
in Birmingham tended to jeopardise our informant coverage, 
due to their high-level positions and the fact that some of 
she klan members felt that the information in the possession 
of the PBI could only haye been obtained from some high official 
source in the klan.' 


Agent personnel 
are continuing to give 


responsible for the klan investigations 
this program thought and attention, and 


as the investigations progress, expect that additional ideas 


v.'jL XX 


be submitted to the Bureau in connection with' the status 


reports. The implementation of any of the above-listed plans, 
of course, will not be put into effect without Bureau approval • 
and benefit of Bureau suggestions. 










■ReBulet to Atlanta., dated 9/2/64. 

The following is an analysis of potential- counter¬ 
intelligence action against the American Nasi Party (AN?), 
the only hate or Klan organization currently active in the . 
Richmond territory." r - 

. •- . The ANP i^^e'aded- r by-r.6B0RGE w E-±NB0M"KQ'CKWE'BlI^ 

a^.-ihite_.Am.erican -citizen, who're-sides'-with hi's- -"Army" at 
olpb Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, Va. Headquarters of ANP 
is located at 928 North "Randolph St., Arlington, Va. A 

■ The ANP "Army” consists of about fifteen nondescript 
individuals from all parts of the country who have no place to 
go. They are between the ages of 18 to 40. ANP also has 
members throughout the country, totaling about 200. 

GEORGB-TjINOOBN ' ROOKvKEMj has many personal idio¬ 
syncrasies or weaknesses -which make him vulnerable for attack. 
He cannot stand criticism; he..is afraid for his own personal 
safety; he continually believes that he has been infiltrated 
by the Anti-Defamation League, the FBI and hate groups. He is 
suspicious of all members, believing they will be-potential 
assassins of himself or spies .within his group. 

In vievtof these characteristics. It is suggested 
that consideration be given for a careful campaign of corres¬ 
pondence- to be sent to“R®@3§SSLL. from unnamed individuals 
to warn him concerning a new member who plans to do bodily 
harm to him, ' • ’ ~ 
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Further, in tnis connection, correspondence 
directed to ROCKWELL to plant the seed of suspicion 


concerning new members, identifying them as "spies" or the 
Anti-Befamation League or hate groups such as the National 
States Rights Party (NSR?). 

It is noted that both buildings leased by the AN? 
from "sympathizers" are in poor condition and would ben most 
likely, in violation of local law. It is suggested that con- ! 
sideratior. be given to contacting officials of the Arlington / 
County Board of Health and the Arlington County Fire Depart- j 
nent for an official investigation of ANP premises. 

Furthermore, in this regard It is believed that if 
reliable news sources were apprised of the investigation., > 

there would be an expose o? the true - conditions of the ANP., 
resulting in public criticism of SO'OdSfJS-LL. Also., the publicity 
would tend to frustrate efforts to recruit new and youthful 
adherents who hold .any grandeur of ANP when apprised of the' 
true picture. 

ROCKWELL maintains a printing press at ANP Head¬ 
quarters, S28 N. Randolph St., and without this printing 
press, AN? activities 'would be greatly Impaired. This, printing 
press is actually owned- by a former memoer, CH-R-ISTOPER-:-A¥ERY- 
BAILS I, who leased the printing press to -SQCKSELEufcar"$±’r0O-——* 
per year. 


Information recently received Indicates that BArlrgSY- 
has expressed interest in getting back his printing press. 

It is suggested that consideration be given to approaching * 

BAI-LEY, through a third party, to seek the return of the . i 

printing press and possibly entertainment of a law suit which -- 
seeks the return of the printing press. -B&iEEY Is presently 
re siding... in_ the Wash ing t . area. ■ 

yflt is noted animosity exists between ROCKWELL and 
J5UFARU eV^vFIELDS- , ahe ad_ of_NSRP. Furthermore, It is noted 
that ROCKWELL- recently broughV suit against-FIELDS for slander 
in a letter written to a third party. It Is suggested that ■ 
this relationship could be further antogonized by inflammatory 
correspondence, ostensibly sent to ROCKWELL by NSRP officials 
in Birmingham, Alabama. It is thought such correspondence might 
also result in disruptive action of NSRP. 
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S./C l RICHMOND 


sthtect:. 


COUNTERINTELLIGENCE PROGRAM 

^INTERNAL security 

DISRUPTION 0? KATE GROUPS- 


•ReBulet to Atlanta, dated 9/2/64. 


The following is an analysis of potential counter¬ 
intelligence action against the American Nazi Party (AN?), 
the only hate or Klan organization currently active in the 
Richmond territory.' ? 

. - . The ANP -is-lheadedrhy-GEORGE •'DINCOIif'rHUCRIJE'LIiy- 

a-.w h ite -American -citizen, who-resides with his- "Army” at 
615b Nilson Boulevard, Arlington, Va. Headquarters of ANP 5 
is .located at 928 North "Randolph ■ St. , Arlington, Va. s . 


The AMP "Army 15 consists of about fifteen nondescript 
individuals from all parts of the country who have no place to 
go. They are between the ages of 18 to 40. ANP also has 
members throughout the country, totaling about 200 . 


GEORGShLINOOLN ■ROCKa’IEDL has many personal idio¬ 
syncrasies or weaknesses 'Which make him vulnerable for attack. 
He cannot stand criticism; he..is afraid for his own personal 
safety; he continually believes that he has been infiltrated 
by the Anti-Defamation League, the FBI .and hate groups. He Is 
suspicious of all members, believing they will be-potential 
assassins of himself or spies within his group. 

In view of these characteristics, it Is suggested 
that consideration be given for a careful campaign of corres¬ 
pondence to be sent' to“-Rg^CNSL]L from unnamed individuals 
to warn him concerning a new member who plans to do bodily 
harm "bo him* * • 
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Further, In this connection, correspondence 
should be directed to ROCKWELL to plant the seed of suspicion- 
concerning new members, identifying them as "spies." or the ; 
Anti-Defamation League or hate groups such as the National 
States Rights Party (NSRP). 

It is noted that both buildings leased by the AN? 
from "sympathizers" are In poor condition and would be, most 
likely, in violation of local law. It Is suggested that con- ! 
sideration be given to contacting officials of the Arlington { 
County Board of Health and the Arlington County Fire Depart- f 
ment for an official investigation of ANP premises. 

Furthermore, in this regard it is believed that if 
' reliable news sources %-rere apprised of the investigation, 
there would be an expose of, the true - conditions of the ANP, l 
resulting In public criticism of EOSKWELL. Also, the publicity 
would tend to frustrate efforts to recruit new and youthful 
adherents who hold .'any grandeur of ANP when apprised of the' 
true picture. ’ - 

^ 

ROCKWELL maintains a printing press at ANP Head¬ 
quarters, 928 N, Randolph St., and without this printing 
press, ANP activities would be greatly impaired. This, printing 
press is actually /owned- by a former member, CH-R-IST0P5-R~-A J 7ERY~- 

who leased the printing press to SCC^SItL foir"$l*rO©—-— 
per year. 

.Information recently received Indicates that BASSBlf 
has expressed Interest In getting back his printing press. • ; 
It is suggested that consideration be given to approaching - 

BASEBf, through a third party,' to seek the return of the . 

printing press and possibly entertainment of a law suit which 
seeks the return of the printing press. -BArlLEY is presently 
residin g in the Wash.lngtofu._l>. C. area. • 


is noted animosity exists between ROCKWELL and 
o f ^SR t P. . Furthermore, it is noted 
'that .EOOKWELL- recently brought' suit against-FIELDS for slander 
In a letter written to a third party. It is suggested that 
this relationship could be further antogonized by Inflammatory 
correspondence, ostensibly sent to-ROCKWE-EL by NSRP officials 
In Birmingham, Alabama. It is thought such correspondence might 
also result in disruptive action of NSRP. 


- 2 - 
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L'XiTED STATES G iRXMEXT 

Memorandum 


:o 


DIRECTOR, T'BI 


date: 


: / SAC, 


•• -rr ■■ • 


SUBJECT: 


COUNTER INTELL IGENCE PROGRAM -• 

INTERNAL SECURITY 
DISRUPTION OE HATE GROUPS —’ 

EeBuiet to Atlanta, 9/2/64. 

The Savannah Office has the following kl an^o/jgani 
zations currently under active investigation. • 

1 . Association of Georgia. ICIans ( 

This Rian has. only one Iclavern, Klavern #2A ‘ ^ 

located "in Savannah, Geoi^gia. It has recently 
been attempting to organize a klavern in 
Brunswick,. Qeorgia, but has rot met with any 
success. '/ “ 1 • 

• ' / < i 

< - CHARLES~H-- 5 ^ 2 ADBQX, -the-Ajeade^^of this group, 

is ineffective in that he talks a great deal 
about what they should do and what the officers 
and members should do, but does not take any 
specific action. 

2. Association of South Carolina Elans, KKKK 


This klan now has only one active klavern within 
the Savannah Division and that is Klavern fr 335 • - x 

in T/est Columbia, S. C. This klan has • conducted ; 
several rallies in South Carolina for the purpose • 
of building up their klavern and starting new 
klaverns, and may have a new klavern in i 

Hemingway, S. C. -~ 


The active leader.j/f cnis klan group appears to 
be . a o os4^Q±£ ±ce e^eloye e- in L 

S. C. , although he carries the tfitTe •' 


There have been recent 


Co lumbia. ___ 

only of secretary, 
indications that members of the Board of Association 
of South Carolina Klans feel -HODGES- is usurp ing^- 
their authority and m akin g dec.is.lons__v/ithoutl '* 
consulting them. 
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EXKX 




3. United Slans of America, Inc., 


This klan group has the foil 
located within the Savannah 


ov/ing act 
Division: 





a. Klavern #4, Plant a, 3. C . 

This klavern moved about a year ago from 
Effingham to Olanta in anticipation of 
attracting mt>re members-, but still attracts 
a maximum of 9 members to its meetings. 


b. Klavern #41,. Savannah, Georgia . 

The attendants'at the meetings of this klavern 
have fallen .off to usually a maximum of 6. 

It did’..sponsor one rally in the summer of 
1964 which was considered a failure. 

c. Klavern #314, Swainsboro, Georgia . 

This klavern is one of the most active, but 
meets 'only once a month. Many members-also 
meet with Klavern #310, Waynesboro, Georgia, 
but neither klavern has engaged in any activity 
other than one street walk held in Waynesboro 
this past summer. The active membership has 
-fallen off apparently due to lack of activity 
during the past year. 

d. Klavern #310, Waynesboro, Georgia ' 

This klavern has only 8 to 10 members in- 
attendance at their monthly meetings and has 
lost membership during the past year. 


e. • Klavern #301, Washington, Georgia . 

This klavern has repoi*tedly been in a doubtful 
state for the past two years. The klavern 
was torn by dissension over financial matters 
about two years ago and has rarely had sufficient 
members in attendance since that time to hold 
a meeting. 


-2- 
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Altamaha lien 


’s Club rr 72, Barley, Ga 


This klavern is the newest active -Iclavern 
and has about 40 members, ox which about 


16 are active. They ousted one Exalted 
Cyclops who indicated he favored aggressive 
action, and several members have quit because 
of the views of this Exalted Cyclops. This 
is the only, Iclavern in the Savannah Division 
believed to have an ’’action” group v/ithin 
the Iclavern. j 


/ 


the Exalted Cyclops 


s t at e d •, , 


They 


At a meeting \/n 7/27/64 

a ^ 

- vt " 

advised then io start "aTlailitary unit” 
plan to have .this unit trained in a secret 
type of. training. It was indicated that in 
the event the Communists and Negroes attempt 
to take-over public facilities, that the klan 
would take over operation of the railroads. 


At a meeting on 8/11/64, it was decided the • 
military unit would be called the "Brothers 
of Patriots" and that they have a bank account 
as such. A fee is charged to join, and they 
are going to teach, the members judo. 


The most effective disruptive action taken-against the 
klan so fax’ was the interviewing of klan membex'S -in connection 
with the "Bapb-omb" case. 

■ It is believed the most effective countei-intelligeace 
program would be a program that would reveal to the members 
of this organization that their identities are known to the 
FBI. This would include a program-of harassment by setting up 
"not too discreet” stake out of the meeting places or roads 
leading to meeting places to obtain license numbers, interview 
of the klan members", neighborhood investigations and inquiry 
at their places of employment concerning the members* activity, 
in the klan. 


It is further believed-that efforts should be made 
during the course of these inquii’ies to’obtain knowledge 
concerning the individual member’s personal life which might 
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fur ..ash info max ion that could ’os used in. a campaign of 
. anor.yr.ous telephone calls or notes to his family or employer. 

Curing interviews of members, inferences or slight 
hints ecuId be drooped indicating another specific member 
of uhe hlavern as the source of information. 

On ,. Sotiuh .Carolina 

Lav; Enforcement Division"TSCLSD) , Columbia, S. C., advised 
his organisation had arrested five persons from the vicinity 
of "Zest Columbia, - S. C., in connection with the burning of a 
cross on the grounds of the Governor’s Mansion., Columbia, 


These persons admitted they are members of a recently 
formed group of the United Klans of America, Inc., at West 
Columbia, S. C. 

Chief■STROM- said he desires to call in several 
responsible newspapermen from throughout South Cai’olina, snd 
ash thorn to publish articles in the leading South Carolina 
newspapers, pointing out to the public how membership in a klan 
organisation may hurt an .individual, his family or his children 
in later life. -Gane-g -S T-RGM re qu este d tha t the FBI assist him 
in gathering information concerning this matter such as ho w- 
LTarT m ■ -,-noofsliip”may” affect the onoortunityi3.Qrl~the_. klan member 
dr”l’Vembers of -nis family in o btaining employment with the 
tf. S.' ‘ Government"." . ' 


In addition, some klan informants are in a position 
to take the side of dissident groups within the klaberns and 
help xo create or increase dissension.. 

i 

* It is requested that the Bureau give consideration 

to helping Chief of the SCLED .in^c^ 

his request jlor. information as. tux. how...klan„member£hip,niay_^ 
nb'dv’oht cmnlcvment by klan members or members of their families 
by ~ xL e ’ 1 e do r a 1 ~G6vermten‘t 


It is also suggested that the Atlanta Office ascertain 
nonlicable state laws that could be used in the State of 
Georgia in discouraging klan membership, particularly- on the 
cart of state or local employees or appointees. 






*,* * t.„N. KwC- .O. 17 

UNITED STATES G ERNMENT 

*? /T 

t n rn nr 


memo 


l-'AOM 


SUBJECT 


DIRECTOR, FBI 


/ sac, savannah 


date: 


COUNTERINTELLIGENCE PROGRAM - 
INTERNAL SECURITY 
DISRUPTION OF HATS GROUPS 

EeBulet to Atlanta, 9/2/64, 

The Savannah Office has the following klan n organi¬ 
zations currently under active investigation. . 

1. Association of Georgia, Elans 

This Elan has. only one klavern, Klavern #2A.—■, 

It has recently 
klavern in 


located'in Savannah, Georgia, 
been attemoting to organize a 


Brunswick,. Georgia, -but has not met with any 
success. " r ** 


2 . 


CliARMS^S^iADDOX,.-she-^ades.-Of this group, ; 
is ineffective in that he talks a great deal < 
about what they should do and what the officers 1 
and members should do, but does not take any ; 
specific action. 

Association of South Carolina IClans, I-CKKK 

This klan now has only one active klavern within' 
the Savannah Division and that is Klavern #335 7 - - N 
in West Columbia, S. C. This klan has•conducted j 
several rallies in South Carolina for the purpose - 
of building up their klavern and starting new /* 
klaverns, and may have a new klavern in 
Hemingway, S. C. --" i • 


The active leader^jso: cars klan group appears tc 
be .~ _a.-ive-vaninvee^ 1 n ' : 


Co lumbia, S, C,, although he carries the title 
only of -secretary. There have been recent - , 

indications that members of the Board of Association 
of South Carolina Klans feel -HODGES-- is usurping v ; 
their authority and making decis.lons__v/ithoutl ‘ 
consulting them. 
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itec Sians of America, 


Inc., KKKK 


This kian 
located v/: 


group has the following active 
thin the Savannah Division: 



a. Klavern #4, Planta, S, C , 

This klavern moved about a year ago from 
Effingham to Olanta in anticipation of 
attracting mbre members-, but still attracts 
a maximum of S members to its meetings. 

b. Klavern #41,. Savannah, Georgia . 

The attendants at the meetings of this klavern 
have fallen .off to usually a maximum of 6. 

It did-.sponsor one rally in the summer of 
1954 which was considered a failure. 

c. Klavern #314, Swainsboro, Georgia . 

This klavern is one of the most active, but 
meets'only once a month. Manymembers-also 
meet with Klavern #310, Waynesboro, Georgia, 
but neither klavern has engaged in any activity- 
other than one street walk held in Waynesboro 
this past summer. The active membership has 
fallen off apparently due to lack of activity 
during the past year. 

d. Klavern #310, Waynesboro, Georgia 

This klavern has only 8 to 10 members in 
attendance 'at their monthly meetings and has 
lost membership during the past year. 

e. Klavern #301, Washington, Georgia. 


This klavern has reportedly been in a doubtful 
state for the past two years. The klavern 
was torn by dissension over financial matters 


about two years ago and has rare 
members in attendance since that 

rvopf i rip* 


y had sufficient 
time to hold 


_9._ 








Altanaha harms Club #72, Baxley, C-a. 


This klavern is the newest active -Iclavern 
and has about -i'O members, of which about 
IS are active. They ousted one Exalted 
Cyclops who indicated he favored aggressive 
action, and several members have quit because 
of the views of this Exalted Cyclops. This 
is the only, klavern in the Savannah Division 
believed to have an "action” group within 
the klavern. < 

f 

At a meeting V--- 7/27/64,. the Exalted Cyclops 
stated CAD.lAIIyp>CKATGy - Sr^at-e.pGr.and a^^^^n, had 
advised them to start^s/railitary unit'. They 
plan to have this unit trained in a secret 
type of. training. It was Indicated that In 
the event the Communists an'd Negroes attempt'' 
to take-over public facilities, that the klan 
would take over operation of the railroads. 


At a meeting on 8/11/64, it was decided the ■ 
military unit would be called the "Brothers 
of Patriots" and that they have a bank account 
as such. A fee Is charged to join, and they 
are going to teach the r>iembers judo. 


The most effective disruptive action taken- against the 
klan so far was the,interviewing of klan members -in connection 


wxtn the "Ban- 


r* 


case. 


■ It is believed the most effective counterintelligence 
program would be a program that would reveal to the members 
of this organization that their identities are knowm to the 
FBI. This would include a program of harassment by setting up 
"not too discreet" stake out of the meeting places or roads 
leading to meeting places to obtain license numbers-, interview 
of the klan members, neighborhood investigations and inquiry 
at their places of employment concerning the members’ activity, 
in the klan. 


It is further believed that efforts should be made 
curing the course of these inquiries to'obtain knowledge 
concerning the individual member’s personal life which might 
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ikruish in vernation that could be used in a campaign of 
anonymous telephone calls or notes to his family or employer. 


During interviews of members, inferences or slight 
hints could be dropped indicating another specific member 
of the hlavern as the source of information. 

On 9/25/64, , South Carolina 

Lav/ Deforcement Division (SOLED), Columbia, S. C., advised 
his organization had'arrested five persons from the vicinity 
of West Columbia, • S. C. , in connection with the burning of a 
cross on the grounds of the Governor’s Mansion, Columbia, 

"S. C. 

These persons admitted they are members of a recently 
formed grout? of the United IClans of America, Inc., at West 
Columbia-, s" C. 

Chief -• STBOM said he desires to call in several 
responsible newspapermen from throughout South Carolina,and 
ash them to publish articles in the leading South Carolina 
newspapers, pointing out to the public how membership in a klan 
organization may hurt an .individual, his family or his children 


"in s r> t. C :v 


-6hi-ef/'~STh€>M requested that the FBI assist him 


tiT~S.‘ ‘Covernmen' 


iploymen; 


In addition, some klan informants are in a position 
to take the side of dissident groups within the klaberns and 
help to create or increase dissension. 

7 

J 

! It is requested that the Bureau give consideration : 

to helping "Chief ^r*^5V^S^©M~o# ! dth'e. " SCL E D_ in" connecSibh/wiin : 
his recue s trior.. information - as-.ho^how..klan..membersliip. .m ay j 

’■frovent employment by klan members or members of their families | 
by"the Federal Government7~ ' ? 

’ ~~ "* 7 '“ '* w ' ’ 

It is also suggested that the Atlanta Office ascertain 
applicable state laws that could be used in the State of 
Georgia in discouraging klan membership, particularly- on the 
mart of state or local employees or appointees. 
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Memorandum 


I DIRECTOR, FBI 


date: October 15, 1964 


subject: 


! SAC, BALTIMORE 

/ - 

I 

COUIIT^Iin , EILIGEIICE--PRO.GRAi£- 
/ INTERNAL SECURITY 
/DISRUPTION OF HATE GROUPS 


Reference Bureau letter to Atlanta dated 
September 2, 1964. ' ' ... ’ 

A review of Baltimore files reflects that there are 
presently no Klan organizations operating within the territory 
covered by the Baltimore Office. Baltimore files reflect that there 
are several alleged members of the American Nazi Party (AN?) 
living In the Baltimore area. However these individuals are . . 

associated with the AN? located in the territory covered by the 
Richmond Office and there are no AH? groups in the Baltimore 
territory. The Fighting American Nationalists (FAN) 


organization in zne 


.timore area is aeiunct 


The National States Rights Party (NSRP) was to some 
extent active on the Eastern Shore of Maryland during the Spring 
•and early Summer of 1964 but there has been no reported,, 
activity there in recent months. The only evidence of current 
activity by the NSRP in the Baltimore area are news stories which 
a-ppearad in the September 28 and September 30> 1964, editions of the 
Baltimore Evening Sun, which reflected that two Baltimore County 
Councilman received letters from UI1LLA2'1 ABRA-tLSF 6-RD, organizer 
of the NSRP, threatening to "paper” their districts with 
derogatory pamphlets If they voted for a proposed civil rights 
.bill in Baltimore County. Information was -also received that 
| a leaflet put out by the NSRP entitled "A Stab In the Back” was 
being distributed in the Towson, Maryland, area, of Baltimore 
County. 

In view of the current lack of activity by Klan and 
hate groups within the Baltimore Division territory, the Baltimore 
Office is not in a position at this time to make any specific 
recommendations for counterintelligence action. 
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The Baltimore Office -will be alert for any 
opportunities for potential counterintelligence action against 
pertinent organizations or individuals active within the 
Baltimore Office territory. 
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■Memorandum 






d^« : <)# sgl 15, 19-54 


Hi I ! f 


DIRECTOR, FBI 


! SAC, BALTIMORE. 


COTOiTERIIST BLLIG SiCS - PRO GS AM . 
/'INTERNAL SECURITY / 

/ DISRUPTION OF HATS C-ROUPS 


i Reference Bureau letter to Atlanta dated 

September 2, 1954. ■ / . 

A review of Baltimore files reflects that there are 
| presently no Klan organizations operating within the territory 
| covered by the Baltimore Office. Baltimore files reflect that the: 
j are several alleged members of the American Nazi Party (AH?) 

; living in the Baltimore area. However these individuals are 
associated with the AN? located in the territory covered by the 
Richmond Office and there are no ANP groups in the Baltimore 
territory. The Fighting American Nationalists (FAN) 

; organisation in the Baltimore area is defunct. 

! ' The National States Rights Party (HSR?) was to some 

: extent active on the Eastern Shore of Maryland during the Spring 
early Summer of 19c— cut there has been no reported 
activity there in recent months. The only evidence of current 
I activity by the 2TSRP in the Baltimore area are news stories which 
appeared in the September 23 and September "2,0 > 1$54, editions of il 
iBaltimore Evening Sun, which reflected that two Baltimore County 
Councilman received letters from WILLIAi'IlBRAIIiSFO-KD, organizer 
of the NSRP, threatening to !: paper :i their districts with 
. derogatory pamphlets if they voted for a proposed civil rights 
’ bill in Baltimore County. ■ Information was also received that 
a leaflet put out by the NSRP entitled "A Stab in the Back” was 
being distributed in the Tews on, Maryland, area of Baltimore 
;County. 


In view of the current lack of activity by Klan and 
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' ' ^ - P v v i* —. . • - - . ^ *J* V ( y ^ - wV V/i« i ...V C K/ ^ .✓*/'• 

ndicasing promiscuity -on the part of a Klansman ; s wife cv 
x: the part of a Klansman, although Informants vine farnisn 
w.fcrmnsion pertaining to those individuals are fairly vie 11 
Lcquaintcd with many of them. Approximately two years ago, 
>ne Klansman did become jealous when a single Klan member 
unmarried) flirted with his wife at a social function, 
io-wever, the married member is no longer active, and there 
.3 not Known to have been any further development of that 
situation. 


Pertinent to this analysis is the following 
observation: VJithin the past 70 days, Montgomery, Ala., 
where activity of UKA and A.SRP are centralized, has 
experienced desegregation of restaurants, hotels, motels, 
and public schools, pursuant to the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act and pursuant to orders of the united States District 
Court at Montgomery. Initially, particularly on 7/4 ana 
7/6/64, following the passage of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act, there was an attempt by Klansmen to gather and con¬ 
spire for the purpose of Interfering with the desegregation 
of* movie theaters- and restaurants in downtown Montgomery. 
However, Mobile informants furnished information well in 
advance of the actual-proposed action, enabling Mobile to 
notify the Montgomery Police Department. The Police Depart¬ 
ment -acted very promptly and effectively, disbursing Klansmen 
vine had gathered in the danger area, and making it quite 
clear that no unlawful activity or interference with the 
•enforcement of the 1964 Civil Rights Act would be tolerated. 
Booh the fact that the information was leaked to authorities ‘ 
and the fact that the authorities took effective action 
were highly demoralizing to the Klan personnel (who are 
also the only significant personnel of- the ASRP). ‘ The 
demoralization was so complete that when Montgomery public 
schools viere desegregated, Klansmen did not even appear in 
the vicinities of the schools and took no action of any 
kind,, either at the schools or in any other place, in any 
effort to interfere with the desegregation. 

' It is therefore fully evident that the purposes 


sought by the Cl program, that Is the demoralization^ and 

> ' . ^ - * __ _ . • _*_ _ . _ -s _ _ - _ . _ « . 


the rendering Ineffective of such organizations, was 
accomplished by direct investigation and Police action. 

I’o implication is intended that the work of the Mobile 
Office has been finally done pertaining to these organizations. 
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-.rdi” fact, the current program of the Mobile Office is 
to intensify and make more extensive the informant covers 
aye of pertinent organisations. These informants will be 
particularly alert for personal information of the kind 
which might be suitable for the institution of Cl action 
in.the future, and such information will be diligently 
sought by Agents' conducting Investigation concerning these 
organisations and individuals. Mobile will also continue 
to be alert for any opportunity to utilize the system which 
has been effective in the past., that of cooperating with - 
local law enforcement.to take the kind of action which dis¬ 
courages unlawful action on the part of the Kl&n groups. 

Recommendation 
- ^ 

The Mobile Office'has no recommendation for any 
logical immediate Cl action at this time. 

. Action Cronos 


Mobile racial informants have furnished the 
identities' of most Individuals within the bTCA and ASRP who 
arc considered the-most.likely to commit acts of violence 
or intimidation. Most of these persons have been under 
investigation for some time, and in many Instances Summary 
f.courts have been furnished to the Bureau pertaining to,them. 
In’each of the instances of bombings In the vicinity of 
Montgomery,- Ala., including the bombings In Mississippi in 
recent weeks. Agents have interviewed neighbors and employers 
of these individuals and have made visual checks, particularly 
late at night, in efforts to ascertain whether or not the 
persons themselves were home or whether' or not their auto¬ 
mobiles were parked at their residences. In many cases, 
and probably in most cases, these Klan personnel become 
aware of these inquiries and on several situations it is 
known that they observed Agents checking their cars and 
observing their residences at night. These persons are 
therefore under the Impression that Bureau Agents have them 
under virtually constant surveillance. They remarked to 
each other in the presence of informants on occasion that 
they feel that their telephones are tapped and they have 
also expressed the fear that their meeting places are 
subjected to microphone devices. It Is believed that this-, 
fear or. their part constitutes a very effective deterrent, 
and may vc-pv well be a urineioal reason for their failure 


measures in connection with the racial 
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L'ciors 
> „. o -C* 


■J- '-V 


Through 


in- 


fcags 


oi 


[to¬ 


re cent 

rougu observations of license 

..chiles parked at meeting places, Mobile Office is cons hart 
learning of the identities of new persons who have some 
potential fr violence,- In all such cases, a case file is 
opened on that individual, his identity being established 
and his background being obtained. Mo particular effort is 
made to'keep those investigations so discreet that the Klan 
man will not learn that the FBI Is inquiring about him. 

This practice is deemed to be effective with respect to 
these individuals. 


As sc 


t forth hereinbefore, Mobile viill intensify 
its efforts to discover information, v/hich can be used in 
the Cl program. ? • 




Pertaining to the possibility of exposure of 
n and Klan-type activities through reliable news media, 
should be observed that it is the firm policy of navis 
la in the Montgomery. Ala*, area to completely Ignore 
oe Klan groups, ana to give them no publicity at all. 
mo 




O ill 

n?c some - with 
x pale so 


"O 

of 


s, UKA. has -held several public rallies, 
distribution and even one 


b/ 

radio advertisement 


id tne press to artend. 


iney nave 
;se rallies, hoping to secure 
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from tnem. i-.gain, at as oelaevea mat me 
y of the press to ignore these groups has had the 
desirable effect, both in frustrating them in their 
h for publicity, and in avoiding advertising them 

__ if done, might rally more persons to the Klan caus 

result in their increasing their membership. Because 
these considerations, it is believed'that at least in 
s area, the currant press policy of ignoring the Klan 
more effective than would be a' policy of exposure of 
evils of the organizations. 
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Attached hereto is the response to Item #2 in 
the Senate Select Committee (SSC) letter to Mr. K. William 
O'Connor, Esq. on July 14, 1975. Item #2 is set forth 
as follows: 

"All memoranda and any other materials which 
contain or reflect studies of 'counterintelligence and 
disruption tactics' and the making of 'appropriate 
recommendation' as mentioned in approved Recommendation #3 
on page 5 of the July 30, 1964 memorandum captioned 
'Investigation of Ku Klux Klan and Other Hate Groups' 
from J. H. Gale to Mr. Tolson." 
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Attached hereto is the response to Item #2 in 
the Senate Select Committee (SSC) letter to Mr. K. William 
O’Connor, Esq. on July 14, 1975. Item #2 Is set forth 
as follows: 

"All memoranda and any other materials which 
contain or reflect studies of ’counterintelligence and 
disruption tactics* and the making of ’appropriate 
recommendation’ as mentioned in approved Recommendation #3 
on page 5 of the July 30, 1964 memorandum captioned 
’Investigation of Ku Klux KLan and Other Hate Groups' 
from J. H. Gale to Mr. Tolson." 
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OU OtH.ikeO. NO. 27 

UNITED STATES GC 


RNMENT 


Memorandum 


•t 


TO 


ME. TOLSON 


FROM 


J. H. GA 



DATE: JulySO, 1964 


SUBJECT: 


^^Investigation of ku klux klan and other hate 
Groups ' ’ , 

I . . 

Mr. Sullivan has proposed that the development of informants''In the Xu Xlux 
Klan (KICK) and other hate groups as well as tne investigation and penetration oi these 


... ' \. 



organizations from an intelligence standpoint be transferred from the General 
Investigative Division to the Domestic Intelligence Division (DID). He bases his 
recommendations on the premise that organizations like the KKK and supporting 
groups are essentially subversive in that they hold principles and recommend courses 
of action that are inimical to the Constitution as are the viewpoints of the Communist 
Party. He does not maintain that the actions of the hate groups constitute the same 
menace as the Communist Party inasmuch as they are not controlled by a foreign 
power. •vi-uur<.,i / ' n 7 e .|| ,• Proqr - D»\sro of |-{«T«a A r< 1 -'— tr-v 


He feels that the DID over the years has developed wide experience in the 
penetration of subversive organizations through informants, anonymous sources, 
sophisticated microphone and technical surveillances, interview programs of 
a highly specialized nature, etc., and that his division could put this experience 
to excellent use in penetrating the Klan and other hate groups. 


• ' Mr. Sullivan feels that the DID would be in a position to launch a 
disruptive counter-intelligence program against the Klan and other hate groups 
with the same effectiveness that they are now doing insofar as the Communist Party 
is concerned. He also proposes an immediate series of regional conferences to 
instruct pertinent field personnel and to devise imaginative, aggressive and highly 
specialized programs to carry out the responsibilities in question. He states the , 
Communist Party is increasing its activities in the field of racial natters and J j . 
civil rights, directing more and more of its fire against the KKK and similar "* 

organizations to confuse the issue. He feels that because of the stepped up • / 
activities of the Communist Party in this area it would help prevent marked confusion 
from developing in the areas of activities being handled by the General Investigative 
and Domestic Intelligence Divisions if the DID assumes these responsibilities. \ 


The functions in question were formerly handled by the DH^up until 1958 . : 

jwhen they were transferred to the General Investigative Division. . This matter was - 
i considered by the Executives Conference 10/1/58 and the transfer recommended. 

1-Mr. Rosen' 1 - Mr. Sullivan Rf£ 30 ^ "-4^-Zrh 3* — _ jL A 

1 - Mr. Belmont 1 - Mr. Mohr_// . “ 
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Jtfemo foi|j M!r'. Tolson 

Re: Investigation of Ku Klux Klan and Other Hate Groups 

< .! ’ ; • 

11 0ne of the prime factors in the decision to transfer these responsibilities from the 
DID in 1958 was the almost complete absence of Communist Party activity iii the 
racial area although at that time the Communist Party sought to capitalize on such 
incidents after their occurrence. j 

I - I 

Mr. Rosen was opposed to the transfer of the functions in question to the 
General Investigative Division in 1958 and his present position is consistent in that 
he maintains that the development of informants and the penetration of the Klan 
and other hate groups are primarily intelligence functions v/hich should be handled 
by the DID ?S S 11'T'TO rjmVyrr j\ ** ^ '"i’n ’f £5r» 13 t " Clh ^3 'IflP 

best keep abreast of the whole field by having all angles of the racial field united 
in one division as suggested by Mr. Sullivan. Mr.. Rosen points out that the 
development, supervision and administrative handling of racial and security 
informants are analogous. 


Mr. Rosen feels that there is a tendency toward oversimplification 
in blaming all racial murders on Klansmen and hate groups. He points out that the 
murders of Medgar Evers, Postman Moore and even the assassination of President 
Kennedy were initially and generally attributed to Klan and hate gio up members 
whereas Investigation showed that the individuals charged with the murders of 
'Evers and Moore were without organization affiliation and the PresL dent was 
slain by an avowed Marxist who was active in the Fair Play for Cuba Committee. 


i.» Mr. Rosen and Mr. Sullivan both agree that the investigation of individual 

cases, i. e. bombings, murders, police brutality, etc., should be handled by the 
| General Investigative Division. Mr. Rosen feels that whether subject or victims 
j are Klan members, Communist Party members or completely without organizational 
affiliation has no more bearing on our supervision of the substantive civil rights 
violation than it would have if the violation involved were Theft from Interstate Shipment, 
| Bank Robbery or White Slave Traffic Act. 


I Mr. Belmont disagrees with Messrs. Rosen and Sullivan and feels 

that while the proposed transfer of functions from the General Investigative 
to the Domestic Intelligence Division is theoret ically appealing, it is not a 
practical answer to our problem.. He states that at the time of the 1958 transfer 
of functions in question the basis was the close inter-relationship between the 
activities of the Klan and hate groups and the entire civil rights field of investigation. 
He feels this argument has even more strength today than in 1958, because, over¬ 
whelmingly, our interest in Klan and hate groups today is their relationship with 
integration and civil rights. Mr. Belmont believes the transfer of functions would 

1 create an undesirable division of authority and responsibility; that our best chance 
to break major civil rights cases such as bombings, murders, etc., is through 
. information developed from the inside as a result of coverage established in the 

-2 - 
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Memo for Mr. Tolson 

Re: Inves tigation of Ku Klux Klan and Other Hate Groups 


!■ » 


the Klan, hate 


community where the crime occurred; i. e. informants and sources in 
groups, subversive organizations, but also sources not connected with any group, 
who will report potential violence and individuals prone to violence. We are following' 
the policy of aggressively seeking out persons addicted to violence even though they 
have not violated a Federal law as yet. He feels that the Division that is going to 
investigate these cases should forge the necessary tools to use for this purpose. 

Mr. Belmont does not feel that the transfer of this responsibility will be helpful to the 
Bureau from an investigative standpoint nor in meeting the heavp^esponsibilities we no’ 
have in tins area. 1 • 

VIEWS OF THE INSPECTION DIVISION: 

Inspector feels there is certainly some merit and logic in Mr. Belmont’s 
reasoning and it is felt instant issue is not one that is completely black or white. 

Under the present setup there is coordination and daily exchange of 
information between Domestic intelligence and General Investigative Divisions 
t in that both Divisions insure that communications and other matters of information 
are brought to the attention of each other as they arise from matters for which 
each Division is “primarily responsible. However, it seems the real issue today 
just as in 1958, is where does the weight of the interest lie in the racial question. 

In 1958 it clearly lay in the General Investigative Division because, according to 
information available to the Bureau at that time, in practically no instances had 
racial incidents been caused or inspired by Communist Party elements although 
I the Party naturally sought to capitalize on incidents after they occurred. Also, 

[in 1958, it was felt that consolidation would streamline certain operations. 

Today it seems clear from information developed by Domestic 
Intelligence Division that the Communist Party now has evidenced a definite interest 
in the racial problem, is becoming deeply enmeshed therein, and appears to be 
exploiting it to an ever-increasing extent. Although prosecution for civil rights 
and other criminal violations is still an ultimate objective, there is definite 
need for an intelligence type penetration of these racial and hate groups so as 
to keep abreast of and ahead of their plans and activities. This seems more 
properly the function of the Domestic Intelligence Division. 

. Analysis was made by Inspector relative to coverage of the Klan and other 

j| hate groups. The General Investigative Division has been putting a great deal of 
I pressure on the field to increase informant coverage. They have recently instructed 
the field to conduct surveys relative to instituting technical coverage on certain key 
Klan figures, have interviewed at least once all known Klan membersf all Klan . 

E ders have been investigated from intelligence standpoint and recommendations 
r e been made that intelligence type cases be opened on each Klan member, A 
2 kly progress airtel is being obtained from field concerning informant development, 
ivever, undoubtedly additional coverage is needed particularly in the Klaverns 
t have been formed since the .civil rights bill passed. There is no question about 
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Memo for 


Mr. Tolson 


Re: Investigation of Ku Klux Klan and:Other Hate Groups 


the fact that the DID has had broad experience in the penetration ojpsi oVersive 
organizations and has achieved noteworthy results in infiltrating tlje ( ommunist 
Party and Soviet intelligence operations. It is felt that unquestionably this 
experience and know-how could be put to good advantage in penetrating the Klan 
and other hate groups. ' ( 


Hi 


i 


M 


The Inspection Division feels that the advantages in having the 
direction of all informant and intelligence matters in the racial field in one division 
as outlined by 2Ir. Sullivan and dir. Hcsen outweigh tne ad.van.uges cl daring the 
hate group informants and intelligence functions with the substantive civil rights cases. 
Under the proposed transfer of phases of. the racial problem to Domestic Intelligence 
Division there will still be definite responsibility in both divisions, Mr. Rosen 
to retain responsibility for supervision of substantive civil rights violations and 
other criminal violations. This dual responsibility, however, should pose no 
problem because there are numerous examples of it successfully being handled 
in the Bureau today. In this regard it will be noted that the administrative handling 
of the entire criminal informant program is handled by the Special Investigative 
| Division which includes the informants being utilized on General Investigative 
/Division cases. It will also be noted that the Special Investigative Division handles 
\ the informant and intelligence aspects of organized crime. However, the General 
Investigative Division handles key substantive violations such as Bankruptcy, 

Extortion, Assaulting a Federal Officer, and Theft irom Interstate Shipment 
violations committed by members of the organized criminal syndicate utilizing 
Criminal Intelligence informants. It is understood that there have been no in¬ 
soluble problems in this regard and it is felt that there should be no insoluble 
I problems in the coordination of racial intelligence and informant information 
•between the General Investigative Division and the DID. 


In any event there will certainly be no lessening of pressure and- 
supervision on the field if these functions are transferred. The same Agents 
in the field will be working the cases and developing the informants. However, 
it is felt that the DID should be given a chance to demonstrate whether their 
broad knowledge of and experience in penetration techniques and infiltration 
tactics can possibly increase our penetration of these hate groups. It is felt 
that a study of counter-intelligence and disruption tactics against the Klan certainly 
merits further consideration. It is also felt that the proposed series of field con¬ 
ferences on this problem should be favorably considered. 

: f 
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JulySO, 1964 

\ 



Trotter_ 

Tele. Room . 

Holmes_ 

landy j 


INVESTIGATION OF KU KLUX KLAN AND OTHER HATE 

Groups “ ' . * 


WU&jti* 

/ V' .< i __ 



Mr. Sullivan has proposed that the development qf informant sin the Xu Xiux 
Klan (KECK) and other hate groups as well as tne investigation ana penetration oi these 
organizations from an intelligence standpoint be transferred from the General 
Investigative Division to the Domestic Intelligence Division (DID). He bases his 
recommendations on the premise that organizations like the KKK and supporting 
groups are essentially subversive in that they hold principles and recommend courses 
of action that are inimical to the Constitution as are the viewpoints of the Communist 
Party. He does not maintain that the actions of the hate groups constitute the same 
menace, as the Communist Party inasmuch as they are not controlled by a foreign 
power. Cieuur<t-,'n7e.l 1 i r ,- Pro^-f _ Di'iro pT»t>h o F km'-sy'/- 




He feels that the DID over the years has developed wide experience in the 
penetration of subversive organizations through informants, anonymous sources, 
sophisticated microphone and technical surveillances, interview programs of 
a highly specialized nature, etc., and that his division could put this experience 
to excellent use in penetrating the Klan and other hate groups. 


" ' Mr. Sullivan feels that the DID would be in a position to launch a 
disruptive counter-intelligence program against the Klan and other hate groups 
with the same effectiveness that they are now doing insofar as the Communist Party 
is concerned. He also proposes an immediate series of regional conferences to 
instruct pertinent field personnel and to devise imaginative, aggressive and highly 
specialized programs to carry out the responsibilities in question. He states the j 
Communist Party is increasing its activities in the field of racial matters and J j 
civil rights, directing more and more of its fire against the KKK and similar ' 

organizations to confuse the issue. He feels that because of the stepped up ' ! / 
activities of the Communist Party in this area it would help prevent marked confusion 
from developing in the areas of activities being handled by the General Investigative 
land Domestic Intelligence Divisions if the DID assumes these responsibilities. 


The functions in question were formerly handled by the DU) up until 1953 
when they were transferred to the General Investigative Division. . This matter was 
considered by the Executives Conference 10/1/ 58 and the transfer recommended. 

I - Mr. Rosen' 1 - Mr. Sullivan 30 ^ ■' «—Ow} — 

1 - Mr. Belmont 1 - Mr. Mohr_/ / /Lis;) i “ 
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Me m0 * 0i iMr. Tolson ( i 1 ; 

Re: Investigation of Ku Xlux Klan and Other Hate Groups i 

One of the prime factors in the decision to transfer these responsibilities from the 
DID in 1958 was the almost complete absence of Communist; Party activity in the 
Iracial area although at that time the Communist Party sought to capitalize on such 
iincidents after their occurrence. J \ I 


Mr. Rosen was opposed to the transfer of the functions in question to the 
General Investigative Division in 1958 and his present position is consistent in that 
he maintains that the development of informants and the penetration of the Klan 
and other hate groups are primarily intelligence functions 4 7 hich should be handled 
by the DID £is cl V* tt I* vT*. Sullr-T.n, 'Fsolsj i u zi tVio 'Tcirr ocva ftrj'i 

best keep abreast of the whole field by having all angles of the racial field united 
in one division as suggested by Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Rosen points out that the 
development, supervision and administrative handling of racial and security 
i informants are analogous. 


( Mr. Rosen feels that there is a tendency toward oversimplification 
in blaming all racial murders, on Klansmen and hate groups. He points out that the 
I murders of Medgar Evers, Postman Moore and even the assassination'of President 
Kennedy were initially and generally attributed to Klan and hate gio up members 
whereas investigation showed that the individuals charged with the murders of 
Evers and Moore were without organization affiliation and the PresL dent was 
1 slain by an avowed Marxist who was active in the Fair Play for Cuba Committee. 

* 

I Mr. Rosen and Mr. Sullivan both agree that the investigation of individual 

cases, i. e. bombings, murders, police brutality, etc., should be handled by the 
General Investigative Division. Mr. Rosen feels that whether subject or victims 
are Klan members, Communist Party members or completely without organizational 
affiliation has no more bearing on our supervision of the substantive civil rights 
violation than it would have if the violation involved were Theft from Interstate Shipment, 
} Bank Robbery or White Slave Traffic Act. 


• Mr. Belmont disagrees with Messrs. Rosen and Sullivan and feels 

that while the proposed transfer of functions from the General Investigative 
to the Domestic Intelligence Division is theoretically appealing, it is not a 
practical answer to our problem.. He states that at the time of the 1958 transfer 
of functions in question the basis was the close inter-relationship between the 
activities of the Klan and hate groups and the entire civil rights field of investigation. 
He feels this argument has even more strength today than in 1958, because, over¬ 
whelmingly, our interest in Klan and hate groups today is their relationship with 
integration and civil rights. Mr. Belmont believes the transfer of functions would 

1 create an undesirable division of authority and responsibility; that our best chance 
to break major civil rights cases such as bombings, murders, etc., is through 
. information developed from the inside as a. result of coverage established in the 
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Memo for Mr. Tolson 
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her Hate Groups 


community -Where.the crime occurred; i.j 
groups, subversive organizations, but a 
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e. informants and sources m t lejKlan, hate 
so sources not connected with nyj group, 

who will report potential violence and individuals prone to violence, j W ■ are following 
the policy of aggressively seeking out persons addicted to violence even though they 
have not violated a Federal law as yet. He feels that the Division that is going to 
Investigate these cases should forge the necessary tools to use for this purpose. 

Mr. Belmont does not feel that the transfer of this responsibility will be helpful to the 
Bureau from an investigative standpoint nor in meeting the heavpy esponsibilities we now 
have in tins area. 


“VIEWS OF THE INSPECTION DIVISION: 



Inspector feels there is certainly some merit and logic in Mr. Belmont’s 
reasoning and it is felt instant issue is not one that is completely black or white. 


• Under the present setup there is coordination and daily exchange of 

information between Domestic Intelligence and General Investigative Divisions 
in that both Divisions insure that communications and other matters of information 
are brought to the attention of each other as they arise from matters for which 
each Division is primarily responsible. However - , it seems the real is sue "today 
just as in 1958, is where does the weight of the interest lie in the racial question. 

In 1958 it clearly lay in the General Investigative Division because, according to 
information available to the Bureau at that time, in practically no instances had 
racial incidents been caused or inspired by Communist Party elements although 
the Party naturally sought to capitalize on incidents after they occurred. Also, 
tin 1958, it was felt that consolidation would streamline certain operations. 

f Today it seems clear from information developed by Domestic 

Intelligence Division that the Communist Party now has evidenced a definite interest 
in the racial problem, is becoming deeply enmeshed therein, and appears to be 
exploiting it to an ever-increasing extent. Although prosecution for civil rights 
and other criminal violations is still an ultimate objective, there is definite 
need for an intelligence type penetration of these racial and hate groups so as 
to keep abreast of and ahead of their plans and activities. This seems more 
properly the function of the Domestic Intelligence Division. 


Analysis was made by Inspector relative to coverage of the Klan and other 
1 hate groups. The General Investigative Division has been putting a great deal of 


pressure on the field to increase informant coverage. They have recently instructed 
the field to conduct surveys relative to instituting technical coverage on certain key 
Klan figures, lave interviewed at least once all known Klan members;' all Klan 


leaders have been investigated from intelligence standpoint and recommendations 
have been made that intelligence type cases be opened on each Klan member. A 
weekly progress airtel is being obtained from field concerning informant development. 
.However, undoubtedly additional coverage is needed particularly in the Klaverns 
jfcjrathave been formed since the .civil rights bill passed. There is no question about 
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Memo for Mr. Tolson 

Re: Investigation of Ku Klux Klan and Other Hate Groups 


the fact that the DID has had broad experience in the penetration of subversive 
organizations and has achieved noteworthy results in infiltrating the Communist 
• Party and Soviet intelligence operations. It is felt that unquestionably this, 
experience and know-how could be put to good advantage In penetrating the,Klan 
, and other hate groups. , 

\ i The Inspection Division feels that the advantages in laving the 

| direction of all informant and. intelligence matters in the racial field in one division 
1 as outline a —.—* * .»w j.*. , c. 

\ hate group informants and intelligence functions with the substantive civil rights cases, 
t Under the proposed transfer of phases of the racial problem to Domestic Intelligence 
' Division there will still be definite responsibility in both divisions, Mr. Rosen 
to retain responsibility for supervision of substantive civil rights violations and 
other criminal violations. This dual responsibility, however, should pose no 
j problem because there are numerous examples of it successfully being handled 
fin the Bureau today. In this regard it will be noted that the administrative handling 
of the entire criminal informant program is handled by the Special Investigative 
Division-which includes the informants being utilised on General Investigative 
Division cases. It will also be noted that the Special Investigative Division handles 
1 the informant and intelligence aspects of organized crime. However, the General 
Investigative Division handles key substantive violations such as Bankruptcy, 

Extortion, Assaulting a Federal Officer, and Theft 4rom Interstate Shipment 
violations committed by members of the organized criminal syndicate utilizing 
Criminal Intelligence informants. It is understood that there have been no in¬ 
soluble problems in this regard and it is felt that there should be no insoluble 

(problems in the coordination of racial intelligence and informant information 
between the General Investigative Division and the DID. 


In any event there will certainly be no lessening of pressure and' 
supervision on the field if these functions are transferred. The same Agents 
in the field will be working the'cases and developing the informants. However, 
it is felt that the DID should be given a chance to demonstrate whether their 
broad knowledge of and experience in penetration techniques and infiltration 
tactics can possibly increase our penetration of these hate groups. It is felt 
that a study of counter-intelligence and disruption tactics against the Klan certainly 
merits further consideration. It is also felt that the proposed series of field con¬ 
ferences on this problem should be favorably considered. 
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Memo fo| Mr. Tolson 
Re: Investigation of Ku Klux Klan and’Other Hate Groups 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


: 4j' 

If. ■ / 


I W 


1. That the responsibility for development of informants' ahd 
gathering of intelligence on the KKK and other hate groups be transferred from 
the General Investigative Division to the DID. (If approved, appropriate memorandum 
•will be submitted by Inspection Division concerning realignment and distribution 
of personnel from the General Investigative Division to the DID.) 



A 


* 2. That a series of regional field conferences be held by appropriate 

Bureau official to instruct personnel and attempt to develop further imaginative and 
aggressive highly specialized programs to carry out desired penetration. (If 
approved, to be coordinated by Mr. Belmont.) 

OdA 





3. That counter-intelligence and disruption tactics be given further 
study by DID and appropriate recommendations made. 
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SAC, Atlanta 


September]2, 1964 


(Director, FBI (157-9-Slain) 
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J. — Mr* Belmont 
I - Mr* Sullivan t 
1 - Mr* Baumgardner 
1 - Hr. Gray 
X - Hr* Trainor 1 


Eyan . 


Tolson _ 

Belmoat _ 

Mohr_ 

Casper_ 

Callahan_ 

Conrad_ 

DeLoach _ 

Evans _ 

Galr wx 

Rose?; 

Sulhvari i :'L_ 

Tavel _ 

Trotter _ 

Tele. Room . 

Holmes__ 

Gandy ___ 


■ U <5 /f fsT '* J .. ’■ . 

■ "Effective immediately, the Bureau is instituting 
A coordinated Counterin telli ge nce Prog ram (Cointclpro) 
directed against” Kianttype and hate organisations * Offices 
receiving copies of this*letter are instructed to immediately 
open an active control file, captioned as above, and to 
assign responsibility for this program to an experienced 

And imaginative Special Agent who is well versed in 
investigation of hate and racist-type organisations and 
their membership. 

The purpose of this program is to expose, disrupt 
and otherwise neutralise the activities of the various Klaus f? 
and hate organisations, their leadership and adherents* -f 

The activities of these groups must be followed on a ~H 

continuous basis so we nay take advantage of all oppor- 5 

tunities for counterintelligence and also inspire action v """' S 
-In instances where circumstances warrant. The devious y-i ^ 
maneuvers and duplicity of these groups must be exposed - 

to public scrutiny through the cooperation of reliable o 

saews media sources, both locally and at the Seat of 
Government* v Je must frustrate any effort of the groups 
to consolidate their forces or to recruit new or youthful 
adherents. In every instance., consideration should be 
given to disrupting the organized activity of these groups 
and no opportunity should be missed to capitalise upon 
organisational and personal conflicts of thpir leadership. , 

BS& /V |/o ?- -2 / 

2 — Baltimore j- mailed § 2“ - Memphis . f _ 

2 — Birmingham / 2 — Miami *- » 

2 - Charlotte SEf\3/l9642 - Mobile $aTP t& SEP 4J1S64 

2 — Chicago \/ 2 - Hew Orleans \ / «. 

2 - Jacksonvill e cowm.fbi , Mew York /«.- _ • 

2 - Jackson v 2 - Hichnond if) I \ ^ 

2 — Eno:vville 2 — Savannah / / \ f { J) 

2 - Little Eock - . .2 - Tampa / / ■ 

t _ -.Main f CPUS A. Cointelnro^ ( v f-A v : 


Z1 - 100-3*il0^-Main (CPBSA, Cointelpro) iy&' / v ~ \ZA 

-/ •. .. . • • .)* '• \ 

-NOTE: See memo Baumgardner to Sullivan, 8/27/64, same caption, 
” DR i c • * * 

I DR : ^tL R0 ( 0M& StTOK-UNIT □ KA’^K/-' l 1 dfl 
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Letter to Atlanta 

KB: COUNTSRI1 ITS LLIGEECE PROGRAM i j, 

•- INTERNAL SECURITY I !: 

DISRUPTION OF HATE GROUPS 
157-9-Main 

TLo following Sian organisations» Currently 
under active inventigatien, should Us considered for 

counterintelligence action: 


1, Association of Arkansas Elans of the 
Knights of the Ku Klux Elan. 

2* Association of Georgia Elans* 

•3* Association of South Carolina Elans, 

Knights of the Eu Klux Elan* 

4« Christian Knights of the Ku Elux Elan, 

Hinton, West Virginia* 

5* Dixie Elans, Knights of the Ku Klux 
Elan, Inc* 

6* Improved Order of the U* S. Elans, 

Knights of the Ku Elux Elan, Inc* 

7* Independent Elavern, Fountain Inn. 

8. Independent Elan Unit, ^t* Augustine, 

Florida. 

9* Knights of- the Ku Klux Elan, Aka, 

: 10. Mississippi Knights of the Ku Elux Elan. 

11* National Knights of the Ku Elux Elan, Inc. 

12. Original Knights of the Ku Elux Elan, 

* 13* Pioneer Club, Orlando, Florida. 

14* United Florida Eu Elux Elan. 

15* United Elans of America, Inc*, Snights 
of the Eu Elux Elan* 

16* U. S. Elans, Knights of the Eu Klux 
Elan, Inc* 

17. White Knights of the Eu Elux Elan of 
Mississippi. 

The following hate organizations currently being 
afforded active investigation are included in this program. 


1. Alabama States Rights Party (Origin: Mobile) 
2* American Nazi Party (Origin: Richmond) 
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\ 



! 3. 
4* 

5, 

6 . 
7. 
9* 


Council for Statehood, aka, Freemen 

COrigin: Miami) I 

Fighting Amor lean Nationalists' 

( C'• ‘1 r.» -f y*j « 4* *? ^ 

\ ^ i ^ .*»ii * a - -u* /- o v / 

Hational duetts A-iguts Party 
(Origin: Birmingham) 

National Renaissance Party 
(Origin: He?/ York) 

United Freemen (Origin: Miami) 

Viking Youth of America' (Origin: Tampa) 
White Youth Corps (Origin: Chicago) 


On or before 10/15/C4, participating offices 
Rre instructed to submit to the Bureau a detailed analysis 
Of potential counterintelligence action against pertinent 
organizations and individuals active within their respective 
territories and specific recommendations should bo included 
for any logical immediate counterintelligence action* 
Roconiuendat ions' submitted under this program must include 
all noccssary fact3 to enable the Bureau to intelligently 
pass upon the feasibility of the proposed action* In 
Instances whore a reliable and cooperative news media 
representative or other source outside the Bureau is to 
be contacted or utilised in connection with a proposed 
count orint elligence operation, it will be incumbent upon - 
r the recommending office to furnish assurances the source 
will not reveal the Bureau’s interest or betray our 
confidence* 

Offices participating in this program who have 
investigative responsibility for Ulan organizations should 
Specifically comment in the initial latter to the Bureau 
regarding "Action Groups," As these offices are aware, 
these groups have been described as the relatively few 
individuals in each organization who use strong-arm tactics 
and violent actions to achieve their ends. Often these 
groups act without the appx*oval of the Klan organization 

f 
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or membership. The Bureau considers it vital that we 

expose the identities and activities of such groups and 
where possible disrupt thoir efforts. Thebe groups should 
be subjected to cent-nul-ig cou::teriutelli:;bnee action. 


by the 


Ho counterintelligence action nay be initiated 
sTtl 'lyishou't suecTxic’ Ihireau' authorizatibru 


Commencing 1/1/G5 and every 3 months thereafter, 
each participating office should submit to the Bureau a 
Status letter covering the prior 3-month period, including 
comments under the following captions: 

, 1, Potential Counterintelligence Action 

2 « Pending Counterintelligence Action 


3* Tangible Results 


If necessary, a 4th captiotf "Miscellaneous” 
may be utilised for additional comments* 

Recommendations for counterintelligence action 
Should not be included in 30-day status letters to the 
Bureau but following the initial analysis due 10/15/64, 
Should be submitted individually by separate letter* 

All Special Agent personnel responsible for 
the investigation of Klan-type and hate organizations 
and their membership should be alerted to our counter¬ 
intelligence plans relating to these groups. Counter¬ 
intelligence action, directed at these groups is intended to 
complement and stimulate our accelerated intelligence 
investigations. Each investigative Agent has a responsi¬ 
bility to call to the attention of the counterintelligence 
coordinator suggestions and possibilities for implementing 
the program. You are cautioned that the nature of this 
new endeavor is such that under no circumstances should 
the existence of the program be made known outsid# the 
Bureau and appropriate within-office security should be 
afforded this sensitive operation. 
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The Bureau is pleased with past successes 

achieved fcy our counterintelligence efforts in other 


phases of ov.v inventamative redone 




insure our success an xuas now onuoavor, c«o ngc-ire to 
whom, the program is assigned in each office must have 
a detailed knowledge of the activities of the racist 
groups in the territory and that knowledge must be 
coupled with interest, initiative and imagination. 

The Agent must be alert for information which has a 
disruptive potential. The information will not come 
to him - - he must look for it. The most effective 
way of being assured of keeping on top of the situation 
is to maintain close contact with these Agents v/ho handle 
the investigation of the racial and hate groups and the is? 
membership and also to periodically review relevant files 


If ah enthusiastic approach is made to this 
new endeavor, there is no reason why the results 
achieved under this program $ will not equal or surpass 
our achievements in similar-type programs directed 
against subversives. 
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UNITED STATES GG , ERNMENT 

•- s' Memorandum 


ToLitSn _ 

Jjtflmont _ 

^Mohr _ 

Casper_ 

Callahan . 
Cppjad _ 


Hr. W. C. Sullivan 


FROM 


Mr. F. J. Baumgardner f j 




subject ^COUNTERINTELLIGENCE PROGRAM. 
INTERNAL SECURITY 
DISRUPTION OF HATE GROUPS ~' 


DATE: August 27, 1964 

, - JL L 

1 - Mr, silllivan 
1 - Mr,'Baumgardner 
1 - Mr. [Gray ~ 


SuUivar.NfcJl 

Tavetug^^ 

Trotter_ 

Tele. Roor. . 

Holmes _ 

Gandy_ 

A 


— MM.. VIAM-J ^ f T ,T\ 

1 - Mr. 'Trainor^Q ^K\v ] ft 
1 - Mr. Ryan V* Vf { ' fjj_ 


x i Memorandum from Mr. J. H. Gale to Hr. Tolson dated 7/30/64 

captioned "Investigation of Ku Klux IQan and other Hate Groups" was : 
approved by the Director authorizing the Domestic Intelligence 
i Division to give consideration to the application of counterintel- 
l ligence and disruptive tactics to hate groups and to thereafter . 

* make appropriate recommendations; It is our recommendation that /’/{7V 
we im mediately.jin it iat e_ jl hai'd-hitting,_.closely supervised, /j,- - 

c oord inated counterintelllgenceUprogram to expose^ .disrupt and . 

otherwise neutralize the.,.Ku...Klux,.Klan..CKKI^) and specified_other € >j. 
hate^groups. . ” O/ 

This new counterintelligence effort will take advantage 
of our experience with a variety of sophisticated techniques 
successfully applied against the Communist Party, USA, and related 
organizations since 1956. Primarily, we intend to expose to public , 
scrutiny the devious maneuvers and duplicity of the hate groups; j 

to frust rate anr efforts or plans they may have to consolidate \ 

their forces; t o discourage their recruitment of new or youthful -J 
aclherents; and to disrup t or eliminate their efforts to circumvent 
,or violate the law. Our counterintelligence efforts against hate 
groups will be closely supervised and coordinated to complement 
our expanded intelligence investigations directed at these 
organizations. 

. We are furnishing general instructions to 17 field 

\ offices (14 Southern offices responsible for active investigation 
* of 17 Klan groups and 6 hate organizations, and New York, Chicago 
and Baltimore, who have active investigative responsibilities 
for one hate organization each) relating to the administration 
and prompt enactment of this new counterintelligence program. 

Briefly, these instructions require the 17 participating offices 
- to submit to the Bureau on or before 10/15/64 an analysis of 
possible counterintelligence operations, including any specific 
recommendations for action. Thereafter (commencing 1/1/65) the 
participating offices will submit a 90-day status letter_ setting 

Enc*^z— y — ■? — 3 - £</ SGVjQ 20 —&L 
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Memorandum to Mr, Sullivan 
KE: ' COUNTERINTELLIGENCE PROGRAM 
INTERNAL SECURITY 
■ DISRUPTION OF HATE GROUPS 
157-9-Main 


forth a summary of current, possible, and successfully achieved 
counterintelligence activity during the prior 3-month period, 

Esich office w_ii ixrcrucref to coon and aihtain u finding 
investigation relating to..this program and to assign a Special 
Agent on a part-time basis as the program coordinator responsible 
for following and initiating counterintelligence action. 

As is the instance in our established counterintelligence 
program against the Communist Party, USA,fand in our current 90-day 
trial counterintelligence program directeo'-against Soviet-Satellite 
intelligenceJTall..recommended counterintelligence action against 
Klan-type and" hate organizations will be required to .be approved 
at the...Seat of Government, 

This new counterintelligence program directed at Klan 
and hate organizations will be supervised at the Seat of Government 
by the Special Agent supervisor responsible for our similar programs 
directed against the Communist Party, USA„£and Soviet-Satellite 
intelligence^} His efforts will be closely coordinated with 
supervisory "personnel responsible for the intelligence investigations 
of* the Klans and hate organizations and their membership. An annual 
memorandum justifying continuance of the program will be submitted 
and the participating field offices will be periodically apprised 
of techniques which have been found to be most successful. At 
such time as the program is considered to be successfully under 
way, a status memorandum will be submitted which will include any 
additional recommendations relating to manpower or other administrative 
requirements, 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1, -That the Domestic Intelligence Division be authorized 
to immediately initiate a coordinated counterintelligence program 
directed at exposing, disrupting and otherwise neutralizing the 
17 active Klqn organizations and 9 active racial hate organizations. 
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Memorandum to Mr. Sullivan 
RE: COUNTERINTELLIGENCE PROGRAM 
INTERNAL SECURITY 
DISRUPTION OF HATE GROUPS 
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d\ 


2. That the attached letter be forwarded to the 17 
field offices slated to participate in this new counterintelligence 
program setting forth instructions tor the administration ana 

immediate enactment of the program. 




i 
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emorandum 


Mr. W. C. Sullivan 

Csk) 

Mr. F. J. Baumgardner i * 


DATE: August 27, 1964 


FROM 


subject ^COUNTERINTELLIGENCE PROGRAM. 
INTERNAL SECURITY 
DISRUPTION OF HATE GROUPS . 


- r . ' JL 


1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Mr. Sullivan ' j 

1 - Mr. Baumgardner /)'//. a- v _ 
1 - Mr. Gray & 

1 - Mr. Trainor^Q, ok'M, / ./) 

1 - Mr. Ryan P* l- ? 


n Toly6n _ 

(Jlti'lmont _ 
*?^jMohr_ 

! J Casper — 
Callahan 
Co^ad _ 
1 KfoachV 


j SullivanSl^ 
1 

Trotter_ 

Tele. Room . 

Holmes_ 

i Gandy"_ 


, Memorandum from Mr. J. H. Gale to Mr. Tolson dated 7/30/64 

captioned ’’Investigation of Ku Klux Klan and other Hate Groups” was •' 
approved by the Director authorizing the Domestic Intelligence 
Division to give consideration to the application of counterintel- 
| ligence and disruptive tactics to hate groups and to thereafter ^ li; 
l make appropriate recommendations; it--is our recommendation that pfpjy 
we immediately..initiate _a hard-hittingclosely supervised, J * 

coordinated^’_counterintelligence”program..to expose*...disrupt and ^1/ h.. 
otherwise neutralize the_.Ku....Klux...Elan..(KKK). and specif iedjother 
bate_groups. . <Jf 

This new counterintelligence effort will take advantage 
of cur experience with a variety of sophisticated techniques 
successfully applied against the Communist Party, USA, and related 
organizations since 1956. Primarily, we intend t o expose to public ;N 
scrutiny the devious maneuvers and duplicity of the hate groups; \) 

- t-.Q frust rate any efforts or plans they may have to consolidate )j 

their forces; to discou rage their recruitment of new or youthful (/ 
adherents; and t o disrup t or eliminate their efforts to circumvent 
,or violate the law. Our counterintelligence efforts against hate 
.groups will be closely supervised and coordinated to complement 
our expanded intelligence investigations directed at these 
organizations. 

We are furnishing general instructions to 17 field 
\ offices (14 Southern offices responsible for active investigation 
»of 17 Klan groups and 6 hate organizations, and New York, Chicago 
and Baltimore, who have active investigative responsibilities 
for one hate organization each) relating to the administration 
and prompt enactment of this new counterintelligence program. 

Briefly, these instructions require the 17 participating offices 
. to submit to the Bureau on or before 10/15/64 an analysis of 
possible counterintelligence operations, including any specific 
recommendations for action. Thereafter (commencing 1^1/65) the 
participating offices will submit a 90-day status^letter^setting 
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}INTERNAL SECURITY 
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Yf 


u 


forth a summary of current, possible, and successfully achieved 
counterintelligence activity during the prior 3-month period. 

Each office wu.II in~- urucr-Ju to c_:_u uuu •. ainiain a : of tag 
investigation relating to.this program and to assign a Special 
Agent on a part-time basis as the program coordinator responsible 
for following and initiating counterintelligence action. 

As is the instance in our established counterintelligence 
►program against the Communist Party, USA,fund in our current 90-day 
trial counterintelligence program directed: against Soviet-Satellite 
^intelligenceJTall_recommended counterintelligence action against 
1 Klan-type arid" hate organizations will be required .to .be ..approved 
at the.JSeat of Government. 

This new counterintelligence program directed at Klan 
f and hate organizations will be supervised at the Seat of Government 
by the Special Agent supervisor responsible for our similar programs 
l directed against the Communist Party, USA„£and Soviet-Satellite 
I intelligencen His efforts will be closely coordinated with 
supervisory “personnel responsible for the intelligence investigations 
of*. the Klans and hate organizations and their membership. An annual 
memorandum justifying continuance of the program will be submitted 
and the participating field offices will be periodically apprised 
of techniques which have been found to be most successful. At 
1 such time as the program is considered to be successfully under 
way, a status memorandum will be submitted which will include any 
additional recommendations relating to manpower or other administrative 
requirements. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

T -r- ^ — - 7 ^ 

1. That the Domestic Intelligence Division be authorized 
to immediately initiate a coordinated counterintelligence program 
directed at exposing, disrupting and otherwise neutralizing the 
17 active Klqn organizations and 9 active racial hate organizations. 
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Memorandum to Mr. Sullivan 
RE: .COUNTERINTELLIGENCE PROGRAM 
'’INTERNAL security 
• DISRUPTION OF HATE GROUPS 

157-9-Main 



l 


2. That the attached letter he forwarded to the 17 
field offices slated to^ participate in this new counterintelligence 
program setting icrxii instructions lor the administration ana 
immediate enactment of the program. 
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UNITED STATES GO' RXMEXT 

Memorandum 


Director, ?3I 


date: 


9/9/64 


S.-.C, New Cr leans 


SCEJECT 


\ - 


s’. 


CCUNTBRINTBLLIGBNCB PROGRAM 


\« INTERNAL security' ' " 

DISRUPTION JDP HATS..GROUSS._ 


ReBulet to -Atlanta and interested offices 9/2/64. 
I) Potential Counterintelligence Action 


I 


The majority .of* members of klan-type organi¬ 
sations in the New Orleans area are located in rural areas and* 
in small communities. In order to effectively expose the 
identities and activities of individuals in these groups, 
individual cases are being opened on members and a background/ 
type of investigation is being instituted by- the New Orleans 
Office on these individual members. 

These individual investigations* of course, will 
-.cone known through contact with various individuals in the 
developing of background. The mere knowledge that their 
identities are known to The FBI will have disruptive force on 
~ the individual’s activities. 

To highlight and further cause consternation, 
interviews of one or two specifically hand-picked members will 
b'e conducted by Agents in these areas, after which background 
investigations will be instituted immediately on other known v 
members in the particular community. 

The individuals to be interviewed will be members 
of "wrecking crews". The mere fact of these investigations . 
will plant the*seeds of mistrust among the members and leader¬ 
ship in the particular community. 

Bureau authority is requested to immediately 
initiate the above counterintelligence activity. ...---- 


2) Pending Counterintelligence Action 







Surveys are being conducted' at Monroe, West 
Monroe, Alexandria and Bogalusa, Louisiana, pursuant to Bure 
authority by airtel dated 9/4-/S4. 


3) Tangible Results 

Tangible results of such potential and pend 
counterintelligence action will be furnished the Bureau a 
inauguration of the above. 


4) Miscellaneous^ * 

A completed'initial analysis will reach the 
Bureau on 10/15/64 concerning this matter. 
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I.XITJPJ STATES GO' RXMENT 



Director, FBI 


date: 


9/S/64 


Si-C, i\ T s'.v Orleans 


/"• 


\ - 


COUNTERINTELLIGENCE PROGRAM 


\ INTERNAL SECURITY' 

DISRUPT!ON_OF_ HATS ...GROUPS- 


ReBulet to Atlanta and interested offices 9/2/64, 
1) Potential Counterintelligence Action 


The majority .of* members of klan-type organi¬ 
zations in the New Orleans Area are located in rural areas and; 
in small communities. In - 'order- to effectively expose the 
identities and activities of individuals in these groups, 
individual cases are being opened on members and a background! 
type of investigation is being instituted by- the New Orleans 
Office on these individual members. 

These individual investigation^ of course, will 
become known through contact with various individuals in the 
developing of background. The mere knowledge that the'ir 
identities are known to the FBI will have disruptive force on 
the individual's activities. 

To highlight and further cause consternation, 
interviews of one or two specifically hand-picked members will 
be ’conducted by Agents in these areas, after which background 
investigations will be instituted immediately on other known " 
members in the particular community. 

The individuals to be interviewed will be members 
of "wrecking crews". The mere fact of these investigations 
will plant the- seeds of mistrust among the members and leader¬ 
ship in the particular community. 

Bureau authority is requested to immediately 


.tiate the above counterintelligence activity. 


2) Pending Counterintelligence Action 
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TO 

FROM 


subject: 

.• / 


4 *>TI0NAU FORM NO- 10 
$ ; AY l£r02 EDITION 


[;SA GEN. REG- NO. 17 

UNITED STATES GC '-RNMENT 


Memorandum 

i 

i 

• ! . DIRECTOR, FBI (157-9-Main) 
I 

/SA C, ATLANTA' (157-826) (P) 


* i 


date: 9/l6/64 
\ ' 


COUNTERINTELLIGENCE PROGRAM 
INTERNAL SECURITY 
DISRUPTION OF HATE GROUPS 
(UNITED KLANS OF AMERICA, INC., 
KNIGHTS OF THE KU KLUX KLAN) 


. < ReBulet 9 / 2 / 64 . 

In i 960 , a comparatively small group of 
Klansmen pulled out of U. S. Klans, Knights of the \ 

Ku Klux Klan, Inc., and formed a new Klan group called 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, Inc. 

: f 

: _ 1 ^/The imperial Wizard of this new group was 

ROBEkt Lyy<^ING of_ j unesooro, Georgia. In the Summer j 
of 1961, rol<Lowing~~a~titeeliiig"T5e'c;v'een BING and officials 
of United Klans of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan (United Klans), the Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan, Inc., were merged into United^Klans and BING was 
given the position of Imperial Klokard of United Klans 
held at Birmingham, Alabama, 9 / 5 - 6 / 64 . At this meeting, 
BING x\ ; as ooposed for election as Imperial Klokard by 
and J. D.KlOHNWON, a Georgia State Klan 
Off icer. ** / ' * ^ y. ’ “—"— --— 
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Jf r ** |JNITED STATES GC ’.RNMENT 

Memorandum 


TO 

FROM 


i 

i 



DIRECTOR, FBI (157-9-Main) 
/SAC,ATLANTA (157-826) (P) 


t 

i 


? 


I 


i|date: 




9/16/64 


subject! ~ COUNTERINTELLIGENCE PROGRAM 
/ INTERNAL SECURITY 
' i DISRUPTION OB’ HATE GROUPS 

(UNITED KLANS OF AMERICA, INC., 
KNIGHTS OF THE KU KLUX KLAN) 

/ 

< ReBulet 9/2/64. 


In 1980, a comparatively small group of 
Klansmen pulled out of U. S. Klans, Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan, Inc., and formed a new Klan group called 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, Inc. 

•; ".‘ -I - / 

• _is^The Imperial Wizard of this new group was 

ROBERT L/y<^ING ox <jonesboro, Georgia. In the Summer 
of 1961, roYiowingTir~ffi'eetirig'Ti'e’bweeh BING and officials 
of United Klans of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan (United Klans), the Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan, Inc., were merged into United^Klans and BING was 
given the position of Imperial Klokard of United Klans 
held at Birmingham, Alabama, 9/5-6/64. At this meeting 
BiNG was oooosed for election as Imperial Klokard by 
and J. DjsJOHNWON, a Georgia State Klan 
Officer. . I s \ \ --—-—— 
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TO 


l FORM NO. 10 SOIO-IM-CX 

EDITION 

JGSA GfcNt REG. NO. 27 

■T jUNlTED STATES GC ’.RNMENT 

I 


Memorandum 


1 DIRECTOR, FBI (157-9-Main) 


FROM * (ISAC, ATLANTA (157-826) (P) 



subject: COUNTERINTELLIGENCE PROGRAM 

'' / INTERNAL SECURITY 

* i DISRUPTION OF HATE GROUPS 

(UNITED KLANS OP .AMERICA, INC., 
KNIGHTS OF THE KU KLUX KLAN) 

j 

ReBulet 9/2/64. 


J 


In i960, a comparatively small group of 
Klansmen pulled out of U. S. Klans, Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan, Inc., and formed a new Klan group called 
Knight_s_ of the Ku Klux Klan, Inc. 

;_twThe Imperial Wizard of this new group was 

ROBERT L/y©ING o T junbbuuruj G60'r*gia. In "fell 6 3 UiiVuic j? 
of 1961, rollowing~lT~meeting between' BING and officials 
of United Klans of America, Inc., Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan (United Klans), the Knights of the Ku Klux 
• ’ Klan, Inc., were merged into United^Klans and BING.was 

given the position of Imperial Klokard of United Klans 
held at Birmingham, Alabama, 9/5-6/64. At this meeting, 
. BING wa 
* AT 1705 
Officer 

* 

United 

. .•AT 17U^'=R7'"AT 1705-R was elected -Imperial Klokard. 


s opposed for election as Imperial Klokard by 
-R and J. D./KJOHNWON, a Georgia State Klan 

i\ ~~~~ - 

CALVIN/0%AIG ,~"Grand Dragon for Georgia of 
Klans, through his support and"'inf“TuencF”^ 


: AT 1652-R, AT 1705 -R, at 1700-R, AT 1720-R, and 
Fat 176I-R have all reported that BING is extremely bitter, 
.particularly at CRAIG, over his defeat. 


Recently, BING made a trio to Maco n, Georgia, 
rand contacted ROBERT LEEU&AVIDSON, JR. He asked DAVIDSON 
ito join with him in an effort to get CRAIG removed as 
Grand Dragon for Georgia. DAVIDSON did not commit himself 
but told BING he would think it over a nd notify him when,he.- 
had reached jl decisions -T 
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ROBERT LEE DAVJfi§ON, JR OJ is a racial informant 
of the Atlanta Office^'Kewas formerly Imperial Wizard 
of first U. S. Klans/ Nights^of the Ku Klux Klan, Inc., 
and later of United ;K4€tfts. He is presently not a member 
of any Klan group; however, he has considerable influence 
and contacts among many of the members of United Klans. 

This situation appears to offer an opportunity to 
capitalize upon the personal conflict of two Klan leaders. 
We propose the following action: 

Instruct Racial Informant ROBERT LEE DAVIDSON, 
JR., to agree to help BING oust CRAIG as Grand Dragon for 
Georgia and instruct DAVIDSON to actively work with BING 
to achieve CRAIG 1 s ouster. 

BING has considerable following, particularly 
in the rural area south of Atlanta. DAVIDSON has contacts 
in the Klan throughout Georgia. We believe that with 
DAVIDSON'S assistance, BING could disrupt much of the 
United Klans 1 organization in Georgia* 


The Bureau is requested to authorize the above 




Jr» 


action. 




- 2 - 
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I-NIT ED STATES GCA NMENT 


viemoranaum 


TO 


DIRECTOR, FBI 


bate: 9/23/64 


•.tom/ : 


•SAC, JACKSONVILLE 


subject: C0LTTLSKIIITELLIG2NC3--P-LCGE.IM 

~ t Tj SKCURI'W ' 

DISRUPT ION_. 0F^iAxSLG-B.0IE?3- 
(Tf/O-WAY RADIO UNITS) 


BeBulet 9/15/64. 


The Jacksonville Office has carefully noted the 
obvious intent of reBulet and agrees that there is a real 
strong possibility for talcing sons counter-intelligence 


action against 


* the ?■clan through this- medium. 


the use 
Vilie t 


|v''^L^T^y.^ was re-contacted and he stated at the 
time there is no additional information concerning 
of two-way radios nor has the local Klan in Jackson- 
rnulated any code. This would indicate that at the 
present time, while a number of local Klansmen have radios, 
there is no opportunity to introduce deceptive transmissions 
as the Klan has 'no "missions” on the planning board. The 
above informant has reported that it is anticipated addi¬ 
tional Klansnen will purchase more two-way radio equipment 
7 /hich would be indicative of an expansion in plans of the 
Klan to use this method of communication. To date there has 
been no operation of the Klan where two-way radio communica¬ 
tions have played an integral part. 

\ 

. This office through its informants, particularly 

will remain alert and will promptly advise the 
Bureau whenever information is received indicating the Klan 
has a sizeable "mission” in the planning stages wherein 
radios will play an important part. Depending upon the 
purpose of the "mission" plans could be formulated for some 
deceptive attacks on the Klan itself. _' 
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w UNITED STATES GO\ .NMENT 

Memorandum 


I U 


DIRECTOR, FBI 


DATE: 


10/12. i£><A 




/^C, 


subject: 


COUITTERIN-TSLLIGENCE program 

INTERNAL SECURITY --“ 

- DISRUPTION OF EATS GROUPS - 


Re Bureau letter to Atlanta, 9/2/64. • . ' 

Analysis of Potential Cl Action Against 1 
Organisations and Personnel of United : 

Klans of America, Inc.,, KKKK (UKA); ' 

Improved Order of the U.S.* Klahs, KKKK, 

Inc. (iOUSK); and the Alabama States 
Rights Party (ASRP) _ 

Files on captioned organizations have been reviewed 
at the Mobile Office to "discover any information of the 
rind which would prevent a potential for effective Cl 
action. This review'of files includes the files of the 
organizations themselves and of individuals known to be 
officers and members of the organization. It is the under¬ 
standing of this office that this information would consist 
of situations involving potential friction between individual- 
members or between rival organizations; or would consist of 
information reflecting immorality, particularly sexual ‘ - 
ir.morality, on the part of one or more members, possibly 
involving the wife or wives of other members; or consisting 
generally of information of a highly unfavorable or embarrass¬ 
ing nature pertaining to a member or group of members which 
would be not known, and the exposure of which could produce 
suitable conflicts. A minimum of such information is con¬ 
tained in Mobile files pertaining to Klan and States Rights 
Darby personnel. There have been conflicts between individuals 
wibhin groups and between members of different groups, but 


these conflicts have already matured and have already pro- 
iced the division and animosity of which the situations 
:r-e capable. Unlike personnel of jCommunist organizations. 
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-co these individuals are fairly well 

.^ then. Approximately two years ago,, 

:..:ar. did tec one jealous when a single Klan member 
i tilth his wife at a social function, 

I nerr.cer Is no longer active , and there 
been any further development of that- 
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Pertinent to this analysis is the following 
Kiuhin the past 70 days, Montgomery, Ala., 
of T JKA ana 'A SEP are centralised, has . 
a desegregation of restaurants, hotels, motels, 
schools, pursuant to the 1964 Civil Rights 
rsuant to orders of the United States District 
Initially, particularly on 7/4 and 
passage of the 1964 Civil Rights 
v:as an attempt by Klansmen to gather and con¬ 
sul purpose of interfering with the desegregation 
hearers and restaurants in downtown Montgomery. 
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actual proposed action, enabling Mobile to 
;gom.ery Police Department. The Police Depart- 
-'"promptly and effectively, disbursing Klansmen 
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danger area, and making it quite 


demoralisation, wa 


scnooas we 
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kind,, oath 
effort to 


no unlawful activity or Interference with the 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act would be tolerated, 
acu uhau the information was'leaked to authorities 
ct that the authorities took effective action 
y demoralising to the Klan personnel (who are 

personnel of the ASRP). The 
so complete that when Montgomery public 
esegregated, Klansmen did not even appear in. 

of the schools and took no action of any 
t the schools or in any other place, in any 

desegregation. 
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_^f is therefore fully evident that the purposes 
the 01 sro.cra'n. that is the demoralization and 
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01 su.cn organazataons, was 

_^_ ..^ direct investigation and Police action. 

Ko implication is intended that the work of the Mobile 
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finally cone pertaining to these organizations. 
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:t organizations . These informants v;ill be 
.art for personal information of the hind 
suitable for the institution of Cl action 
and such information will be diligently 


izations and individuals. Mobile will also continue 
aleru for any opportunity to utilize the system which 
aen effective in the past, that of cooperating with • 
law enforcement.to take the kind of action which dis- 
ges unlawful action on the part of the Klan groups. 


Ke commahearaon 
—-- 

The Mobile Office'has no recommendation for any 
Logical immediate Cl action at this time. 

Ac si on Groves 


Mobile racial informants have furnished the 
identities of most individuals within the UKA and ASRP who 
are ccr.sidar-ed the most, likely to commit acts of violence 
or intimidation. Most of these persons have been under' 
invesuigation for some time, and in many instances Summary 
Mayer',- have- bean furnished to the Bureau pertaining to them. 
In’ an.-.h of the insuar.ees of bombings in the vicinity of 
Montgomery, Ala., including the bombings in Mississippi in 
rscant weeks,, .-.genus have intervievied neighbors and employers 
of these individuals and have made visual cheeks, particularly 
late at night, in efforts to ascertain whether or not the • * 


'. 7.0 as 


re eorr.e or vinecner or nor rneir auto- 
t their residences. In many cases. 


■s neervang 
uharefore 


■ pra ■ —> “0,0: 


ore uncsr 


and preuauvy ar. nose cases, tneso uian personnel oecome 
aware of these inquiries and on several situations it is 
known chat they observed Agents checking their cars and 
observing their residences at night. These persons are 
therefore- under the impression that Bureau Agents have them 
under virtually constant surveillance, They remarked to 
each other in uhe presence of informants on occasion that 
they foal that their telephones are tapped and they have 
also enuressec uhe fear that their meeting places are 
subjected, to microphone devices. It Is believed that this 
fear cn their part constitutes a very effective deterrent, 
and may very well be a principal reason for their failure 
cc u?fu. any unlavrfull measures in connection with the racial 
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file is 


that individual, his identity being established 
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being obtained. No particular effort is 


heap these investigations so discreet that the Klans 
. net learn that the FBI is inquiring about him. 
ictice is deemed to be effective with respect to 


:o gis cover 


ireinbefore, Mobile will intensify 
Information, "which can be used in 


Pertaining to the possibility of exposure of 
•ii and Xian-type activities through reliable news media,, 
should be observed that it is the firm policy of news 
:1a in the Montgomery. Ala., area to completely ignore 
see Xian groups, and to give them no publicity at all. 
ihin recent months, UXA has held several public rallies, 
ov;.icing some nith leaflet distribution and even one 
• t..aoe of a paid spot radio advertisement. They have 
r ited the press to attend these rallies, hoping to secure 
:licity fro::, then. Again, it is believed that the 
.icy of the press to ignore these groups has had the 
it desirable effect, both in frustrating them in their 
.roll for publicity, and in avoiding advertising them 
.oh, if done, might rally more persons to the Klan cause 
1 result in their increasing their membership. Because 
these considerations, it is believed'that at least in 
.s area, the currant press policy of ignoring the Klan 
more effective than vjould be a policy of exposure of 
j 3vf Is cf- the organizations * 
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TWWnoranMm 


TO 


\ 



SUBJECT: 


DIRECTOR, FBI 


c * r* ‘ r"i :r r rypj-p;^ 
D-Ti-v_ r JL — —i 


'CGUNT3RIXT3LLIG5SCE PROGRAM 


INTERNAL SECURITY 
DISRUPTION OF HATE GROUPS 


date: 10/12/64 


RsBulat: 9/2/64 to Atlanta and other offices, 

It is noted this letter lists as one of the target organizations', 
as No. 7 on page 2, the Independent Klavern, Fountain Inn, S. C.~' 
Since this organisation is no longer active, or in existenceit 
is suggested it be deleted from this list. 

Since the major organization in.Charlotte Division 
is the United Xians of America, Inc., of which Birmingham is 
origin, a copy of this letter is being-designated to Birmingham - 
for information. 


Agent 


rhe following r? 
familiar with Klar. 


presents 

activity. 


the consensus of* Charlotte 


1. Disruptive activity should not be undertaken at 
a particular Klavern, as a general rule, unless there is 
sufficient veil established informant coverage to be able to 
tell the effect of the action when instituted. Such action 
jwould probably serve to “tighten up" the organization and. make 
|it more difficult to get an informant in thereafter. 


» 2. It is considered doubtful that newspaper publicity, 

of only a generally unfavorable nature against the Klan organi¬ 
zation, is effective in reducing new applicants or causing any 
large number of present members to drop out. The "Charlotte 
Observer," which has vide distribution throughout North and 
South Carolina, published in August and September, 1964, a series 
of articles, copies of which were sent the Bureau by Charlotte 
letter of 9/15/64. These ahficY^ies ridiculed the United Klans 
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of America, Inc., in North Carolina, and published both photos 
and names of a number of members. So far as has been learned 
from informants, this had very little adverse effect upon the 
organization. It was alleged that two to five members were 
discharged from their jobs, or warned about continuing member¬ 
ship, but the identities of thess-^all.ege'a persons is not known,- 
-North—Ca^r-eiina- Grand—has stated, both 
publicly and privately to informants, that this publicity was - . 
very valuable to the growth of the organization. One- informant 
reported that the day after the articles published his name as 
a local leader, three persons contacted him and applied for 
membership, stating they had not previousIv known whom to contact. 

It is considered that pubrtcIty“of this"type generally 
deters from joining only those persons who would not be 
interested in joining in the first place. It is believed that 
a large proportion of those parsons who are potential members 
are seeking status and recognition, and publicity is no deterrent 
to them; it makes them feel important and members of an important 
group. 

The major apparent effect of the series of newspaper 
articles referred to has been a tightening up of security, and 
refusal of leaders to allow newspaper photos of individual 
Klansmen to be taken at public rallies. 


3. Disruptive activity, wherever possible, should be of 
a nature which does not expose the fact that the Bureau, or the 
"Federal Government", is behind the activity. It is believed 
that open action, to a large extent, can backfire and create 
resentment and sympathy. It must be remembered that Klan 
membership, in many sections, does not by any means carry the 
odium that alleged Communist membership or sympathy does in 


almost any section of society 


4. Along this same line, there is probably no point in 
trying disruptive activity, at least not at this stage,'on a 
.local Klan group which is small, inactive, and peaceful. Any 
such activity which is not completely discreet and concealed 
would likely have the effect of stirrina it up. 


a 


5 , 

sample 


By letter of 9/26/64, Charlotte furnished the Bureau 
of a lapel pin which was adopted at the Imperial 
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Klonvocation of United Klans of America at Birmingham on 
9/5-6/64, 'This is to be sold to members for $2 each and 
there is apparently considerable demand for it. Since it is 
not apparent to the ini tiated that it has anything to do 
with "the Klan," it is expected that members will wear it 
openly as a secret recognition signal. If it does become 
widely adopted and worn, consideration should then be given to’ 
giving widespread publicity to the fact of what it represents. 
This should have the result of discouraging some persons who 
do not want their Klan membership, publicly- known. . 

6 . It is considered that possibly the most effective 
way of discouraging membership, dr causing existing members 
to withdraw, is to establish that someone in the organization, 
is getting rich off it, or embezzling the proceeds, Charlotte 
is endeavoring to develop information along these lines, but 
nothing specific has yet been developed. 

'S 7. The following ere suggested tactics that appear 
useful on a selected basis against individual Klansmen, 
particularly those whose employers might object to their Klan. 
membership: 

a. Anonymous letter or phone'call to the employer 
telling of the Klan membership. 

b» Enter on behalf of the member a subscription to 
the "Fiery Cross," United Klans of America publication, and have 
it mailed to his employment. 


c. VJhen a particular member is- away from home at a 
Klavern meeting, have a female phone his home and indicate he 


was to met 


md is late. This might have the effect of 


making it difficult for him to get a\?ay from home at night 
thereafter. This should be limited to particular individuals 
who are considered potential ones to stir up trouble in a Klavern, 
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8 . - ROBSRT~SeH€>£S—SGGGSii'lS - , Aka., Charlotte fi'l-e-~105-aai^~ 

Bureau__£i^l^’^i57“2:53'0, is South—CaroTiria'”Grand-~Bragon-'-of United 
Klans of America. Charlotte reports by SA JOH^ALDS>7--i'i'U2 : Bl7 
1/31/64 and 3/27/64, show that he is receiving over - $3-09 per 
month, from the Veterans — Admihistfat'ibn“as'~a _ '--iOQ^'per c: eenroll 
d4rsetrle‘d == vl?tefaht_/ ’St'" ‘€He~s ame^r’xme“’He*~operate s a^j/Lumbang— 
busin^^s"and is active in United Klans of America, making 
public speeches, etc. Charlotte furnished extra copies of 
those reports to the Bureau, with the suggestion furnishing 
•them to VA be considered. 


It is suggested consideration be given to asking -the- 
h7A to re-evaluate his disability rating, in view of his employmen 
and activities. It is believed this should be done on a' SOG 
level, to reduce the possibility of ~SG©G@$NS learning that such - 
a suggestion came from the FBI. 


9. 11 Act ion Groups, “ Mo particular such groups, given 


to violence, are known 'within Klan 
territory. As the Bureau is aware, 
instituted what it calls ’’Security 


organizations in Charlotte 
United Klans of America has 
Guards,” who wear military 


type uniforms and have military ranks. These function at 
public rallies for the purpose of keeping order, watching for 
’’spies, 11 etc. It is expected that if violence is undertaken, 
these will probably be the ones to do it, but no such under¬ 
takings have been learned. . 


Specific individual recommendations for counter¬ 
intelligence action will be submitted by subsequent letters as 
developed. 





I 

i date: 10/13/64- 


He Bulet to Atlanta 9/2/64 . - : 

The Klan-type and hats organizations operating in 
Birmingham territory and which are potential objects of a - 
counterintelligence program are the United Klaus of 
America* Inc,, Knights of the Ku Kins Kian and the National 
States Rights Party, 

Recently Mr,- VINCENT TOWNSEND/- Vice-President- and/. 
Assistant- -Publisher-,----Birmingham-News * and-SAG-Son-taet 
advised SAC EVERETT J. INGRAM that he read a story in the 
Chicago Daily—News- concerning Klan activity in Mississippi 
and felt the story ‘could not have been prepared without 
FBI cooperation. He was impressed with this and has indicated 
a strong interest in similar material for the BA-rmAag-ham 
News, He promised to protect the Bureau's interest in 
any such endeavor,. He is a well known civic leader in 
Birmingham, A review of the files in the Birmingham Office 
is being made for suitable information in this connection. 

Bureau instructed in referenced letter that 
specific mention be made of "Action Groups" in Klan 
organizations. At the present time the weekly meetings of 
Eastview Klavern No, 13, which has been the leading Klavera in 
United Klans of America, Inc,, in this territory, have been 
poorly attended. The principal members of the "Action Group" 


~MemdmMum 


to : Director, FBI 


rROM ^ -3AC, Birmin g ham 


subject: COU NTERINTE L LIGENCE PROGR AM 
, INTERNAL SECURITY ~‘ 

! DISRUPTION OF HATE GROUPS 





in this Klavern are HARRY-WALKSR, CSC I LIKENS Gif, EUCMS— 
RES¥3S, and RGftftlS-TIDWSLLi Efforts are being made to 
secure information suitable for disruption purposes in 
connection with this group. 

Investigation is being conducted concerning 
Bi3BSR5^AR¥III-S.5IgLrT-ON-. The 'Atlanta Office has'been " "•* • ~ 
requested to ascertain -shy S^_L-r-BDWAKSS7 -°^ deceased, 
ousted -S.EELTGN-from his than position of^Gr.and^Brag.on. of 
the XJ» S, Klans, A copy ox the article appearing in 
the "Birmingham-Afte ws«»• for April~3D?- I960, entitled "-SHELTON-, 
ousted from Klan post," has been obtained,. The article did 
not disclose the exact nature of the charges against- • 
-S5SlsS§ft* Records of the Alabama- Secretary of State reflect 
that SHELTON--was dropped as the Elan's authorized agent 
and was replaced by R3y.»nALT-Sft—H-6Eft of Ta-Hadag-a, Alabama, 

Imperial—W-fzard, U» 3. Elans, Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan, was quoted as saying "'We had to have 
a grand-dragon- in Alabama and we didn’t have one in 
ROBERT. SHELTON." He told reporters that SHELTON was 
replaced as grand- ’dragon and agent of the "Klan" in 
Alabama "for conduct unbecoming a Xlansman and attempting 
to use the organization for selfish purposes," The 
article said EDWARDS did not elaborate on what is considered 
conduct unbecoming a Klansman. 


Informants are being contacted for any information 
of a derogatory nature concerning SHELTON*. . Discreet inquiries 
are being made in Tuscaloosa concerning his financial status* 

In view of recent information from the Bureau no request is 
being made for a mail cover on 'Shelton" or the United Elans, 

The information on LGSiri^OGERB. and W 1-IAiXAHaA^.R GI,T ^ 
will be afforded prompt attention. 










As the Bureau is aTjare, seme few mouths ago sey-sral 
individuals, who had been active officials and/or dedicated 
members of the National States Bights Party (NSEP), left 
the NSEP* They are trying to form and make a going party 
of the American States Rights Party (ASEP) with its head- - 
quarters in Birmingham* 

Since the group pulled cut of the NSEP, both 1 . 
the ASEP and N3RP leaders have been belittling, berating 
and making estreaely derogatory remarks concerning each 
other* Both groups are using the same- mailing list, 

{the NSEP’s list), which the ASEP group obtained, before 
pulling out of the NSEP, and they disseminate their 
derogatory remarks in the literature they distribute*- 

The Bureau has also been advised that-GEGBGS**. 

L-INGOLN-ROCKWELL, American Nasi Party (ANP) leader has 
recently filed a $550,000*00 libel suit in the U* S* - - • - 

District Court, Birmingham-,-Alabama, against Dr'BDWAEIT'E v 
BPBLDS, Information -Director- of the N8EP, and others 
connected with the N3RP* • - 

Birmingham contemplates furnishing certain items, 
on a confidential basis to a few trusted,•reliable newsmen 
(established SAC contacts), concerning the NSBP,•the-ASEP 
and the ANP for the. purpose of possibly causing further 
disruption of any unified actions or working arrangements 
between these groups* Such news-men may be used to contact 
the leaders of one group to inquire about or confirm something of 
a derogatory nature reportedly made by some leader of one of 
the other groups* 

Birmingham also contemplates working closely 
with other law enforcement agencies to see that any 
activity of such groups are known, covered and where . 
considered desirable, the group will be made cognisant 
that their activity is known* 


3 
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Birmingham also is considering having seme racial 
informants drop remarks to or for the benefit of the leaders 
of the fiSRP s sic & j that will tend to cause the leaders of 
one group to retaliate in like manner against the other 
groups* 

If the Bureau has any material on disruptive 
tactics or results of efforts, which is not already in 
all field offices, Birmingham would be glad to receive 

u A. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Memorandum 


DIRECTOR , FBI 


date: 10/13/84 


. ROM <;• SAC , LITTLE 
subject: v COINTELPEG 


rr-Tr t? T5 TT 


ReBulet to Atlanta and Other Gfxices, 9/2/54; 

Set out below are an analysis and recommendations 
under captioned program. ' " / / 

< NATIONAL STATES RIGHTS PARTY (NSRP) 

The Ar leans as branch or NSRP has been inactive 
in the State or Arkansas-for the past year with the excep—“ 
tion or placing on the Arkansas ballot candidates : -“ior 
President and Vice President of the United States. It is 
not recommended that any action be taken against this group 
at this time. 


ASSOCIATION OF ARKANSAS ELANS * ■ ■ 

• • OF THE KU KL’OX ELAN 

(AAK) _ 

The AAK in Arkansas is made up ox three klaverns 
located at Little Rock, Texarkana, and Pine Bluff; and 
it has no affiliation with any national klan group. There/ 
are no "action"- groups within any of these three klaverns.'-. 
The three klaverns do not own or lease any property for 
meeting places. The four Little P.ock members usually 
meet in the’ home of a member. The Texarkana Klavern has 
not held any klavern meetings as such in several months. 

The Pine Bluff Klavern meetings vary from residences to 
•business places of klavern members. 

State meetings are held at irregular intervals 
on an average of about once per month or less. There is 
no regular meeting place for the state meetings, which arej 
held in various .Arkansas towns including towns in which 
there are no klaverns. The-state meetings are attended 







by iron one to five members of each of the three 
klavsrns and are well covered by informants. The -S-tate 
Sr-and-ADr-agos—-BPll-"VrlLLTAXS'' h as continually cautioned 


member's against' violence 


aha any 


:ype or iii.sjc .1 ac "zz.vz.~z. 




None of the klaverns have engaged in violence* 


LITT 


l ,K 


-TOO 


K KLAVERN 


•Of the fo ur members^v/ho at rend Weekly meetings 

^e^^5™^rS^^sS?gr'ohp'7 drav/s ""a pension from the Tcderr-7. 
Government and,' according to informants, is afraid to 
• engage in any illegal activity or to let his name be used 
in connection with the kla.n for fear of losing his pension. 
The two informants maintain .the full confidence of the 
other two members*. In recent months the klavern ran a 
series of small ads in a Little Hock daily newspaper in 
•an effort to renew interest and gain new members* The 
klavern received a number of responses, but no action 
whatsoever has bean taken by the klavern to take in any 
new members* The.'klavern has no organised activity, other 
than the weekly meetings described by informants as 
being "bull sessions” with the principal topic being . 
politics* •' • • 

No recommendation for counterintelligence is 
being made concerning the Little Hock Klavern. 


2* TEXARKANA KLAVERN * 


This klavern has not held any klavern meetings . 
as such in several months, and it appears that the 
principal reason for the lack of meetings vs the inter¬ 
view of members and leaders concerning the assassination 
of President KENNEDY* Klavern representatives regularly. 
attend state meetings, one reason being that S-tarte*-&ra-sd— 
Dreir5ir3Tbm-^ who officiates at state meetings,- 

is a member of the .Tek&rkana Klavern* Of the five or- 
sik members who from time to time attend state meetings, 
two are informants* On 10/1/64 .^S^S^^teiadvised that the 
Grand Dragon had stated that hereafter Temarkana Klavern 
members will meet with the Bivins - Kildare, Tekas, 
Klavern of the AAK* 


-2- 
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G~-arfrd“ Br ag-on ■ \i- S±rxt ££™S , ac c or di ng to inf Oman t s, 
is active in politics in Bowie County, Tezzas, is a forzier 
member of the Board cx Regents of -- Texgrkanao- o-uafox^-Go-I-Iege-, 
fszzaric 2 znay'- 5 ''^ 5 s-a^ > and in recent xzontns has hz in xf _z.z— 
fox' election to the Board of Regents of that colxege ana 
defeated as a candidate for the City Council ox T-eziaXiha-na^.-. 
fezi'&So He cannot afford to become involved in any illegal 
activities because ox his activities in legitimate enter¬ 
prises,, He has continually cautioned Texarkana Klavern 
members as well as members of other’ klaverns attending 
state meetings against any violence and/or illegal 
activities, 

i 

lio recommendatiorj is being made for counterintel¬ 
ligence against the Texarkana Klavern except as it is 
effected by a recommendation set out hereafter under the 
Pine Bluff Klavern, 

. 3, PIKE BLUER KLAVERN 

The Pine Bluff Klavern has a membership of approxi¬ 
mately ;twenty to twenty-five. It meets once a week in 
different business locations of its members, and average 
weekly attendance is twelve. Among the twelve, one - or 
two informants meet with them and furnish full coverage 
of their activities. 

The klavern*s main, activity has been to dis¬ 
courage integration by legal means and to get members 
elected to school board positions. The klavern collected 
the funds and donated the money for the campaign expense . 
of two of its members who ran for' a position on the Pine 
Bluff School Board and the Dollarway School Board, These 
two members made a miserable showing andwere defeated- 


The klavern was behind and organised the National 
Patriots League (NPL) to further its non-integration 
program oublicly. The Exalted ;Cyclops, or president, of 
the Klavern is .chairman of the NPL. /The NPL actually is 
a front organisation for the klavern. The main activity • 
of the NPL wrs to organise a private country club,-which 
is known as the Butran Country Club. The purpose of’the 
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and public pool lor Kegroes v;ere both closed during the 
summer of 1934 when Negroes attempted to‘integrate the 
white poolo This left no public pool open in Pine Bluff. 

vice president of the klavern, donated the 
lanc| for the Butraia Country Club; as he owns land sur¬ 
rounding the club, he will benefit financially from the 
sale of this land for building lots. The NPL has also 
distributed a limited .number of leaflets publicly dis- 
•' couraging peopS from patronizing certain restaurants and 
businesses which had - 'hired or served Negroes. 

3embers of the klavern were responsible for 
forming a John Birch Society Chapter in Pine Bluff, and 

Approximately 

eight to ten people attend the monthly 

<5/ 


meetings of the 
John Birch Society Chapter; and of the men who attend, 
all are klavern members with the exception of one man. 
Members of the klavern completely control and dominate 
the John Birch Society Chapter in Pine Bluff. They, 
however, only conduct John Birch Society business. Like¬ 
wise, the members of the klavern further the John Birch 
Society program through the klavern. 

Members of the klavern are working individually 
in politics for the re-election of Governor-OX-VAL-wS. 
PA-UB-US and for the election of B&BftlP-G0LDSATEB; 


The klavern has not advocated any violence but 
on occasion has cautioned its members against violence. 

As an example, klavern members were cautioned to stay- 
away from Ray's Truck Stop, a location which Negroes were 
attempting to integrate, in the spring of 1964 so that 
no violence would occur. 


Members of the klavern recently distributed a 
Xu Klux Xian (XXK) leaflet seeking new members -and 
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n this leaflet it was pointed 
lawful settlement 
ht on by the Matronal 
or the Advancement of Colored People (NAAC) and 
t is opposed to violence. This leaflet further 
that this was a chartered, legalized movement an 
no mere illegal to be a member of it than to be ■ 
of other organizations. 


At various times in the past the k'lavern has 
attempted to organize "action" groups within the kiavern, 
but each occasion the project has died from lack of 
interest. 


znxern 


In line with Bureau policy of dissemination of 
tion, the main activities regarding the Pine Bluff 


Kiavern have been disseminated confidentially to Ch-ief 
..om-Police MOP-MAH.D. YCJPiG/-Pine. Bluff, <NA) on a regular 
basis'. Chief. xGUMG-has exerted every effort to keep down 
the* possibility of violence. Through his confidential 
sources he is also well aware of the identities of the 
kiavern members and their activities. He personally 
has warned particular kiavern members against any violence 


nas sxaxea 
any violence occurs. 


they will be met with immediate arrest 


As 


III eu: 


.ole, Ctrie^f^yOMMG'*was 


advised through his own confidential source of the time 
and location ox the kiavern meeting on the night of 
October 5, 1964. ChiefsYGoHG sent a lieutenant of his 
department in uniform to check the location, record 
license numbers, and to be seen checking the meeting so 
that the kiavern members would know that he was checking 
on them. This has had a strong influence on making the 
kiavern follow a line ox legal activity. It has also 
resulted in the more responsible leading citizens of the 
community being made aware ox certain kiavern members, 
causing these kiavern members to be discredited in the 
eyes of the public. This was borne out in the recent . 
school board election on 9/29/64 when two kiavern members 
one of whom is J -.-, were miserably defeated. 

The kiavern has during the oast few months 
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fact that only one new nenber was initiated.. ....I f '.• 

member is a non—organisational--inf ormanx c.' Jlv. A_. 

F.ock Division, Likewise, as a result of the hill leaf¬ 
lets distributed encouraging people to write for appli¬ 
cations they have .received only two letters; and neither 
ox the writers have become a member, The leaflet has 
met with complete failure in its effort, to build up its 
membership. 

At this time the following are the only specific 
counterintelligence action being recommended: 

4 1. An anonymous letter be mailed to the National 

Office of John.Birch Society, Belmont, Massachusetts, 
pointing out that the X£K is in full control of the John . 
Birch Society Chapter in Pine Bluff, In this letter 
specifically mention- the name of one or two of the more ; 
leading kian members who-are also leading the John Birch 
Society in Pine Bluff, -- 

/ 2. ""an anonymous - 'lettern5e~mailed to GHMJrbBSrTT;-i 

CuTHBBRTSON, e^xre^-S-yelcps-of the Pine Bluff Klavern, ! 
and a copy mailed to” BILL'WILLIAMS, State^Grand- Dragon-^ 
with the letter^ to be mailed to the Post Office Box' in : 

Pine. Bluff and in Texarkana, Arkansas, of the AAK. The ; 

letter should be a complaining letter from a member who :• 

was active in the past and who recently found one ox the__ 

KKK leaflets in his automobile which leaflet encouraged 
membership. The letter would let them know why he has 
not rejoined; it would point out that he dropped out _ 
because of" such leadership as who has used 

the kian for personal gain as"'BbTBAM"'had a residence on 
his property remodeled at klavern expense and then made 
the klavern stop holding meetings there; that’BUTR’AM 
has now donated land for the Butram Country Club so that 
he can sell his surrounding land for building lots at 
an exorbitant price. The letter should also set forth 
the fact he heard BtnPRAM was discharged from the Army 
for mental deficiency (moron), This letter should be 
mailed from Little Rock. ’ " •. 

Interviews of kian members and leaders in the 
past (for example, at the time of the assassination of 
President KENNEDY and on particular bombing matter cases) 
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have had. d.G’tsvxing edxect on "the hXan 3 Pox* s}»3.Iuo1g ? 

; the Texarkana Klavern has not held a klavern meeting 
.* as such since that tine. One Little Rock member has 
dropped out as a result of being interviewed; and. 


accoraxng 


to an informant, this member is a "changed 
nan," meaning that he is not as radical as previously. 

In interviews with members of the Pine Bluff Klavern, 
agents have not met with any hostility and have been 
treated cordially and with respect. Individual members 
during these interviews have indicated the;/ are opposed . 
to violence and advocate proceeding in a legal manner.. 

A number of the members have said that through political 
pressure and voting are the only v/ays any change can 
be made. However, they have stated they are still avid 
segregationists and do hot condone race mixing in any 
manner. - ' 

When and if .it appears that interest may be 
renewing in the AAK in Arkansas, consideration will be 
given to another interview program. It is noted' that 
particular 2-:lan members are interviewed on a spasmodic 
basis in regard to leads from surrounding field offices 
on bombing matter cases, and this has had a tendency to 
deter any violent activity on the part of klavern members, 
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[The Attorney General U.S. SENATE SELECT.COMMUTE 
■ ' ’ h ON INTELL ACXVTS (SSC) 

;Re 7/28/75 superseding req for FBI materials ree c dj 
/chat date from SSC. Enclsd is memo for forwarding 
/to Committee which responds to req identified as 
;Roiaan numerals set frth below. As indicated in 
.memo 9 V. G. is being delivered by separate comma 
nicatn 8/8/75. Also enclsd for ur records is cc 
of memo prepared for Committee. 
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Attached hereto is the response to Item #1 in 
the Senate Select Committee (SSC) letter to Mr. K. William 
O'Connor, Esq. on July 14, 1975. Item #1 is set forth 
as follows: 

"All memoranda and any other materials prepared 
in or by the General Investigative Division, the Domestic 
Intelligence Division, and the Inspection Division, which 
relate to, are referred to, or alluded to in, or portions 
of which are summarized or described in, the July 30, 1964, 
memorandum captioned 'Investigation of Ku KLux Klan and 
Other Hate Groups’’ from J. H. Gale to Mr. Tolson. (See 
attachment to your letter of June 17, 1975.)" 
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July 24, 1964 | 

" PERSONAL AND CONFIDENTIAL 


Dear Mr, Hoover: v..- • . 

/ • 

Thank you very much for your letter of July 17, 1964.,_ 

I have been giving this racial problem constant thought, Paren- 
thetieally, I did what I could yesterday in New York to get that 
office moving faster and more effectively in this matter^X / 

\y //Is* 


You asked for suggestions and this is what I now offer 
you for whatever little value it has, 

(1) After writing you I recommended to the 
Inspection Division that a study be made 
relative to whether or not the Domestic 
1. Intelligence Division can better handle 
- certain aspects of the Civil Rights-Kacial 
‘‘ > problem. Mr, Gale is very much in favor 

r ‘ iir \ of this inquiry and is moving promptly in 
^ this matter. I think the results of his 
inquiry will be most helpful in evaluating 
the situation. 


* z 


(2) What I have in mind basically is this: 

You may want to, in light of his inquiry, 
consider transferring the responsibility 
for the development of informants in the 
Elu Klux Sian White Citizens Council and 
related ’’hatQ'* organizations to the Division 
while leaving the responsibility for 
investigating bombings, killings, and so 
forth where it now is. My idea is: This 

• Division can bring to bear all the techniques 3 
skills, and procedures which it has used; : ’V?_ 
to successfully penetrate the Communist Party 
and espionage organizations to now penetrate 
these hate organizations causing us so much 
trouble. (In talking to Mr. Tolson this 
morning I mentioned this briefly to him.) 

If 

(3) /my idea is operationally sound, and if this 

is done, I would immediately hold some 
regional conferences in areas where the 
racial issue is acute and get under way in 
these offices,.special and aggressive x ^ 
programs to carry 1 'out this ^liigh levql equality 
informant development. You are: CSmoletelv 

•it: rfferf-J- * - v - r - >/■ ' 

‘-'■.■'iiteafi 'x~rc<-.r ■ --.-a r;yy\ 






8 mio ■aeTO"' 


iff 
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right when you say that informant develop¬ 
ment of the right kind is essentially the 
solution to our current problem. The number 
of informants per se as we both know, are of 
no significance. What we must ha.ve is the 
right kind of informants on the right level. 

The old saying "The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating” is relevant here because if 
we had this kind of informant penetration, 
we wouldn’t have some of these unsolved cases now 
causing us so much concern. This is simply a 
hard, stubborn fact we cannot theorize away. 

(4) further, we should expand our informant 

penetration to cover some of these legitimate 
but extremist organizations which we have up 
to now ignored in this respect. They often 
are ’’supporting” forces for such as the K.K.K. 
etc. and we ought to be on the inside of them. 


This then is my response to your letter for now. As 
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Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
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Belmont 

Rosen 

Malley 

McGowan 


Trotter _ 

Tele. Room . 

Holmes _ 
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Certainly, the items mentioned by Mr. Sullivan lire 
such as to be handled by the Bureau on an intelligence basis. The 
racial field is a most fertile field for Communist Party and other 
subversive groups. There are indications of this such as in the 
cases of Martin Luther Kang and Michael Schwerner, one of the 
missing civil rights workers from Philadelphia, Mississippi, and 
other situations. Also there are reports of foreign funds being used 
to support the current actions of Malcolm X. The racial strife and 
disorder are of such major significance as to have international 
aspects and this, is tailor-made for the disruptive tactics of subversive 
elements both right and left. 

We cannot afford to divorce the national racial program from 
its possible international aspects. The devices and tactics presently 
in use in the security field should be utilized to the fullest in 
developing intelligence information regarding national as well as 
international developments in the racial strife. The tense racial 
potential in major cities is a fertile field for subversive activities 
both right and left. 

We have seen from the killings in the South, for example, 
the killing of Medgar Evers, that such appear to be isolated incidents 
usually carried out by one man or a small unattached group occurring 
on the spur-of-the-moment, such as the killing of the Lieutenant Colonel 
near Colbert, Georgia, and the assaulting of a minister in the streets 
in Hattiesburg, Mississippi. ^ _ [HEC-9 n / ,■ / ' . ^ 







Of:4 

rr * 


The investigation of the Klan and hate groups as well as the 
development of informants in such organizations must, out ofene^'essity/ 
be handled as a whole. The following of the informants cannot be isolated_ 
from the over-all investigation of the organizations just as thFinformants 
in the Communist Party cannot be isolated from the organizations they are 
connected with. 


•*y 


0 SES 


CLM/nkr 

(7) 

1 J U T 


*in letter to the Director dated 7/24/64 
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Memorandum to Mr. Belmont 
RE: RACIAL MATTERS 


Of course, any specific offenses such as, for example, 
the case of the three missing civil rights workers in Philadelphia, 
Mississippi, 'or cases involving brutality, bombings or any other 
violations these individual investigations should be handled by the 
appropriate substantive desks such as the Civil Rights Desk. 

The over-all racial field is specifically an intelligence operation 
for the Bureau. It can best be organized when all facets are followed 
and directed by one Division. The communist potential for activities 
in this field would seem to be a major factor as evidenced by the doings 
of Martin Luther King and his associates. The Bureau can best keep 
abreast of the whole field by having all angles of the racial field united 
in one Division utilizing the tactics which Mr. Sullivan has suggested 
as being effective. 
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PERSONNEL- TRANSFERS TO EFFEC'TPROPOSED '^Jrifc^Yr 

REASSIGNMENT OE STTPER.VTSOR.V RESPONSIBILITIES 


FROM 


SUBJECT: 


MR. TOLSON 


J. H. ‘GALE 


DATE: AugUSt 4, 1964 






REASSIGNMENT OF SUPERVISORY RESPONSIBILITIES 'CAutjoy j 
IN RACIAL MATTERS AND RACIAL INFORMANTS." , t . Jl( a ts 

By memorandum J. H. Gale to Mr. Tolson 7/30/64 it was recommenaep, and 
now approved by the Director, that supervisory responsibility over Racial Matters 

g id Racial Inf ormants be transferred from the General Investigative Division to the 
ornestic Intelligence Division./In accordance with this approval, proposed realignment 
aHSTdistributioiToi personneFfrom the General Investigative Division to the Domestic 
Intelligence Division are being submitted. ■ - ' 

Inasmuch as approximately 75% of the work of this Unit is now represented in 
the-categories being transferred.to Division 5, appropriate personnel transfers 
consistent therewith should be made: 


Category 

Racial Matters 
Racial Informants 
Bombing Matters 
Federal Train Wreck 
Statute 

Destruction of Aircraft or 
Motor Vehicles . 


Caseload, June, 1964 


Percent 

51. 5% 

. 28.5 

10.8 * 

* 4.7 • 


Total 


REC-143 1,688 


iJjWQr&mA 




100 . 0 % 


The current supervisory responsibility among the seven Agent Supervisors in this 
Unit, including Supervisor in Charge Joseph C. Trainor, is as follows: 

• SA J. C. Trainor supervises classifications (other than racial informants 
• and organizations) for Atlantic Seaboard offices northof Virginia^' 


SA J. G. Deegan has responsibility for racial informants for all field 
Iffc nGVEff a *\ d <sugervises other classifications for the-Vixginia aSfd^Florida 

„„. > J_ 

W.^Ca+Tahan 1 - Mr. Mohr 1 - ‘Mr. -Belmonte l\ , <- V 


1 - Mr. -Callahan 1 

• ' - Mr. Rosen , 1 

/»ucw,.. 
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1 - Mr. Mohr 
, 1 - Mr. Sullivan 


SJ0T DIRECTOR 
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SEE NEXT PAGE 
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: Memo for Mr. Tolson 

I Ee: Personnel Transfers to Effect Proposed 
: Reassignment of Supervisory Responsibilities 

’* in Racial Matters and Racial Informants 

1 SA F. H. Freund has responsifca lity for Klan organizations for all 

field divisions and Supervises other classifications for 11 western and 
: midwestern offices. ♦ 

; SA L. A. Giovanetti has alternate responsibility for Klan organizations 

| for all field divisions and supervises other classifications for Atlanta, 

| Little Rock, Savannah and 4 other midwestern offices. * 

; SA C. A. Parkis-has responsibility for other hate organizations (8 

currently active) for all field divisions and supervises other- classifications 
for Birmingham, Mobile, Cleveland and the 4 Texas offices. 

SA F. Po Smith supervises classifications (other than racial informants 
and organizations) for New Orleans, Memphis, Knoxville and 7 western 
offices, and special cases. 

I 

i SA H. E. Trent supervises classifications (other than racial informants 

■ and organizations) for Charlotte, Savannah, Baltimore, Washington Field 

4, office, Louisville and 2 midwestern offices. 

* 

Based on the distribution of work, Inspector’s, analysis reflects that it would 
I take 5 of the 7 men assigned to the Organizations IJnit to handle racial matters and 
racial informants under the approved change of responsibilities. There are 7 clerical 
! employees assigned to the Organizations Unit of the Civil Rights Section and it is 

felt that 5 of these clerical employees who generally handle the work being transferred 
from the General Investigative Division to the Done Stic Intelligence Division be 
• transferred along with the -supervisors. Assistant Directors Rosen and Sullivan are 

j- in accord that the proposed personnel changes are equitable, consistent and correspond 

‘ I with the transfer of responsibilities. 

i 

| REC OMMENDATIONS: 

1. That Supervisor in Charge Joseph C. Trainor and Agent Supervisors 
Deegan, Freund, Giovanetti and Parkis be transferred to Division 5 (Domestic Intelligence 
Division) concomitant to the transfer to that Division of supervisory responsibility over 
racial natters and racial informants (if approved to be handled by Mr. Mohr's Office). 









Memo for Mr. Tolson " 

Re: Personnel Transfers to Effect Proposed 

Reassignment of Supervisory Responsibilities 
in Racial Matters and Racial Informants 


2. That the remaining Agent Supervisors, Smith and Trent, be retained in 
the Civil Rights Section to supervise bombing matters, Destruction of Aircraft 
or Motor Vehicles, Federal Train Wreck Statute, and special cases. 


3. That the following clerical employees be transferred (presently assigned 
to the Organizations Unit) to the Domestic Intelligence Division (If approved, to be 
handled by the Administrative Division): 0 / J 

.I ' (f.rl. 11 P -U-MMhy 

( \ May A. Cammann - stenographer (r 0 

n \ Kathryn T. Chernitsky - stenographer ,/ 

I Sue E. Waller - stenographer jjf xy y 

• N i H Carol Ann Hancock - clerk * ^ * [ 4 

%>// 1 \ Wilbur Lane Perkins - cleyk ^ l if R 



- ciejk ff’ 


u; ^ j 

tS K r ^ 


ADDENDUM : CWCS: j dd, 8-5-64) 

. The personnel changes as recommended are acceptable 
to this Division at this time. Contingent upon our thorough 
analysis of this situation and upon developments which will 
take place in the coming months, the personnel requirements 
may be either reduced or increased depending upon the volume 
of work and related ramifications. 1/ 
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1 - Mr. Rosen 


—■ l - xvjlx. xsexmont 

• - AGREEMENT REACHED.IN CONNECTION WITH 

THE PROPOSEI>REASSIGNMENT OF- SUPERVISORY_ 

RESPONSIBILITIES INVOLVING. THE KU. KLUX.KLAN r 
OTHER HATE GROUPS, AND RACIAL MATTERS™-*- 


Reference is made to the memoranda of Mr. Gale to 


Mr. Tdlson dated July 30, 1964, and August 4, 1964. 
PURPOSE: 






The purpose of this memorandum is to set forth the N 

responsibilities of the :Dpmestic.Intelligence Division and the General ^ 
Investigative Division following‘the reassignment of supervisory 
responsibilities involving the Ku Klux Klan, other hate groups, 
and racial matters. To clarify this matter, it is set forth in two 
parts.' Part I will set forth the responsibilities of the Domestic 
Intelligence Division. Part H will define the responsibilities of 

the General Investigative Division. Mk jr-rr-*— -——— 

\ | ‘ I_’’ __ . ..’-.l.-L 

PARTI V .»■ ■„ U 

—.- A? i.r? * // 

/ ‘ Vrf * i “ssj* 4 / | 

I. The Domestic Intelligence Division wilLbe responsible for “ 
the investigation of all Klan and hate-type organizations and ‘ 
their members on a selective basis. ^ 

Several inquiries are presently pending in the field 
regarding additional organizations to determine whether 
such organizations are, in fact, hate groups. 

n. The Domestic Intelligence Division will assume the responsibility 
for the development of quality informants in all such organizations^. 

„ • . 'let.—116 ‘ 
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Memorandum to Mr. Belmont 

RE: AGREEMENT REACHED IN CONNECTION WITH 

THE PROPOSED REASSIGNMENT OF SUPERVISORY 

' RESPONSIBILITY INVOLVING THE KU KLUX KLAN, 

‘ OTHER HATE GROUPS, AND RACIAL MATTERS 
** 

« 

ILL The Domestic Intelligence Division will assume the responsibility 
for formulating and carrying out disruptive counterintelligence 
programs against such organizations. 

IV. The Domestic Intelligence Division, in addition*, is willing to go 
beyond the recommendations approved by the Director related to 
the above and will, with Bureau approval, develop highly placed, 
quality informants in certain legitimate organizations whose 
activities generally relate to racial matters, such as 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP) 

Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 

Student Nonviolence Coordinating Committee (SNCC) 

Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) - headed 
by Martin Luther King 

t 

White Citizens Council 

(Each one, of course, will be handled on a carefully selected 
basis and the action approved individually by the Bureau.) 

V. Similarly, the Domestic Intelligence Division is willing to go beyond 
what was originally approved and will, with Bureau authorization, 
proceed to establish informants and sources in Negro communities 
throughout the Nation for the purpose of developing intelligence 
information relating to the degree of racial tension; the possibility 
of violence erupting intheform of riots, etc.; and will disseminate 
this material to all interested persons inside and outside the Bureau. 

The organizations and objectives as set forth in paragraphs IV and V 
above are being made the subject of a separate memorandum inasmuch 
as this involves a matter of policy and will have to be acted on 
separately subject to approval by the Director. 

“ 2 " CONTINUED - OVER 
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Memorandum to Mr. Belmont 

RE: AGREEMENT REACHED IN CONNECTION WITH 
. THE PROPOSED REASSIGNMENT OF SUPERVISORY 
RESPONSIBILITY INVOLVING THE KU KLUX KLAN, 

OTHER HATE GROUPS, AND RACIAL MATTERS 

»' 

VI. The Domestic Intelligence Division will follow and disseminate 
information concerning demonstrations, picketing activities, 

. racial disturbances, riots and incidents relating to matters of 
a racial nature. Any violations of a local nature which occur 
during the above and are not Federal violations should be 
‘ disseminated by the Domestic Intelligence Division. 

(However, if during the course of any of theabove situations, 
ft Federal violation is indicated, this should be immediately 
referred to the General Investigative Division. It will be 
the responsibility of the General Investigative Division 
to conduct any necessary investigation of the specific 
Federal violation which occurs. It will also have the 
responsibility of disseminating such information to 
persons entitled to receive same. Where special cases arise 
. which are not Federal violations and an investigation is requested 



I. The General Investigative Division will have the responsibility for 
the Bureau's supervision relative to the enforcement of all Civil 
Rights legislation. It will also have the responsibility for the 
supervision, accumulation of information, and dissemination of 
material relating to civil actions being undertaken to enforce 
compliance with the various elements of the Civil Rights laws. 

IE. The General Investigative Division will have the responsibility for 
investigating bombings, police brutality and all other Federal 
violations now assigned to the General Investigative Division. 

HI. The daily racial matters memorandum disseminated to the White 
House, the Attorney General, etc., which is coordinated by a 
representative of Mr. DeLoach's Office, will be prepared in 
Headquarters building. This requires the use of a stenographer 
who reports on duty at midnight each night in order to complete 
the memorandum by 8:00 a. m., in the morning. This duty should / 
be alternated, a week at a time, between Division 5 and Division 6. 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The purpose of .this study is to define 
a new role for the Bureau in the field of clandestine 
collection of foroign intolligonco in the U. S. 

This action is necessary and most timely because ‘' 

of our Government's vital need for increased foreign 
intelligence and because of CIA’s expanding interests 
in the United States. There is a decided need for 
a hew Bureau concept, the implementation of which 
could greatly increase our effectiveness and could deter 
CIA from becoming a threat to our operational interests. 

The study encompasses a review of history 
as it relates to foreign intelligence collection in 
the U. S. Analysis is made of the need and the 
potential for such intelligence; the capabilities of 
the Bureau and CIA in this field; and the responsibilities 
of over-all (overt and covert) collection of foreign 
intelligence in the U. S. We have submitted our general 
findings, and we recommend a plan of action for a new 
Bureau role. 

This study was not designed to eliminate once 
and for all the many problems relating to collection 
of foreign intelligence in the U. S. It would have been' 
a Utopian objective to recommend a plan which would 
produce maximum intelligence collection, remove existing . 
defects within the U. S. intelligence community, and 
establish complete harmony among interested agencies. 

We did not go that far. Careful and exhaustive analysis 
dictated that we endeavor to reach a reasonable goal 
consistent with prudent planning and sound operational 
implementation. We feel that the recommended plan 
meets such guidelines, that it is a decidedly major step 
forward for the Bureau, and it strongly conforms with 
the national security needs. . 

It should be noted that this document does 
•not deal with our law enforcement or internal security 
functions, although it is fully recognized that 
internal security and clandestine collection of foreign 
intelligence are closely linked. Any plan on our part 
to produce foreign intelligence will affect our 
capabilities in the field of counterintelligence. 


















INTELLIGENCE TERMINOLOGY 


B« 

People who do not speak and understand a common , • ~ 

language have difficulty in communicating their ideas. Even 
in a country such as ours where English is the common language,' 
words take on different meanings in different geographical 
locales and in different social, political, and economic 
environments. Likewise, in professional fields, varying 
backgrounds and experiences have conveyed different meanings 
to terms in the professional vocabulary. 



In the field of security, intelligence, and counter- 
intelligence operations, certain professional terminology has 
developed ostensibly to assist in the exchange of ideas by 
persons in this field. However, as progress is made in a 
field or a special segment of the field, new horizons develop 
which require additional terminology or cause an evolution in 
. •• existing terminology. This development or evolution in security 
•. ' and intelligence terminology, coupled with individualistic usage, 
brings furthex* problems in meaning which v?e also face in the 
' broader aspects of the English language. We have all noted 
; T . that our dictionaries do not always provide a single meaning 
. .. and we must be careful in daily conversation that we are not 
misunderstood when merely using a conversational vocabulary. 

We face a similar problem in the- use of profession?! *<»rjninol~ 

' > ogy in security and intelligence matters as this terminology 
takes on new meaning with additional experience and takes on 
varying meanings to different persons. 


y . An additional factor to consider in understanding 

■ the meaning of terminology is the context in which a term is 

• used. For example, the term "intelligence” may be vague and 
.- confusing without the knowledge of the context in which it is 
. ; ' used. It can, as a generic term, pertain, to the whole field 
'.of activities undertaken by a governments the collection of 
.•^ .-^•information, the protection of its institutions, and the con- 
■ • ■ ‘ . ’’ duct of nonattributable activities to facilitate the formation 
• and implementation of government policy. Also, it can relate 

to the organization devoted to the collection and production 
of information necessary to the government. In addition, 

• it may pertain to the whole body of theory and practice on' 

.the-basis of which, an intelligence .organization operates. 
Finally, the word "intelligence” may be utilized to mean 
• .• any part or all of the above. 



rjM'^»vrmrr 


The following definitions do not include all possible 
meanings that have been utilized but,’ instead, are designed .. 
to assist.the reader in digesting this study. 
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BASIC INTELLIGENCE- is that factual intelligence which results 
from the collation of encyclopedia information of a fundamental 
and more or less permanent nature and which, as a result of 
evaluation and interpretation, is determined to be the best 
available. * ' 


BIOGRAPHIC’ INTELLIGENCE is intelligence concerning individuals. 


. CLANDESTINE COLLECTION A coordinated complex of collection V 
activities designed to accomplish an intelligence, counter- 
•• intelligence, or other similar purpose, sponsored and conducted 
’ by a governmental department or agency, or jointly by two or 
more such entities, in such a way, as to assure secrecy or 
• concealment. . . ■ ■' 


COMBAT INTELLIGENCE 1 is military intelligence for use in combat 
'Situations. This is commonly referred to as tactical. 


COUNTERESPIONAGE is identifying, penetrating, manipulating 
.or repressing inimical espionage organizations. 


'COUNTERINTELLIGENCE is defined as that intelligence activity, 
••‘with its resultant product, which is devoted to destroying the 
effectiveness of inimical foreign intelligence activities and 
which is undertaken to protect the security of the nation, 
and its personnel, information, and installations against 
espionage, sabotage, and subversion. Counterintelligence 
. includes the process of procuring, developing, recording, and 
disseminating information concerning hostile clandestine 
activity and of penetrating, manipulating, or repressing 
individuals, groups, or organizations conducting or capable 
of conducting such activity. ' " , ‘ 


• CURRENT INTELLIGENCE . is that intelligence of all types and forms 
of immediate interest which is usually disseminated without 
the delays incident to complete evaluation or interpretation. ■ 


DEPARTMENTAL INTELLIGENCE is that intelligence which any 
department or agency requires to execute its own mission. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE concerns information and investigation 
of espionage, counterespionage, etc., which pertains to the 
internal security of the U.S. and, therefore, is in subject 
matter pertinent to the internal affairs of the U',S, 


ECONOMIC INTELLIGENCE concerns the potentialities, utilization, 
and vulnerabilities of a nation’s natural and human resources. 


ESPIONAGE is defined as that intelligence activity which is 
directed toward the acquisition of information through clandestine 
operations. 


•• • /■•; FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE pertains to foreign affairs and subject 
matters pertinent to foreign counties. The word "foreign" 
as used here denotes the target of the intelligence and is 
' \ distinct from the geographic location of the source providing 

•_ : r the izzformation. For example, refugees, defectors, and immigrants 
’ ‘ from target’countries (such as the Soviet Union) have the 

potential for supplying intelligence regarding their countries 
to United States authorities. Although physically located in 
/ 'the United States, they are potential foreign intelligence sources. . 

I.'-...* GEOGRAPHIC INTELLIGENCE concerns the meterology, hydrography, y 
• -topography, and basic natural resources of an area. 

■ . -INTELLIGENCE is the product derived from information collected 
for the formulation and execution of Government policy and for 
• ’safeguarding the national welfare. ‘ 


.•INTELLIGENCE INFORMATION is information collected for intelli- 
gence purposes that has not been evaluated by comparison with 
v. the existing body of knowledge on the subject- reported onj the 
raw material of intelligence. • ; 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL INTELLIGENCE is integrated departmental 
intelligence which is required by departments and agencies 
of the Government for the execution of their missions, but 
which transcends the exclusive competence of a single depart- 
. ment or agency to produce.- • y • ‘ , 

* . ■ * c;*.i * t *’ 
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INTERNAL SECURITY relates to the defense and protection within 
the United States and its territories and possessions of the 
people, the government, the institutions, and the installations 
of critical impox’tance from all hostile or destructive action. 


INVESTIGATION means systematic and direct inquiries or pro¬ 
cedures (such as physical or technical surveillances or neighbor¬ 
hood inquiries) aiming at developing information concerning an 
individual's activities or background; investigation does not 
include the acceptance or the development of information through 
social contacts or contacts normally made by CIA agents in 
discharging their cover functions. 


MILITARY INTELLIGENCE: ' See Combat Intelligence and Strategic 
Intelligence. 


NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE is that intelligence which is required 
for the formulation of national security policy, concerns more 
than one department or agency, and transcends the exclusive 
competence of a single department or agency. 


OVERT COLLECTION is collection activities conducted in such 
a manner that they may be attributed to or acknowledged by the 


sponsoring 


government. 


.POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE concerns foreign and domestic policies 
of governments and the activities of political movements. 


POSITIVE INTELLIGENCE may be described as a comprehensive 
product resulting from collection, evaluation, collation, analysis, 
and interpretation of all available information relating to 
national security and concerning other countries where such 
information is significant to our Government's development and"’ 
execution of plans, policies, and courses of action. Stich 
intelligence can be divided into various categories, such as ’ , •• 

basic, biographic, combat, current, departmental, economic, 
geographic, interdepartmental, military, national, political, 
scientific, sociological, strategic, tactical, and technical. . 
Perhaps the most simple definition would be that positive 
intelligence is all the things you should know,in advance of 
initiating a course of action. 











There appears to be much confusion in professional 

• circles regarding the use of the term "positive intelligence." 

Some professionals use the term "positive intelligence" synonymously 
With tho term "foreign intelligence." In still another 

usage, "positive intelligence" and "intelligence" are used 
• . interchangeably. In another useage, which is closely related 
■ to the definition utilized in this study, "positive intelli¬ 
gence" is described as what is left of the entire field after 
"security intelligence” has been subtracted. This source 
• ./ • continues that both "positive intelligence" and "security 
intelligence" can be against domestic targets, as well as 
against foreign targets. For example, the Department of State, 
in connection with its formulation of foi-eign policy, encounters 
• a large number of organizations of Americans whose parents came 

• . from foreign countries. Many of these organizations—the Poles 

’ for example—have strong views on what United States policy 

V should be. toward Poland. The views of these organizations 
regarding our foreign policy is likely to be a matter of some 
importance to the Department of State in its policy formula¬ 
tion. The knowledge of what these organizations think and r 
do can be a very significant phase of what might be called 
"domestic positive intelligence," In addition, the connections 
which these organizations may have with the foreign country 
such as Poland sometimes provide a source of "foreign positive . 

• intelligence." 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE pertains to the progress of scientific 
" research and development and usually this intelligence is 
within the framework of how it affects military or economic 
"potential of a nation. _ 


SECURITY INTELLIGENCE is basically the intelligence behind the 
1 ’• police function to protect the nation and its members from 

j:. . .those working to our national and individual detriment. For 

j! . . example, this would include intelligence regarding clandestine 

■ • agents sent to the United States by a foreign power. 


SOCIOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE pertains to the social, cultural, ■, - 
psychological, or ethnic structure and characteristics of a 
people. ' •, 


STRATEGIC INTELLIGENCE is the intelligence required for broad 
and usually long-r.ange planning j especially with regard to 
military operations. •• • . .. 
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TACTICAL INTELLIGENCE 


See Combat Intelligence 


TECHNICAL INTELLIGENCE concerns devices, equipment, and 
spoclal px-ocosaos. • This is rotated to Scientific Intelll— 
• - gence, but tends to be differentiated from it as practice 
differs from theory e . •_ ‘ . '■ 1 -.. 











C, THE HISTORY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE COLLECTION IN THE 


1. Prior to World War II 

A study of the history and progress of foreign 
intelligence collection in the United States reveals that 
prior to World War II such collection efforts were incidental 
and in direct proportion to the intensity of the coverage 
maintained in the counterintelligence field. Accordingly, 
the history of foreign intelligence collection in the 
United States prior to World War II is primarily a history of 
counterintelligence and internal security coverage, of -which 
foreign intelligence was a by-product. Historical highlights 
of the developments in this field are as follows: 

(a) In August, 1914, when German espionage agents 
Count Johann Von Bernstorff and Dr. Heinrich Albert of the 

■ German Embassy, Washington, D. C., arrived in the 

United States with $ 150 , 000,000 in German treasury notes to 
finance the first foreign espionage and sabotage apparatus 

■ to be organized in this country, United States Government 
intelligence work was handled for the most part by five 
small organizations (Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice, Secret Service, Army, State and Navy), 
all operating on their own with small staffs and without 
.coordination and sufficient delineation of responsibilities. 

(b) On April 6, 1917, Congress declared war against 
Germany and President Woodrow Wilson gave the Bureau of 
Investigation the task of enforcing his proclamation 
governing the conduct of enemy aliens. The Bureau at the time 
had 300 Agents but shortly after the outbreak of the war 

the staff was increased to 400. 

(c) As result of a rash of bombings believed 
executed by Bolsheviks, Attorney General Palmer appointed 

'■-• '■Fraiicl-s-' Pi ••Garvan -’of 'NeW- ! York- as ’Assistant -Attorney-Ge.xi.eral 

■ to deal with the problem. He created a General Intelligence 
Division under command of J. Edgar Hoover and Mr. Hoover was 
instructed to make a study of subversive activities in the 

•- United States to determine.their scope and the potential 
for prosecution. * 
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(d) On May 9, 1934, President Roosevelt called • , 

a White House conference attended by the Attorney General, 
Secretary of Treasury, Secretary of Labor, Director of FBI 

and Chief of United States Secret Service to deal with 
the problem of growth of fascist organizations in the 
United States. The conference agreed that there should be 
an investigation of these groups and their activities for 
intelligence purposes. Since the only Federal law believed 
applicable at the time was the Immigration Law, the President 
decided that the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization 
Service would confer with the Chief of Secret Service and the 
Director of the FBI to work out details of the investigation.-, 

Mr. Hoover immediately issued orders to FBI 
personnel to conduct an intensive and confidential'"invest i- •. ‘ 
gation of the Nazi movement. This was the first general 
intelligence investigation made by the Government into 
fascist activities in this country. v ' 

(e) As a result of President Franklin Roosevelt’s ' ■ 

concern over activities of the communists and other subversive 
groups, it series of conferences was in the latter oart 

of August and early September, 1936, participated in by the 
President, the Secretary of State and the Director of the FBI. 

As a result of his concern over the international character 
of communism and fascism, the President stated the FBI should 
conduct necessary investigations and coordinate information 
upon those matters in the possession of the Military 
grig—Il'gencti- Division, the Naval Intelligence Division and 
the State Department. • , 

It is noteworthy that it was specified the 
investigation was to be for intelligence purposes only. 

The Presidential Order was implemented by the - 
Director in a letter to all Special Agents in Charge, 

September 5, 1936, 

(f) As a result of opposition primarily by the 
State Department against accepting the FBI as the coordinating 
agency in the investigations of all subversive activities in 
the United States, President Roosevelt, on June 26, 1939, issued 
a confidential directive to Cabinet members which established an 
Interdepartmental Intelligence Coordinating Committee composed 
of the FBI and the Intelligence Divisions of the War Department 
and the Navy, He named the FBI as the coordinating agency to 
receive all reports on subversive activities. 




(g) President Roosevelt publicly designated the FBI 
to investigate matters relating to espionage, sabotage and 
violations of the neutrality regulations by Presidential 
Directive dated September 6, 1939, 

(h) On May 21, 1940, President Roosevelt in a 
memorandum to the then Attorney General, Robert H. Jackson, 
authorized and directed the Attorney General in such cases as 
he might approve to authorize the use of listening devices 
directed to the conversations or other communications of 
persons suspected of subversive activity against the Government 
of the United States, including suspected spies. 

Pursuant to such authorization, commencing on June 1, 

1940, technical surveillances were installed on diplomatic 
establishments throughout the United States of such countries 
as Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia and France. These 
installations in addition to providing counterintelligence 
information of value produced a substantial quantity of foreign 
intelligence information. 

(i) Although lines of responsibility were established 
for domestic intelligence work in connection with the September 6, 
1939, Presidential Directive, there were no clearly defined areas 
of responsibility of overseas intelligence operations and as 

time passed the need for decisions in that field grew more evident. 

As a result, the Special Intelligence Service (SIS) 
came into being. By Presidential Directive June 24, 1940, 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt set forth lines of responsibility 
in the operations of United States intelligence agencies in the 
foreign field. This Directive grew out of a series of meetings 
involving representatives of State Department, Army and Navy 
intelligence and the FBI wherein it was agreed that the SIS would 
act as a service agency, furnishing the State Department, the 
military, the FBI and other governmental agencies with information 
having to do with financial, economic, political and subversive 
activities detrimental to the security of the United States. The 
June 24th Directive' placed the responsibility for nonmilitary 
intelligence coverage in the Western Hemisphere on the FBI. Less 
than thirty days thereafter the FBI had organized an SIS operation. 

Through World War II and until approximately March 31, 
1947, the FBI continued its SIS operations. The culmination of 
our activities in this field came about as a result of the- 
January 22, 1946, Presidential Directive establishing the 
Central Intelligence Group and giving it the responsibility of 
collecting foreign intelligence abroad. 











2. During World War IX (1941 - 1945) 
a. The FBI’s Role 


During World War II, as prior to the war, foreign 
intelligence collection in this country was geared to and 
principally a product of our intensive efforts in the counter¬ 
intelligence field. It is also significant to note that a 
steady stream of foreign intelligence continued to be developed 
from our technical coverage of diplomatic- establishments of 
enemy-bloc countries, as well as other sensitive countries 
such as Russia, Argentina, Portugal and Spain. 

In line with the Presidential Directive of 
September 6, 1939, the FBI continued to be'in charge of all 
investigative work in matters pertaining to espionage, sabotage, 
counterespionage, subversive activities and violations of the 
neutrality laws. 

On January 8, 1943, the President issued another 
Directive in which he reiterated the previous Directive of 
September 6, 1939. 

In ordering the FBI to take charge in the foregoing 
areas. President Roosevelt did not define the various types of 
intelligence involved but placed the entire intelligence and 
internal security responsibilities involved under the 
•jurisdiction of the FBI. As a matter of fact, in carrying out 
these responsibilities we did produce foreign intelligence in 
substantial quantity especially through our technical coverage 
of foreign diplomatic establishments. 

b. Office of Strategic Services r " 

The position of Colonel William J, Donovan as 
Coordinator of Information (COI) was created by Presidential 
Directive dated July 11, 1941, On July 14, 1941, President 
i 4 -xRops..eve.lt:.se.af. a-..let.$ ; er : .,tp..stating, the. _ 
position was created',' ”ih order to provide a central "point- in ""- 
the Government for the analysis of information and data which,. v 
bears upon national security, ...” The President described 
Donovan’s duties as ’’assist me and the various Departments and 
agencies of the Government iri' assembling and-correlating' 
information which may be useful in the formulation of basic 
plans for the defense of the nation.” 










*•* 




In the letter President Roosevelt clearly limited 
Donovan’s jurisdiction with the following statement: ”1 
should like to emphasize that Colonel Donovan’s work is not 
intended to supersede or duplicate or Involve any direction 
-of the activities of established agencies already obtaining 
and interpreting defense information." 

The Presidential order dated September 11, 1941, 
established the position of COI with clear cut authority to 
collect and analyze information bearing on national security; 
correlate and makesuch information available to the President 
'and other Government officials as the President may determine* 
COI was finally authorized to carry out, when requested by 
.the President, supplementary activities as might facilitate 
'the securing of information not then available to the 
Government. 


f 
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Donovan, in a memorandum captioned "MEMORANDUM OF 
-ESTABLISHMENT OF SERVICE OF STRATEGIC INFORMATION,’’ expanded 
on the President’s directive in general terms. Under his 
plan for procedure there was a Coordinator of Strategic 
Information responsible directly to the Px-esiuent. (Note 
this same organizational set up was later adopted by the 
Director of Central Intelligence.-) Donovan noted, however, 
in his memorandum, "The proposed centralized unit will 
neither displace nor encroach upon the FBI, Army and Navy 
Intelligence, or any other Department of the Government." 
(62-64427, serials 23 and X3.) 


Our file on the Office of Strategic Services (OSS) 
reveals that that organization continued its organizational, 
training, and operational activities in this country based 
on Donovan’s premise that he was the central c learing point 
for anti-Axis espionage and counterespionage, f 
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Our file on the OSS is replete with incidents 
indicating OSS recruitment and counterespionage activities 
in this country during the early 1940’s. 

By memorandum dated May 22, 1945, Stanley J. Tracey, 
.advised of a conversation overheard between two high-ranking 
State Department officials. The conversation dealt with OSS 
attempts to take over Bureau SIS operations in Latin America 
.with one of the State Department officials, Aura Y/arren, 
stating that officials of OSS felt that organization was 
-better equipped to handle work than FBI personnel attached 
to various American Embassies in South America. In response 
to this attempt of OSS to take over our duties, the Director 
commented; ”1 would like lo know where Warren gets this. 
According to Ladd our contacts in State Department have no • 
knowledge of such OSS efforts. Also Tracey should point 
out it is State Department duty to initiate it as we would 
’service it’ and the State Department in fact started the 
SIS project. H” (62-64427-1059.) 

An interesting evaluation of OSS operations is 
provided in a report prepared by Colonel Richard Park of 
the War Department as a result of a survey of OSS operations 
made as a special and confidential mission for the President 
in 1944 and 1945. Colonel Park commented: "V/ithout going • 
into details I was everywhere left with the same impression • 
of utter incompetency on the part of OSS leadership. 

’’Everywhere that the subject of OSS.came up, 
unsolicited remarks clearly brought out the very well known 
^... amateurish, nature .of .the organization. , -. 

"The OSS has been restricted from active operations 
in South America by Presidential directive...." 

! '"'■' ''"Despite'the absence of any -jurisdiction-in or-- 
responsibility for counterintelligence operations in the 
western hemisphere, an officer of OSS was reported to have 
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attempted to obtain cover.for an OSS agent in South America 
under guise of employment by an organization doing business 

in South America. 

* 1 

A closing paragraph of Colonel Park’s report 
commented on observations made by an official of OSS as 
follows; 

’’This official of OSS added that it was the policy 
of his agency not to give any more information than necessary 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. He pointed out that 
OSS instructors in their school in the United States had 
discussed the FBI in an unfavorable light and had painted 
the picture of OSS .replacing the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation not only outside the United States but in 
the domestic field. The publicity campaign referred to 
was to be one of the means adopted'to accomplish this 
purpose." - 













3. National Intelligence Authority (NIA) 


On January 22,-1946, President Harry S. Truman 
addressed a Directive to the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Y/ar, and the Secretary of the Navy stating, in part, "I 
hereby designate you, together with another person to be named 
by me as my personal representative, as the National Intelli¬ 
gence Authority. . ." The Directive provided that each of these 
three Secretaries would from time to time assign personnel and 
facilities from their respective departments "which persons 
shall collectively form a Central Intelligence Group" (CIG) 
under a Director of Central Intelligence. It was provided that 
the latter would be responsible to the NIA. 

President Truman then stated that subject to the 
existing law the Director of Central Intelligence should 
(a) accomplish the corre;' ation and evaluation of intelligence 
and the appropriate dissemination within the Government of the 
results; (b) plan for the coordination of such activities of 
the intelligence agencies of the three departments involved as 
related to the national security; (c) perform such services of 
common concern as the NIA determined could be more effectively 
accomplished centrally; and (d) perform such other functions 
and duties related to intelligence as the President and the 
NIA might from time to time direct. 

The Presidential Directive said that no police, law 
enforcement or internal security functions should be exercised 
under the Directive; that certain intelligence should be freely 
available to the Director of Central Intelligence "for correlation, 
evaluation or dissemination"; and that "the existing intelligence 
agencies of your departments shall continue to collect, evaluate, 
correlate and disseminate departmental intelligence." The ninth 
provision of the Directive stated, "Nothing herein shall be 
construed to authorize the making of investigations inside the 
* continental limits of the United States and its possessions, 
except as provided by law and Presidential directives." 

A series of communications betv/een the Bureau and 
Lieutenant General Hoyt S. Vandenberg; who was designated as 
Director of the Central Intelligence Group, then followed. On 
June 21, 1946, a memorandum analyzed a communication from 
Vandenberg which submitted a proposed memorandum to the NIA and - 
a proposed Directive to be issued by NIA extending the powers 
and duties of the Director of Central Intelligence. The Directive 
provided, in essence, the following additional functions and 
powers for the Director of Central Intelligence; 
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(1) Undertake such basic research and analysis of „ 
intelligence and counterintelligence as may in his opinion be 
required. 


(2) Act as the executive agent of this authority 
CNXA) in coordinating and in supervising all Federal foreign 

intelligence activities. 

(3) Perform the following services of common concern: 

(a) conduct all Federal espionage and counterespionage operations 
for the collection of foreign intelligence; (b) conduct all 
Federal monitoring of press and propaganda broadcasts of foreign 
powers for the collection of intelligence information. 

In discussing this Directive which Vandenberg desired 
issued, the memorandum stated the Directive did not conform 
with the original plan proposed by the President or which was 
envisioned by the discussions occurring prior to the time the 
President issued his Directive. The original plan, insofar as 
the Bureau was advised, contemplated the setting up of solely 
a coordinating agency which was given the power to perform certain 
functions which it would be determined could more adequately and 
economically be performed centrally for the benefit of all 
Government agencies. The memorandum noted that "undoubtedly if 
this Directive is approved and the Central intelligence Group 
is successful in setting up complete foreign coverage, the 
Bureau would undoubtedly be pushed into a ’second rate’ position 
insofar as purely intelligence functions are concerned in the 
domestic field. . . It is inevitable that the Central Intelli¬ 
gence Group must enter into the domestic field picture insofar 
as intelligence is concerned because of the sources of foreign 
intelligence existing in that field. Also, it is impossible to 
separate entirely foreign intelligence and the domestic functions 
performed by the Bureau."* 

In reply to the Directive proposed by General Vandenberg 
a letter was sent to him June 25, 1946, which stated that the 
Directive was approved with certain changes suggested "for 
clarification purposes only." The Director suggested that to 
the item relating to the Director of Central Intelligence acting 

* With respect to this last quoted statement, Mr. E. A, Tamm and 
’Mr. C. A. Tolson noted an exception by placing an addendum on the 
memorandum. The Director's comments were set forth. This is ' 
more fully reported below under the heading, "Director’s Comments, 





as the executive agent of National Intelligence Authority 
in coordinating and supervising all foreign intelligence 
activitios there should bo addod "performed outsido the 
United States and its possessions relating to the national 
•• security in accordance with the overall policies and objectives 
established by this Authority." With respect to the proposal 
that the Director of Central Intelligence direct all espionage 
and counterespionage operations for the collection of foreign 
intelligence, it was proposed that the phrase "outside the 
United States and its possessions" also be inserted in this 
. • provision. 

On July 29, 1946, General Vandenberg sent over 
a memorandum on the subject "Exploitation of American 
Business Concerns With Connections Abroad as Sources of 
Foreign Intelligence Information," He added a proposed 
Directive. The Director replied by letter August 6, 1946, 

” "I should like to comment that there appears to have been 
an addition to the field encompassed by CIG Directive #11 
. calling for a survey of the exploitation of American business 
concerns. I note that in your report and in the proposed 
NIA Directive, you refer not only to American business con- 
! v ) cerns but to other private groups with connections abroad. 

This latter phrase, in my opinion, is extremely broad and 
could be taken to include all types of organizations, 
including Foreign Nationality Groups. In fact, I feel that ■ 
the report and proposed Directive should confine themselves to 
the discussion of American business concerns and that no 
.references at all should be made to ’private groups’. . . 

■I feel that at a later date the question of exploitation of 
these private groups by CIG representatives might be worked 
•’ ' out by discussing them individually with the FBI when their 

identities are determined." This matter remained unresolved. ■ 

On August 22, 1946, General Vandenberg submitted 
another proposed Directive concerning exploitation of American 
business concerns, nongovernmental groups, and individuals (in 
the United States) with connections abroad as sources of foreign 
intelligence information. A memorandum analyzing this on 
. August 22, 1946, pointed out the new Directive was even more 
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obnoxious than the one originally proposod. The Directive 
noted, in part, "CIG field representatives v/ill establish 
and maintain.liaison with the intelligence officers of local 
Army and Navy headquarters and Air Forco headquarters, if 
present, through the medium of local interagency offices." 

The analyzing memorandum " > ointed out, "If this means the 
CIG is going to maintain field representatives in the United 
States or establish- offices, it certainly is something new and 
a provision that we did not understand was intended in the 
President’s Directive. . . Attached to the proposed Directive 
is a discussion which is more or less the same as was attached 
to the original■proposed Directive. It, however, makes the 
following statement which the Bureau cannot subscribe to and 
it would seem must oppose, that is, ’Foreign Intelligence 
Information related to the national security, although it may 
be collected from sources whose headquarters are within the 
limits of the United States-and its possessions, is definitely 
a part of the national intelligence mission, the coordination 
-of which is specifically a function of the National Intelli- 
gence Authority under the provisions of the President’s letter 
of 22 January 1946.’" 


In pointing out the Bureau's objections, the 
analyzing memorandum of August 22, 1946, stated, "There 
is now involved in this Directive the fundamental question 
of just what rights the Central Intelligence Group has with 
reference to operations within the United States. Carrying 
to a logical conclusion the statements set forth above contained 
in the discussion, they could cover all foreign embassies in 
the United States, take charge of double agents we are operating 
or radio stations we are operating as double agent set-ups, etc., 
because essentially these operations engaged in by the Bureau 
do not directly involve enforcement of the laws but rather are 
concerned with obtaining information in the nature of foreign 
intelligence which, of course, is related to internal security 
as is all foreign intelligence. Essentially, the Bureau’s 
domestic operations in intelligence involve the determining 
of the aims, intentions, and activities of foreign countries 
or*, their. representatives.. V • .-.-.i,-.. ...... ... .. '. .... 

i-.:. - The --memorandum-, of^analysis * sta-ted -that, our ‘.position., 

would bo the Bureau would not consent to any provisions except 
'•...those., rolatod. .to. .Amorlean businoso. concerns •with, connections 
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abroad. On August 23, 1946, the Director sent a letter to 
Gonoral Vandenborg stating in part, "I must advise that the 
proposed Directive does not incorporate the changes suggested 
in my letter of August 6, 1946, and I, therefore, cannot 
approve it. This new directive also includes provisions 
and statements in which I cannot concur and, in fact, must 
oppose."% 


The strong stand of the Director obviously led to 
a conference between General Vandenberg and the Director 
which was. reported in a memorandum of September 13, 1946, 
which the Director prepared. As stated in the Director’s 
memorandum the conference concerned CIG’s desire to gather 
contacts among "nongovernmental groups and individuals with 
connections abroad." The entire conference was on this subject 
matter and did not enter into collection of foreign intelli- 
gence from foreign embassies or from foreign officials or, ' 
in fact, from any other source. The Director wrote, "I told 
the General that I could v/ell appreciate that there would be 
cases in which his organicLion would bo desirous of making 
contacts in the United States for the purpose of obtaining 
information from abroad and that the Bureau was not interested 
in such contacts except in those situations wherein the individual 
or the group might be engaged in activities within the United 
States that were either under investigation by the Bureau or 
might possibly be the medium of obtaining information con¬ 
cerning the activities of a subversive character being carried 
’on within the United States. I told the General that I would 
be perfectly agreeable to his suggestion, with the added 
provision that if CIG was desirous of contacting any 
individuals of the character that he had indicated, before 
doing so it would check with the FBI." 


The foregoing has been set forth rather extensively 
since it shows the strong stand the Bureau took against CIG’s 
operating in-the United States. Actually, as v/ill be reported 
^'•hereinafter-,. .Directives- were adopted .permitting CIG to collect 
positive intelligence in this' country' by "contacting" United-"-' - - v - 
s -....St,ate$ citizens,. American businessmen, aliens (with prior 

• FBI approval) through "the''foreign language . press- .and. in-, later ......... 

... year's through contacts with United States governmental personnel. 
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4. Responsibilities of CIA 
a. The National Security Act of 1947 


This Act, which is reported in 50 USC 401 et seq., 
established the National Security Council (NSC) and under It 
tho Central Intelligence Agency. It providod that when the 
Director of Central Intelligence was appointed the NIA should 
cease to exist. 

L 

There was much discussion concerning the powers and 
authorities to be vested in the Director of Central Intelli¬ 
gence. Many individuals, especially in Congress, expressed 
fears that CIA could develop into a gestapo if permitted to 
become operational in the United States. The following two 
excerpts, of interest in this connection, are from a 
Congressional publication related to hearings prior to passage 
of the National Security Act of 1947. The publication is 
entitled "Hearings Before the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, House of Representatives, 80th Congress, 
1st Session on H. R. 2319 (National Security Act of 1947)": 

Page 127 - During testimony concerning authority for 
'and scope of CIA, James Forrestal, then Secretary of the Navy, 
stated: 

. ‘ "The purposesof the Central Intelligence Authority 

are limited definitely to purposes outside of this 
country, except the collation of information gathered 
by other government agencies. 

"Regarding domestic operations, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation is working at all times in collaboration 
with General Vandenberg. He relies upon them for domestic 
•activities." 

Page 438 - Congressman Clarence J..Brown of Ohio in 
speaking about the National Security Act of 1947, which was 
under.scrutiny before passage, stated: 

.. • "I want to write a lot of other safeguards into the 

section that deals with.the Central Intelligence Agency. 
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”1 want to make certain that the activities and the - 
functions of the Central Intelligence Agency were care¬ 
fully confined to international matters, to military 
matters, and to matters of national security. We have 
enough people now running around butting into everybody 
else’s business in this country without establishing 
another agency to do so. ■ 

"What we-ought to do is to eliminate 90 percent of 
the present snoopers instead of adding to them. 

"I do not think it would be the Central Intelligence 
Agency's right, authority, or responsibility to check on 
the ordinary domestic activities of the average American . 
citizen, and yet they could have the power and authority 
to do it under this bill as written." 

The National Security Act of 1947 was approved 
7/26/47. It provided that for the purpose of coordinating the 
intelligence activities of the several Government departments 
and agencies in-the interest of national security, the. Agency ' 
under the direction of the NSC was: 

(1) To advise NSC in matters concerning'such 
intelligence activities of the Government departments 

'• and agencies of the Government as relate to the 
' - , national security,• 

(2) To make recommendations to the NSC for the 
.coordination of such activities, 

(3) To correlate and evaluate intelligence relating 
to national security and provide for its appropriate 
dissemination within the Government: Provided, That the 
Agency shall have no police, subpoena, lav/ enforcement 
powers, or internal security responsibilities, 

(4) To perform such additional services of common 

concern as the NSC determines can be more efficiently 
.accomplished■ centrally, , . ... 

(5) To perform such other functions and duties 

... to" - intelligence affacting - national security-.;-as.,the-. 

.NSC may from time to time direct. 









There'is tacit acknowledgement in Section 403 (e) • 

of the National Security Act of 1947 that the FBI gathers 
. information affecting the national security. This section 
provides: . ' 

■ . (e) To the extent recommended by the NSC and approved 

by the President, such intelligence of the departments and 
agencies of the Government, except as hereinafter provided, 
relating to the national security shall be open to the 
inspection of the Director of Central Intelligence, and 
such intelligence as relates to the national security and 
is possessed by such departments and other agencies of 
the Government, except as hereinafter provided, shall 
be made available to the Director of Central Intelligence 
for correlation, evaluation, and dissemination: Provided , 
however, That upon the written request of the Director ■ 
of Central Intelligence, the Director of the FBI shall 
make. available to the Director’ of Central Intelligence 
such information for correlation, evaluation, and 
dissemination as may be essential to the national security. 

b. National Security Council Intelligence Directives 

To implement the authority granted to it under the 
/“h National Security Act of 1947, the National Security Council 

-_.,J - ' has issued a series of "National Security Council Intelligence 
Directives," usually referred to as NSCID ? s and commonly called' 
"Nonscids." The first of these was issued December 12, 1947, and 
■ provided for the establishing of the Intelligence Advisory 
' Committee to maintain the relationship necessary for a fully 
effective integration of the national intelligence effort. By 
Directive dated September 15, 1958, the U. S. Intelligence Board 
(USIB) was formally created as successor to the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee and a counterpart known as the U. S. Communications 
Intelligence Board. 


NSCID No. 1 provided that the Director of Central 
Intelligence should coordinate the foreign-intelligence activities 
of the United S.tates, such coordination to include both special 
and other forms of intelligence. The USIB under this Directive 
shall "advise and assist the Director of Central Intelligence as 
he may require in the discharge of his statutory responsi¬ 
bilities." It is the Board which is empowered to establish 
policies, define intelligence objectives, make recommendations 
to appropriate U. S. officials, develop standards for protection 
of intelligence, • and formulate policies with respect to arrange¬ 
ments with foreign governments. The Director of Central 
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Intelligence is designated as Chairman of this Bdard and in 
this capacity is distinguished from the Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. A more complete discussion with 
regard to the Bureau’s role in this over-all setup is set forth 
hereinafter undor tho caption "FBI Relatione With tho 
United States Intelligence Board.” 

National Security Council Intelligence Directive 
No. 1, originally issued 12/12/47, defines the various types 
of intelligence in Section 4. 

(a) National Intelligence is that intelligence 
. which is required for the formulation of national security 
policy, concerns more than one department or agency, 
and transcends the exclusive competence of a single 
department or agency. The Director of Central Intelli- 
■ gence■shall produce* national intelligence with the 
" support of the U. S. Intelligence Board. 

. (b) Departmental Intelligence is that intelligence 

■' which any department or agency requires to execute its own 

rni pc;*t OT) s 

(c) Interdepartmental Intelligence is integrated 
departmental intelligence which is required by departments 
and agencies of the Government for the execution of their 
missions, but which transcends the exclusive competence 
of a single department or agency to produce. The 
subcommittee structure of the U. S. Intelligence Board 
' may be utilized for the production and dissemination of 
interdepartmental intelligence. 

Director of Central Intelligence is then authorized 
to disseminate national intelligence and interdepartmental 
intelligence provided it is done consistent with statutes and 
Presidential policy, and provided further "that Any disclosure 
of FBI intelligence information shall be cleared with that 
agency prior to dissemination." 

! - This •acknowledges t hat ,-FB I- informat ion: .includes both . 

.• national and interdepartmental intelligence. 

’*£ sic }•/ *'■ 


*A footnote here states: "By ’produce’ is meant ’to correlate 
and evaluate intelligence relating to the national security’ as 
provided in'the National Security Act of 1947, as amended,' 
Section 102... (d) (3)." 
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NSCID No. 2 issued 1/13/48, relates to coordination • 
of foreign intelligence collection activities "not covered 
by other NSC Directives." 

The Director of Central Intelligence has responsi¬ 
bility for planning to assure there is no undesirable 
duplication and that coverage is adequate. j 

Responsibilities are then assigned as follows: 

(1) The Department of State shall have primary 
responsibility for, and shall perform as a service of 
common concern, the collection abroad (i.e., outside 
the U.' S. and its possessions) of political, sociological, 
economic, scientific and technical information. 


(2) The Department of Defense shall have primary 
■responsibility for, and shall perform as a service of 
common concern, the collection of military intelligence 
information. Owing to the importance of scientific and 


technical intelligence to the Department of Defense 
and the military services,, this collection responsibility 
shall include scientific and technical, as well economic 
information directly pertinent to Department of Defense 
missions. (It seems significant that while State Depart¬ 
ment primary responsibility was limited by the phrase 
"the collection abroad," there was no such limitation 
on the. Department of Defense in its responsibility.) 


03) The Central Intelligence Agency may collect 
abroad intelligence information in support of assigned func 
tions or as a byproduct of assigned functions: Provided, 
that this collection involves no undesirable duplication 
of any of the specific assignments to State and Defense 
Departments, and Provided, that any such overt collection 
is coordinated with the Department of State or with the 
Senior U. S. Representative. • 


In Section 7 of NSCID No. 2 there.is delegated to 


CIA responsibility for overt collection of 
;r ih * the' V . S', 'as • follows r * •" * v ’ • • "" *’ 


foreign intelligence 


"The Central Intelligence Agency, as a service of 
common concern, shall be responsible for the selective 
' exploitation within the United States of non-governmental 
organizations and individuals as sources of foreign ' 









intelligence information, in accordance with policies, 
procedures and practices established as provided in 
paragraph 3a of NSCID No. 1, by the Director of Central 
Intelligence with the concurrences of the U. S. Intelli¬ 
gence Board.'* 

Section 9 of the same Directive provides that CIA 
"shall conduct the exploitation of foreign language publications 
for intelligence purposes, as appropriate, as a service of 
common concern. Yfhen this function is carried out in the U. S., 
this also constitutes overt collection of foreign intelligence 
by that Agency in this country. 

It may be worthy to note at this point that NSCID 
No.'s 1 and 2 were discussed, approved, and issued in their 
original forms prior to 7/7/49 when the FBI was designated a 
member of the Intelligence Advisory Committee. 

NSCID No. 3 on Coordination of Intelligence Production 
contains definitions of various types of intelligence (including 
those defined in NSCID No. 1) and then delineates primary 
responsibilities for "producing" intelligence among various 
agencies, stating with respect to CIAj 

"The Central Intelligence Agency shall produce 
economic intelligence on the Sino-Soviet Bloc and / 
scientific and technical intelligence as a service of 
common concern. Further, the Central Intelligence 
Agency may produce such other intelligence as may be 
necessary to discharge the statutory responsibilities 
of the Director of Central Intelligence." 


Since, as noted hereinbefore, "collection" activities 
are defined in NSCID No. 2, it would seem to follow that the 
word "produce" as used in NSCID No. 3 has the same definition 
as set out in a footnote to NSCID No. 1, paragraph 4, i.e., "to 
correlate and evaluate intelligence ..relating to the national 
security." Thus, NSCID No. 3 would not appear to extend CIA’s 
Jurisdiction to collect intelligence or be operational in any way 


The remaining NSCID’s appear to have no bearing on 
the subject matter of foreign intelligence collection in the 
United States. 
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c, Director of Central Intelligence Directives 

To implement the National Security Act of 1§47 as 
amended and the various National Security Council Intelligence 
Directives issued pursuant thereto, the Director of Central 
Intelligence has issued numerous Directives (DCID's), The 
first of these having a direct bearing bn jurisdictional matters 
is DCID No. 2/3, captioned "Domestic Exploitation of 
Nongovernmental Organizations and Individuals." NSCID No. 2, 
paragraph 7, states that CIA shall be responsible for the 
selective exploitation within the U. S. of such organizations 
and individuals as sources of foreign intelligence information. 

We, therefore, have avoided, and should avoid, any operations 
among nongovernmental organizations and individuals designed 
solely to produce foreign intelligence without CIA prior 
approval or nullification of these provisions. 

DCID No. 2/3 provides for exploitation of nongovernmental 
U. S. citizens by CIA domestic field offices and states, "In 
cases where the Federal Bureau of Investigation has indicated an 
operational interest in a U. S. citizen, Central Intelligence 
Agency will coordinate with that agency prior to further contact. n 

This DCID also provides for exploitation by CIA 
domestic field offices of aliens, following a prior name check 
with FBI so our statutory obligations may be properly met without 
CIA interference. 

It is of possible interest to note that in dealing with 
these two matters, DCID No. 2/3 refers to nongovernmental U. S. 
citizens but only to aliens (without the restrictive adjective). 

The NSCID on which it' is based refers to nongovernmental 
individuals without distinguishing between citizens and aliens. 
Thus, there appears to have been an.intention to confine CIA r s 
intelligence exploitation functions within the U. S. A review 
of our file on CIA (62-80750) indicates this might well have 
been a concession to the Bureau since we went on record opposing 
delegation of any intelligence collection functions within the 
U. S. to CIA i» letters to Lieutenant General Hoyt S. Vandenberg 
(then Director of Central Intelligence Group) on June 25, 1946, 
(Serial 96), August 6, 1946, (Serial 138), and August 23, 1946, 
(Serial 222), which have been.discussed more fully under the 
heading "National Intelligence Authority." 













DCID No. 2/8 is captioned "Domestic Exploitation of 
U. S. Government Organizations and Officials," It begins in 
very general terms, "Pursuant to the provisions of NSCID No. 1 
and NSCID No. 2. . . ." It provides, "Tho Central Intelligence 
Agency shall coordinate and have the primary responsibility for 
'exploitation of the foreign intelligence potential of non-USIB 
organizations and officials to moot community needs as a 
service of common concern.” 

As set forth above, there seems to be no basis for 
such CIA jurisdiction in NSCID No. 1 and No. 2. Paragraph 7 
of NSCID No. 2 specifically restricts CIA in this area of 
operations to nongovernmental organizations and individuals. 

A review of our U. S. Intelligence Board (USIB) file, 
62-90718, shows following apropos this matter: 

The Draft Minutes of the 3/21/61 USIB 
meeting report that the Board approved the 
draft of a DCID on "Domestic Exploitation of • 

• U. S, Government Organizations and Officials," 
which would oe issued as DCID No,' 2/8, effective 
3/21/61. Mr, Belmont was present at this USIB 
meeting as the FBI representative. (unnumbered 
serial between serials 1131'& 1132, USIB file) 

Tracing this subject matter back through 
the USIB file it was learned that it apparently 
was first considered at the meeting held 2/23/60- 
at which the Bureau was represented by Fred A. • 

' Frohbose. The minutes for that meeting reported 

• the Board agreed in principle that a directive on / 
Intelligence Exploitation of U. S, Governmental 
officials would be desirable. However, the 

. matter was referred to the Committee on Domestic 

Exploitation for further study and the submission ‘ ' 

of a revised draft for Board consideration, 

(unnumbered serial between serials 1040' & 1041, 

’ USIB file) , • 

From the foregoing it would appear that the Bureau 
concurred in the issuance of this particular Directive and thus 
to an extension of CIA’s overt collection activities in the 
U; S, if:this should, in fact, be interpreted as an extension. 

DCID 4/1 provides for the establishment of the 
-Interagency Defector' Committee. , 







DCID’s 4/2 and 4/3 relate to the Defectjor Program 
abroad and domestically, respectively. The latter one dwells on 
division of responsibilities between FBI and CIA in the handling 
of defectors within the continental limits of the United States, 

It provides that exploitation of'such defectors shall be conducted: 

1, To obtain internal security information or other 
data required by FBI in view of its statutory responsibilities 
in the internal security field, 

2, To obtain foreign intelligence information required 
in the interests of national security by the member agencies of 
the USIB. 

3, For such other purposes as are deemed to be in the 
interests of national security, 

■ The very next sentence then gives the implication that 
exploitation of the defector for foreign intelligence purposes is 
the principal responsibility of CIA, for it reads, "Decision as 
to the relative importance of internal security exploitation by- 
FBI and foreign intelligence exploitation by the Central 
Inteixigence Agency (CIA) shall be made jointly.bv representatives of 
CIA and FBI," 

There then follows a listing of nine specific FBI 
responsibilities, one of which is to make available to CIA foreign 
intelligence information resulting from the initial exploitation 
of defectors. There is no subsequent specific delineation of CIA 
-responsibility over foreign intelligence exploitation until there 
is a transfer of respons.bility for handling a defector from FBI 
to CIA after FBI interests have been fully satisfied. There is a 
general assignment of such responsibility to CIA in the terms, 

"CIA shall be responsible for: a. Coordinating the .activities of. 
other departments and agencies concerned with defector matters, 
except those responsibilities assigned exclusively to FBI , , . , M 

As a matter of practice, if it is determined there is 
little or no importance from an internal security standpoint in 
connection with a particular defection, we do not take over but in 
effect give clearance to CIA to proceed from a foreign intelli¬ 
gence standpoint. , 

DCID’s in the 5/ series (numbers one through five) were 
issued principally to implement NSCID Number 5 which deals with 
U. S, espionage and clandestine counterintelligence activities 
abroad. There appears to be no conflict with FBI jurisdiction in 
this series. 

All other DCID’s relate to Elint Critical Intelligence 
and other matters, which appear to have no- bearing on possible 
•conflicts between CIA and FBI responsibilities. 
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d. Dulles.. Committee. „ 19,49. 


The Dulles Committee was appointed February 3, 1948, 
by the National Security Council (NSC) to make a "comprohenoivo, 
impartial and objective survey of the.organisation, activities 
and personnel of the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) The 
Committee was instructed to report its findings and recommendations 
on the following matters: 

(a) The adequacy and effectiveness of the 
. organization structure of CIA, 

(b) The value and efficiency of existing CIA activities, 

(c) The relationship of these activities to those of 
• .other departments and agencies. 

(d) , The utilization and qualifications of CIA personnel. 


The Committee’s scope was extended on March 17, 1948, 
to include the following provisions; "This survey will comprise 


pA-iiiutrily a thorough and comprehensive 


'-'O't)*? Ary o‘[“he 


structure, administration, activities and inter-agency relation¬ 
ships of the CIA as outlined in the resolution of the National 
Security Council. It will also include an examination of such 
intelligence activities of other Government departments and 
agencies as relate to the national security, in order to make 
recommendations for tkei r effective operation and overall 
coordination. 


tr 


This report, which is dated January 1, 1949, for the 
most part concerned itself with administrative matters affecting 
CIA and the necessity for reorganization within that Agency. It 
notes, however, that the National Security Act, as implemented 
.by directives of the NSC, imposed upon CIA responsibility for 
carrying out three essential functions: 

(1) The coordination of intelligence activities. 


(2) The correlation and evaluation of intelligence 
relating to the national security, which has been interpreted 
by directive as meaning the production* of national intelligence. 




* See definition of "produce" in.footnote toNSCID No. 1, Section 
4b as "correlate .and evaluate," the reverse of connotation given 
here'. .. . , • 
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(3) The perfoi-mance centrally, subject to NSC 
direction, of certain intelligence and related functions of 
. • common concern to various departments of the Government. 

I 

The report noted that Section 102 of the National 
Security Act of 1947 established a framework for a sound 
intelligence system and no amendment to that Section of the 
Act was deemed-necessary. 

Although the coordination of intelligence activities 
of the several departments and agencies concerned with national 

• . security was a primary reason for establishing CIA, the report 
noted the National Security Act does not give CIA independent 

. authority to coordinate intelligence activities, as final 
.-responsibility to establish policies was vested in the NSC. 

■' The statutory limitations upon the authority of CIA 
to coordinate intelligence activities without the approval of 

* the NSC were, according to the report, obviously designed to 
protect the autonomy and intex*nal arrangements of the various 

• departments and agencies performing intelligence functions. 

In spite of these calculated limitaLions on the authority cf 
CIA, the report noted, it was clear the Agency was expected to 
provide the initiative and leadership in developing a coordinated 
intelligence system. In practice, the NSC has almost without 
exception approved the recommendations- submitted to it by CIA 

' for the coordination of intelligence activities. 

• . * ' The National Security Act does not define the 

‘•"intelligence activities" which were to be coordinated by CIA 

under the direction of the NSC or specify the depai'tments 
whose activities were covered. Presumably,- according to the 
report, all intelligence activities relating to the national 
security were included, from collecting information in the first 
. instance to.the preparation and dissemination of finished 
intelligence reports and estimates. "The criterion," which the 
• report noted was a very broad one, was "such.intelligence 
activities. . . as relate to the national security and not- 

• • the identity of the.departments concerned or the nature or 
locale of the intelligence activity." Thus, the report noted, 

• • . - ' practically no limitations are set. upon the scope of the intelli¬ 

gence activities with which the Central Intelligence Agency is" 
to concern itself. • ' • • . ■ ■ 
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The report noted another broad field requiring 
coordination is that of foreign intelligence derived from 
domestic sources and the allied field of domestic counter¬ 
intelligence . This includes tho exploitation of intolligonco 
from United States business firms, travellers, etc., exploitation 
of the intelligence possibilities of groups and individuals of 
foreign nationality in the United States, the relating of 
domostic counterintelligenco to foreign intelligence and the 
coordination of domestic counterespionage with counterespionage 
abroad. Except for the exploitation of private sources of 
foreign intelligence in the United States which is centralized 
in the Office of Operations, CIA, responsibility for-other 
activities is scattered among the State Department, the armed 
services, the FBI and CIA. 

The FBI, which has primary security and law enforce¬ 
ment responsibilities, is concerned in fact with an important 
area of intelligence. This includes domestic counterespionage 
vand countersabotage, control of communist and other subversive 
activities and surveillances of alien individuals and groups. 

All of these functions, according to the report, are closely 
relaled uo the comparable activities abroad of the CIA. 

The report noted the FBI was not part of the then 
i existing machinery for coordination of intelligence through 
v the Intelligence Advisory Committee and there was no continuing 
manner whereby domestic intelligence and counterintelligence 
were related to overall national intelligence in order to serve 
’the general purpose set forth in the National Security Act, 

. which was set forth as ”of coordinating the intelligence activities 
'of the several Government departments and agencies in the interest 
of national security.” 

It was the opinion of the authors of the Dulles Report ' 
that CIA had the duty under the Act to concern itself with the 
problem of coordinating those phases of domestic intelligence 
and counterintelligence which relate to the national security • 
and CIA should submit recommendations on this-subject to the 
-NSC. The report note.d this was not inconsistent with the 
stipulation of the National Security Act that CIA ’'shall have no 
: police, subpoena, law enforcement powers or .internal security 
functions.” . 1 i--.\ \ ’ ’ • . . 
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The Dulles Commission recommended that the FBI 
should be made a member of the Intelligence Advisory Committee 
to improve coordination of domestic•intelligence and counter¬ 
intelligence insofar as these matters related to the national 
security. 

While discussing the production of National 
Intelligence Estimates by CIA, the report noted, "There is 
no systematic way of tapping that domestic intelligence 
information, which should be chiefly in the hands of the FBI, 
having a bearing on broader intelligence issues- and there 
is no regular and agreed arrangement for participation by the 
FBI and for the use of intelligence from domestic sources in 
a national estimate." 

National Security Council Intelligence Directive 
Number 7 provided that CIA shall be responsible for the 
exploitation, on a highly selective basis, within the United 
States of business concerns, other non-Governmental organizations 
and individuals as sources of foreign intelligence information. 
The. report concluded the amount of foreign intelligence which 
can be obtained through the exploitation ox non-Governmental 

• sources in the United States is considerable and its quality • 
could be very high if appropriate arrangements were made and 
discrimination was employed. It was felt the vast number of 
organizations, institutions and individuals having foreign 
interests and knowledge represented a potential source of . 
intelligence that in many ways was superior to any other, 

. 'as it was felt that they were in a' position to provide 

• information obtained from their foreign contacts and from the 

findings on their own people abroad. .. . 

A further important source of information, the 

• exploitation for intelligence purposes of foreign individuals 

• and groups in the United States was also being developed.- The 
report noted that these individuals and groups as well as 

.•political refugees and former foreign government officials 

... were often engaged in political activity with significant 

international implications. " ■ - 

fy-\- ■< - - »• CIA and other intelligence- agencies .had not developed 
coordinated, and effective' policies and procedures for the \ 
exploitation of intelligence in this important field. The FBI, 
according .to the report-, had. a;-..major .interest..in..foreign . 
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' individuals and groups in the United States because of 
possible security implications. The report indicated the 
FBI possessed considerable information concerning many 
individuals and groups but this information had been obtained 
primarily with security rather than intelligence considerations 
in mind and was not normally given the kind of interpretation 
or dissemination that intelligence required if it was to be 
properly used. It was also noted the FBI was, in cases where 
it had a security interest, reluctant on security grounds to 
have intelligence exploitation by outside agencies. The general 
result of this situation, according to the report, was that an 
important source of intelligence was not being fully exploited.- 

The report noted that the question of the 
exploitation for intelligence purposes of foreign groups and' 
individuals in the United States was a clear example v/here 
the Intelligence Advisory Committee, with the FBI being added 
as a member, should establish principles and rules for 
coordination. 


In discussing the administra-fcive handling of 
espionage and counterespionage matters within the CIA, the 
report noted the FBI was charged with all counterespionage 
responsibilities in the United States except those affecting 
personnel of the armed services. The Dulles Commission 
recommended the counterespionage activities of CIA should be 
increased in scope and emphasis and that closer liaison in 
. this field should be established with the FBI. 

The only effect the Dulles Report had on the FBI 
was its inclusion as a member of the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee by amendment to HSCID Number 1 dated July 7, 1949. 

e. Hoover Commission, 1948 and 1955 

Task forces of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government (Hoover Commission) 

- conducted surveys of CIA operations from 1947 to 1949 (under F. 

. Eberstadt) and from 1953 to 1955 (under General Mark Clark). 
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The Commission concerned itself principally with 
the efficiency with which CIA was fulfilling its statutory, 
missions of coordination, correlation, evaluation, and 
dissemination of the intelligence product of other Government 
agencies and departments. The Commission examined agency 
activity in light of the CIA primary mission of advising 
NSC and performing services and duties related to 
intelligence and national security as the NSC directed, 

(la) Eberstadt Task Force Report 

~ 1 " ~ * 1 T ’ ~~ " " s 

The results o± the first examination of CIA by the 
Hoover Commission were more or less apologetic in tone, 
emphasizing the soundness of directives setting up NSC and its 
direction of the Agency. The report pointed oui; however, 
that CIA and its parent, NSC, had had little time to actually 
implement the coordination necessary for leadership in the 
field.'.The Task Force clearly defined its understanding of 
•the CIA mission as: ”,..... coordinate intelligence activities 
of Federal agencies concerned with national security.” 

The duties of CIA were listed as: 

1. Advise National Security Council on national 
security intelligence activities of Federal departments and 
agencies. 

2. Recommend necessary coordination of such 
activities to - National Security Council. 

3. Correlate, evaluate and dissemina'te national 
security intelligence. 

4. Render intelligence services for other Federal 
‘departments and agencies.” (62~88575~3 enclosure behind file.) 

In discussing the duties of the CIA the Task Force 
noted, ”Under the statute CIA is entrusted with the performance 
of such.services of' common concern as the National Security 
Council shall determine. At present these include, apart from 
Scientific Intelligence, which is discussed separately: (a) 
maintenance of central indexes of report, records, and documents 
having intelligence value; (b) examination of foreign documents 
from which intelligence material is extracted and disseminated; 
(c) maintenance of central map facilities; (d) monitoring of 
foreign broadcasts; and (e) collection of the.information by 
clandestine means and counterespionage abroad.” 
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In evaluating the operations and location of CIA 
counterespionage the Task Force commented as follows: 

’’The counterespionage activities of CIA abroad appear 
properly integrated with CIA’s other clandestine operations. 
Although arguments have been made in favor of extending CIA’s 
authority to include responsibility for counterespionage in this 
Country, such an extension of jurisdiction does not a present 
appear justified. For one thing,•concentration of power over 
counterespionage activities at home in the hands of a Director 
of Central Intelligence responsible for espionage abroad might 
justifiably arouse public suspicion and opposition. Conceivably 
it could form the basis for a charge that a gestapo is in 
process of creating even though the power to arrest v/ere 
specifically withheld. To transfer responsibility for domestic 
counterespionage from the FBI, which has an established 
organization and long tradition, to CIA, which is not equipped 
for the assignment, would probably create more problems than it 
would solve. It is doubtful whether the logical benefit of 
having one agency responsible for counterespionage throughout 
the world would justify the dislocation and confusion that such 
a transfer would "inevitably occasion.” 

”CIA representatives have indicated that their present 
working liaison with FBI is satisfactory, but the Committee 
doubts that FBI-CIA relationships are completely adequate. The 
Director of FBI declined the Committee’s invitation to appear 
before it to discuss the CIA with the committee or its 
representatives on the ground that he knew too little of its 
activities.” 

The groundwork for CIA acceptance was laid by the 
Committee recommendation and finding: ”CIA is not now properly 
organized. Co-equal improvement in G-2, FBI, ONI, State 
Department, and other Government intelligence services is also 
essential. Spirit of teamwork must govern interagency 
intelligence relationships. CIA deserves and must have greater 
degree of acceptance and support from old-line intelligence 
services than it has had in the past.” 

A pitch was made for a single agency controlling 
internal-.security .in the Committee’s finding: .“The committee 
believes that responsibility for'internal- security-policies - 
should be immediately focused in one agency. A more thorough 
^tudy.'o'f the' subject than any-, yet made must be. prosecuted,-and 
interagency frictions must-be ended,” It is noted that the 
committee commented elsewhere in its report: 











•’Detailed study of organization and activities of 
intelligence divisions of the Government, including CIA, is 
being made by a committee consisting of Messrs. Allen Dulles, 
William H. Jackson, and Mathias Correa, assisted by a staff 
of -four directed by Mr. Robert Blum of the Office of 
Secretary of Defense." With this statement it may be assumed 
the Task Force excused omissions it may have made 'with the 
observation that the Dulles group was conducting almost the 
same survey carried on in the Hoover Commission so far as 
'• .CIA was involved. 

(lb) Clark Task Force Report . .V- 

The Task Force headed by. General Mark Clark . ‘ 
submitted a Top Secret report dated in May, 1955, setting 
forth results of the second Hoover Commission survey of the 
organization of CIA. The report pointed out the survey 
was of departments and agencies with entire or prime 
* responsibility in the field of positive foreign intelligence 
as it pertains to national defense and security. It 
nnaiiifled this survey when speaking of the FBI, noting 
survey was limited to survey of Bureau only to tne extent 
. that it dealt in security intelligence. 

Again the Hoover Commission through its Task 
Force pinned CIA jurisdiction down to the areas defined by statute, 
and emphasized the Agency was subordinate only to the National 
. . Security Council in its coordination, correlation, dissemination 
'and- collection of intelligence data. The Task Force noted 
that since CIA is charged with the over-all responsibility 
for coordinating the output of all intelligence forces, the 
Task Force was giving special attention to the work of that 
Agency. 


In the Task Force Report a review of the FBI 
functions in the intelligence community was set forth. The 
committee noted that the FBI had only limited activities in the 
positive intelligence field but noted additionally that FBI 
functions in the current intelligence effort were of.interest 
in order to fill out the intelligence'picture. 
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The'FBI was cited as one of the four members of 
the Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference (IIC), created 
by the NSC, approved by the President 3/23/49, to coordinate 
'’the investigation of all domestic espionage, counterespionage, 
sabotage, subversion, and other related matters affecting 
internal security." 

» 

It was noted that the IIC charter did not disturb 
responsibilities of its member agencies but made mandatory 
action by those agencies deemed necessary to insure complete 
investigative coverage in compliance with the.needs of the 
IIC, which had full responsibility for coordination of the • 
investigation of all domestic espionage, counterespionage, 
et cetera, affecting internal security. 

The Committee stated, "The Central Intelligence 
Agency is, by law, excluded from duplicating the internal 
security functions of the FBI. However, the CIA does develop 
within and without the U. S., sources for foreign (positive) 
intelligence, and incidental thereto may develop leads as to 
subversive activities within this country. In such cases 
CIA uLjl ough liaison gives its -information to the FBI." 

A Task Force survey revealed, "Through the Central 
Intelligence Agency’s domestic field offices, contacts are 
. made on a highly selective basis with business concerns and 
-other nongovernmental agencies, as well as with previously 
cleared individuals who travel abroad . . . Under the 
provisions of DCID 7/1, each member of the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee is required to establish in Washington 
a focal office for the purpose of interviewing nongovernment 
visitors. . . Any visitors to these offices demonstrating 
good intelligence potential are referred to the CIA for further 
exploitation." 

The Task Force noted that as far back as 1939 
President Roosevelt by executive order directed the FBI to 
coordinate and conduct domestic counterintelligence activities. 
In 1949, according to the Committee’s survey, the IIC was • 
formalized and by charter restricted to coordinating investi¬ 
gations. in intelligence matters domestically. 







In commenting on the role of the FBI the Committee 
further noted, "The Federal Bureau of Investigation, however, 
is the recognized center of the domestic aspect of internal 
security including countorintolligonce within the Unitod States 
and its possessions." 

Y/ith regard to the use and surfacing of sources, 
the Committee noted that CIA was not bound to disclose its 
sources; however, it commented on the excellent liaison 
system of the FBI which had overcome this restriction so far 
as internal security within the U. S. is concerned. "Now, 
as a matter of practice -‘-.he CIA usually refers domestic sources 
to the FBI, the only exception being where the source is to be 
used in foreign intelligence work by the CIA." In the area 
of defectors within this country, the Committee .noted that 
the FBI will receive from CIA or by a direct interrogation of 
a CIA-controlled defector information which the defector may 
have concerning internal security. Persons who defect within 
this country, on the other hand, were found to be under the 
cognizance of the FBI. Then the reverse of the above situation 
comes into play and CIA has access to the defector for developing 
leads in the- foreign intelligence field. The Committee 
commented, "It is the duty of the FBI to conduct investigations 
of all cases involving foreign nationals in the United States 
as set forth in the Delimitations Agreement." 

A review of the Commission report lends one important 
fact to our study of this subject matter. This was pointed 
,up by the membership of the various groups at the disposal 
of the National Security Council within the field of national 
intelligence. Ten subcommittees or working groups with member¬ 
ship from separate departments or interested agencies acted 
in advisory capacities to the IAC parent committee. In each 
of these subcommittees the chairman was a representative of 
the Director of CIA and the working groups were individually 
serviced by a secretariat furnished by CIA. From the top- 
heavy alignment of CIA personnel in IAC and its working groups 
it was obvious in which direction advisory opinions would be 
. slanted when dissenting, matters were presented by the IAC and 
CIA to the NSC. 





£. The Doolittle Committee, 1954 



In July, 1954, we received information- from the 
White House that the President had appointed Lieutenant 
General James H. Doolittle to study in collaboration with 
the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) certain aspects of 
the national intelligence effort. By letter dated 
* July 28, 1954, Sherman Adams, the Assistant to the President, 
requested that the Bureau brief General Doolittle's group 
concerning the relationship that existed between the Bureau 
and CIA. We subsequently learned that at approximately the 
same time a .survey would be conducted by the Hoover 
Commission under the chairmanship of General Mark Clark. 

We learned from Allen W. Dulles, Director of CIA, that the 
■*. President strongly believed that General Clark should not 
permit the survey to get into CIA covert operations, 
-particularly in the field of political and psychological 
warfare. * The President had told Dulles that he was selecting 
General Doolittle to study CIA's covert operations. 

•General Doolittle's group was briefed on / 

August 25, 1954, at which time the Bureau's position in 
the intelligence field was described and the manner in 
’ . which the Bureau transacted business with CIA was explained. 

. 5 In addition, certain constructive criticism concerning 

problems and conflicts experienced in dealing with CIA v/as 
furnished General Doolittle's group. The following salient 
features of the criticism appear to bear on the current study: 


We were critical of a policy of the Office of 
Operations, CIA,which precluded that Division from 
identifying any of its sources in the United States when 
such sources possessed information bearing oh the internal 
security of the United States. The Office of Operations as 
of- 1954 collected foreign intelligence information in the 
United States from aliens, businessmen, and others, and 
periodically would receive information of interest to the 
Bureau. -Instances arose where the Bureau desired to interview 
the original source but was' prevented from getting to the 
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source by CIA policy. Wo were of the opinion that CIA’s 
policy could be modified to allow us direct accoss to 
the source in tho United States when such v/as necessary. 


As of 1954, CIA had intorest in various 
organizations such as Radio Free Europe and others and 
from time to time the Bureau would get involved in- 
investigation of organizations only to learn they were 
being supported or guided by CIA. Our opinion v/as that 
if we had been appropriately notified of CIA’s intex-est 
considerable investigative time and manpower could have '/ 
been saved and in addition v/e would have been in a position 
to notify CIA when, anything of interest came to our 
attention. 

■ Concerning CIA investigations in the United 
States, we readily acknowledged CIA’s right to investi- 
gate its own applicants or consultants. V/e did object 
to CIA’s undertalcing any investigation in this country 
when the facts indicated the case was clearly within 
Bureau jurisdiction and pointed out that the Bureau had 
recently become involved in investigating an individual 
suspected of espionage activity. Y/e were in contact with 
. CIA and had-solicited its help concerning certain aspects 
. in the case but it was a few weeks before v/e learned CIA 
had conducted a very close investigation of this same 
'individual. We made the observations .that close and open 
cooperation between the Bureau and CIA was- vital to the • 
•proper handling of espionage cases. 

The Bureau pointed out that as of 1954 it had 
received little or no significant- information concerning 
espionage' or sabotage agents coming to the United States. 

We excluded diplomatic personnel .in this matter but clearly 
. indicated that CIA should be in a position to give us some 
iv■ advance notification when spies were coming to this country.. 
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Possibly this latter was the strongest criticism 
we had since we did not feel CIA with its resources and 
overseas contacts was performing one of its prime functions 
in the intelligence field; that is, identifying foroign 
illegals who aro en route to the United States. During our 
briefing of General Doolr'ttle's group, we described the 
Bureau’s collection of intelligence information for the 
interested Government agencies as a major operation. Our 
discharge of our intelligence operation concerning the 
Communist Party and Soviet and Satellite diplomats was 
explained in detail to the satisfaction of all personnel 
attending the briefing. 


General Doolittle asked for recommendations as to 
what could be done to improve CIA so the Bureau would get 
better service. It' was suggested that corrective action be 
taken on the matters which had been criticized constructively; 
CIA should establish adequate coverage (although not 
specifically noted, this obviously regarded advance notice 
of foreign intelligence personnel coming to the United States) 
and finally CIA should transmit information developed in an 
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Prior to submitting the report to.the President, 
General Doolittle expressed a desire to see Mr. Hoover, whom 
he regarded as the outstanding intelligence authority in the 
world. The General visited the Director on October 5, 1954, 
during which visit CIA’s operations vie re discussed and 
generally the points of the previous meeting were reiterated. 
General Doolittle felt the ideal solution would be to wipe out 
CIA entirely and start all over again, but since this was 
impractical his committee would point out certain weaknesses 
and make certain recommendations and suggestions to the 
President for the correction of these weaknesses. 


We do not have the contents of General Doolittle’s 
report and there is nothing to indicate an executive order 
was issued from it which in any way delineated the respective 
jurisdiction of the Bureau or of CIA. 


g. The' Joint. Study Group on Foreign Intelligence Activities 
' • of the United States Government 


Captioned report was prepared by the Study Group . 
and issued 12/15/60. The Group was under the chairmanship of 









Lyman B. Kirtkpatriclc, Inspector General, Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA), acting as a representative of the Director of 
Central Intelligence (DCI). The other four members of the 
Study Group represented the Department of State, Secretary of 
Defense, Bureau of the Budget, and the National Security’ 
Council (NSC). 

The stated targets of examination by the Group were 
organizational and management aspects v/ithin the intelligence . 
effort relating to all aspects of foreign intelligence. In 
the confines of these objectives the Bureau was not considered 
for examination by the Group in view of the Bureau’s lack of 
operational jurisdiction in matters outside of this country. 

Mr. Belmont, acting for the Bureau, gave a briefing before the 
Group on'7/29/60 regarding the Bureau’s relations with other 
United States intelligence agencies. There was no mention 
'made of the Bureau in the report except in one of its 
recommendations relative to reorganization of the membership 
^of the United States Intelligence Board (USIB) which will be 
dealt with in more detail later. 

The 141 page report submitted by the Group appeared 
to be apologetic in tone for any shortcomings of CIA. The 
reader obtains the definite impression the report was used as 
a sounding board for differences of opinion as to methods and 
administration for collection of foreign intelligence (overt 
and covert) abroad. 

■ The main basis for conclusions and recommendations 
made by the Group rested in delineation of duties of DCI as 
coordinator of intelligence as opposed to DCI secondary 
responsibility as head of CIA. The Group recognized service 
jealousies apparently resulting from refusal to accept the 
fact that DCI could control and coordinate intelligence effort 
Without affording preferential treatment to CIA which was his 
operational and administrative arm. 

There is no reference in the report- to a clear 
definition of CIA. operational responsibilities.or jurisdiction 
within continental United States, 

a'/’V’V'. The. Group found that DCI through heads of missions 
abroad and designated DCI representatives in foreign'countries 
had principal responsibility for control and coordination of 
foreign collection efforts. The. CIA’s operations abroad were 
recognized in almost all' 43 -of the Group’s recommendations. * 
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Recommendation number 17 emphasized that CIA 
should place emphasis on the establishment of unofficial 
cover throughout the world; recommendation number 20 was 
that CIA should increase intelligence support to unifiod and 
component commanders by direct dissemination from pertinent 
field stations. . | 

The report noted that CIA's main requirements 
problem related to clandestine collection and concerned 
the great number of requirements served on the Agency. •. . 

The main tone of the report was that greater 
cooperation was required between the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(JCS), Department of State, and CIA in carrying out foreign 
intelligence collection missions. The recommendations of 
the Group were all directed toward this end and had no 
bearing on internal espionage or counterespionage activities 
within the United States. 




In commenting on the coordination duties of the 
DCI, the Group pointed out that USIB had been officially 
directed to "establish policies and develop programs for 


the guidance of all departments and agencies concerned; the 


DCI is authorized to make such surveys of departmental 


intelligence activities or the various departments and 
agencies as he may deem necessary in connection with his 
duty to advise the NSC and coordinate the intelligence effort 
of the United States." The report interpreted these official 
directions to indicate that USIB should assume a greater 


proportion of the actual direction and control of the 
intelligence community of which the Bureau was noted to be 


a member. 


To strengthen USIB position as a director, 
coordinator, and controller of intelligence effort, the 
Group recommended (recommendation number 30) that the USIB 
should be reduced to four members .who should be the DCI 
(chairman) and representatives of Secretary of State, Secretary 
of Defense, and Joint Chiefs of Staff. The FBI and the Atomic 
Energy Commission would be relegated to ad hoc representation 
'on the Board. • •; . 








It should be noted in considering the proposed 
change of USIB membership that the Bureau was a member of 
six of the twenty-six subcommittees which formed the committee 
make-up of the USIB. 
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Memorandum January 10, 1961, MrI Belmont to 
Mr, Parsons outlined the proposed USIB membership change 
for the Director. It recommended that Bureau make no issue 
of the proposed recommendation. The Director underlined 
a passage of the memorandum which stated "In one sense of 
the word it could be argued the FBI would lose prestige 
by changing from a regular member to an ad hoc member. M 
The Director approved the recommendation of the memorandum 
. with the following notation: "O.K. but I am not enthusiastic 
about the change of our status. H." Our status, however, was 
not changed and the Bureau has continued to hold full member¬ 
ship on the Board. 

In brief, the Joint Study Group Report noted that 
the majority of the recommendations of the Study Group had 
been favorably received by the intelligence community in 
that positive action had been taken to place most of them 
in effect. Many of the recommendations of the Group were 
felt to have -been met by the creation of the Defense 
Intelligence Agency (DIA) which acted as a coordinator and 
. overseer of the intelligence effort of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. There is no comment made in this report which 
. would bear on our present survey of CIA jurisdiction or 

activities within the United States in conflict with our own 
. jurisdictional and investigative interests. The only • 
reference to the Bureau.in this latter report was as 
previously mentioned in the comment relative to reorganisation 
.of the membership of the USIB. , 

5, • Responsibilities of the FBI ^ 

a. Laws and Directives 

No information has been developed with respect to' 
any laws passed or directives issued specifically delegating 
to the .FBI responsibilities for the positive acquisition of 
foreign intelligence in the United States. As has been y set 
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forth above under the caption, "The History of Foreign Intelligence 
Collection in the United States - Prior to World War II,“ 

President Roosevelt conducted certain conferences following 
which he issued instructions with regard to investigations of 
fascist and communist activities in the United States, Those 
investigations were to be for intelligence purposes. For the 
most part, they took on a counterintelligence'aspect; however, 
during the course of .them foreign intelligence information was • 
developed either as an outgrowth of investigative activity or 
through the conducting of technical surveillances. 

We found no record regarding the designation of the 
FBI as the agency responsible for collection of foreign intelligence 
information in’ the United States as of the time the Office of 
Coordinator of Information was created on 7/11/41, Neither did 
we find any record indicating such responsibility had been 
delegated to any other agency. . ■ * ■. 



From time to time the Bureau has received specific 
requests from other agencies based upon which we have undertaken 
the collection of foreign intelligence information in the 
United States in a clandestin e fashion. Two instances of this 
nature were based on requests 
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Intelligence is distinguished from the Director of Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) in that the Director of Central 
Intelligence as Chairman of the United States Intelligence 
Board is considered the President’s principal advisor on 
foreign intelligence. ?tfombershlp on the United States 
Intelligence Board consists of the Director of Intelligence 
and Research, Department of State; the Deputy Director of CIA; 
the Director of the Defense Intelligence Agency; the Director 
of the National Security Agency; the Assistant General Manager 

• for Administration, Atomic Energy Commission, and the Assistant 
Director of the FBI, The primary responsibility of the USIB 

is the coordination of intelligence activities. In this 
regard, USIB's major effort is concerned with the preparation 
and approval of National Intelligence Estimates (NIE) for use 

• by policy makers. 

As a rule, the Bureau does not participate in the' 
preparation of NIE’s inasmuch as the subject matter is usually 
outside the jurisdiction of this Bureau. We have in the past. • 
"participated in some selective NIE’s such as certain estimates 
on Cuba, world communism, the clandestine introduction of 
nuclear weapons !*nio t-be United States and on, the Dominican.J 
Republic. . ’' ■ 

As part of its staffing procedure, USIB has 
created numerous committees in some of which the Bureau 
maintains membership. The USIB committees on which the 
Bureau has representation are the Technical Surveillance 
Countermeasures Committee, the Signal Intelligence Committee, 
the Interagency Defector Committee, the Watch Committee, the 
Joint Atomic Energy Intelligence Committee, the Guided Missile 
Astronautics Intelligence Committee, the Security Committee, 
and the Committee on Documentation. As a general rule, 
attendance at Committee sessions is handled by the Liaison 
Section. Attendance at meetings is in the main restricted to 
the Interagency Defector Committee, the Watch Committee, the 

• Security Committee, the Technical Surveillance Countermeasures 
■ Committee and the Committee on Documentation.; The Bureau has 

a primary interest in the business of these five committees. 

All decisions made by these committees, which are subsequently 
approved ; ^by:• the -■ USIB-, 1 -are - the,-;sub ject. • of - .individual - memoranda-..;• 
-submitted to the Director for his approval. • 
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Over the years, consideration has been given to 
the Bureau's withdrawing its membership from USIB. On each 
occasion the Director has chosen to have the Bureau retain 
its membership on the Board. The last such occasion occurred 
in 1964 during the period when John McCone was Chairman of 
the United States Intelligence Board. At that time, the military 
services were removed from membership on the Board and replaced 
by the Defense Intelligence Agency. At the time, Mr. Belmont, 
then Assistant to the Director, orally discussed with the 
Director the possibility of the Bureau's withdrawing from the 
USIB. The Director's comments were that we would not request 
removal from membership on the Board but would withdraw our 
membership only if so requested by the Director of Central 
Intelligence in his role as Chairman of the USIB. The Bureau's 
withdrawal would, of course, require action on the part of 
the National Security Council. 


d. The President's Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board (PFIAB) 


This group was originally organized in January, 1956, 
as the President's Board of Consultants on Foreign Intelligence 
Activity. Its primary function at that time was to review 
periodically the Government's foreign intelligence efforts 
with specific emphasis on the operations of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. It was established as a result of 
recommendations by the Hoover Commission. In the later years 
of the Eisenhower Administration the activity of the group 
, fell off and it was re-organized in its present form with the 
advent of the Kennedy Administration. 


Our relationship with this Board has historically 
been one of informal liaison in view of the fact that the 
primary function of the Board is concerned with foreign 
intelligence. There have been occasions where representatives 
of the Bureau briefed individual members and/or panels of 
the Board concerning our jurisdiction, techniques and 
accomplishments in.the intelligence field. These briefings 
-have been received with a receptive and sympathetic attitude. 

Our main, .concern in following the activities of this Board 
'has' been'to assure'-'that' "the •■'Central' 'Intelligence' Agency- does' - '- •••>-•• 
not encroach upon our jurisdiction and upon the functions of 
the various intelligence communities in which we hold membership. 
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The case involving Army Sergeant Jack E. Dunlap, 
a former employee of the National Security Agency who was 
a Soviet espionage agent, was thoroughly roviewod by the 
present.PFIAB in viev/ of the most serious ramifications it 
presented. This case concerned the penetration by the 
Soviets of the National Security Agency. The report which 
emanated from the PFIAB study included proposals which affect 
the responsibilities and activities of several agencies within 
the intelligence community. All of the twenty-one recommendations, 
of the Board dealt with various aspects of achieving a 
strengthened counterintelligence capability to guard against 
penetration of our security establishments by hostile intelli^ 
gence agencies. Nineteen of the recommendations of the Board 
were approved by the President and three of these related 
directiy to Bureau activity,- They are as follows; * 

#18; "That steps be taken to assure that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has adequate 
agent resources to effect the required domestic 
counterintelligence coverage of both bloc and 
nonbloc official installations and personnel who 
may be engaged in intelligence and related 
activities inimical to the national security." : " ; 

#19; "That the policies of the Department of 
State with respect to authorizing technical 
coverage (use of wiretapping and listening 
devices) by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
of foreign official: installations and personnel . 

in this country be re-examined with a -view to '• \ 

liberalization to the extent necessary to provide *. • 
the counterintelligence coverage required in the 
interest of national security." '• . 

\ #20; "That, in future, when consideration is \‘ . 

given to exchanging detected Soviet-bloc intelli- • ' 

gence agents for imprisoned American personnel in . • 

bloc countries, advance consultations be held with 
. - • Central’ Intelligence Agency-and the Federal Bureau 

of Investigation to assure that adequate attention 
V'Jv^v^i-s given all intelligence aspects of such proposed 

exchanges in the interest of the national security, . 

weighed against the political gains to be achieved." 












e. The Director’s Stand Over the Years 


The Director’s stand over the years with respect 
to jurisdiction concerning foreign intelligence matters 
within the United States is reflected in numerous comments 
he has made dating back to the days when the Central 
Intelligence Group .(CIG) was being formed. 

In June, 1946, General Vandenberg, then head of 
CIG, sent a memorandum to the Director proposing that the. 
National Intelligence Authority issue a directive extending 
the powers and duties of the Director of Central Intelligence, 
which position General Vandenberg occupied. The memorandum 
was analyzed on June 21, 1946, in a memorandum from C. H. 

Carson to D. M. Ladd in which it was pointed out that it 
was inevitable'that CIG must enter into the domestic 
picture because of sources of foreign intelligence in that 
field. An addendum was placed on the memorandum by Mr. Edward A 
Tamm and Mr. C. A. Tolson which was followed by comments by 
the Director which is most pertinent to the subject matter . . 
under discussion. The addendum read: 

”Mr. Tolson and Mr. Tamm do not concur with 
. . the conclusion expressed in this memorandum that 
’It is inevitable that the Central Intelligence 
Group must enter into the domestic field picture 
. insofar as intelligence' is concerned because of • •' ' • 

■,; the sources of foreign intelligence existing in 
\ * .that field.’ They feel that a coordinated pro- 
• gram for the exchange of information between the 
Central Intelligence Authority and the FBI, ? 

permitting a free and comprehensive exchange of 
information in matters of mutual interest, will 
enable the Bureau to work in the domestic field 
without interference from the Central Intelligence 
Authority in the same manner that the Bureau works, 
for example, with local police departments or other 
... governmental agencies within defined jurisdictional 

lines. We believe that the attached letter to .. ■ 

General Vandenberg is satisfactory.” ‘ ' 

'' The Director commented as follows: 

”I am not as optimistic as are Tolson & Tamm. 

I think it is inevitable that there will be a 
collision with CIG over our domestic jurisdiction 











or .rather their expansion into it on intelligence 
matters. It ought not occur but this new memo 
of CIG shows how groody it is. It. is tho 
Donovan plan almost in toto & is boing slyly 
put over. It means We must zealously guard our 
domestic jurisdiction & not yield an inch & be / 
ever ale,rt to resist any encroachment." 

On March 27, 1953, the Director testified before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations. In response to a question 
from Senator McCarran concerning liaison between FBI and CIA, 
the Director stated: "There is close liaison. CIA has 
exclusive jurisdiction abroad for intelligence. We have 
exclusive jurisdiction within the United States. -We maintain 
continuous liaison with CIA Headquarters in Washihgto'n through 
a liaison representative of our Bureau in order to facilitate 
the transmission of material from them to us and from our 
, service to them." 

In October, 1958, CIA approached us requesting 
our concurrence in CIA’s establishing physical and technical 
■surveillance -in the United States on the 
{ ' CIA had an operational interest in . , 

• - this individual. By memorandum it was recommended that the 
Bureau not become involved in this CIA operation and that CIA 
be informed that this would not establish a precedent for 
approval of future CIA activities in the United States. 

Responsive to continuing to present problems, the Director 
noted: "This,, is an understatement particularly if we are 

going to adopt a macaroni backbone attitude instead of standing 
up forthrightly for our rights and jurisdiction.” 

CIA, in April, 1959, advised us that one of its 
sources would be visiting the United States, and 
requested our concurrence in CIA’s establishing coverage 
including technical surveillance. It was recommended we stay 
out of this matter and inform CIA that this was not to be 
construed as a precedent for approval of future CIA countei'- 
'intelligence activity in the United States. -The Director 
commented on the memorandum: "The trend has gone so far we 
have become nothing but a rubber stamp for CIA yet they won't 


even allow us to perform liaison functions abroad much less 
operational ones."' . • ... 
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In January, 1960, CIA agreed to comply with 
conditions imposed by'the Bureau with rogard t6 developing 
positive intelligence information through contacts between 
U. S. residents and visitors from Iron Curtain countrios. 

CIA agrocd to contact us first boforo promoting such 
associations. In March, 19 v 60, CIA inquired if it might obtain 
Bureau clearance at the field level for such contacts in the 
intorcst of oxpodioncy. Mr. Tolson. notod: "More and rnoro wo 
are agreeing to CIA operations in the U. S. I am opposed 
to this relaxation. We can exercise better control here than 
through our field offices." The Director added: "I share 
• Tolson’s views." CIA was advised clearance was to be obtained 
through Bureau headquarters. 


A- source. furnished information alleging 

penetration of American intelligence. One Serge Karlow, a 
CIA officer, was developed as a suspect. On 2/9/62, we took 
, over the investigation. On 2/26/62, Sheffield Edwards, then 
CIA Director of Security, admitted CIA had had technical 
coverage on Karlow from February, 1961 to 2/9/62. Edwards’’ 
claimed his reluctance to tell ns of this situation earlier 
because of obvious possible jeopardy to prosecution, plus 
embarrassment to his Agency should the Bureau raise an 
objection to CIA’s maintaining such coverage. The Director 
noted: "I only wish we would eventually realize CIA can 
.never be depended upon to deal forthrightly with us. Certainly 
my skepticism isn’t based on prejudice nor suspicion but on 
specific instances all too many in number. Yet there exists 
wistful belief that ’the leopard has changed his spots’." 

In April, 1962, we received information on a 
strictly confidential basis from Jay Sourwine of the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee to the effect that an 
unidentified CIA representative had talked to Senator Eastland 
concerning an alleged move to place CIA in charge of* all 
intelligence-gathering operations for the Government — to 
include Soviet espionage in the U. S. The Director noted: 

"I am not surprised at the above alleged effort. There is no 
doubt in many quarters a desire to eliminate the FBI in 
dealing with espionage and subversion for we are a thorn not 
only in the side of communists but also the ADA and Fabian 
Socialists. CIA which failed again and again to. know what 
is actually going on abroad could be counted upon to blunder 
the same way in the USA." 
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In April, 1963, we received information indicating 
that CIA Director John McCone was considering expansion of 
CIA operations in the United States — specifically intelligence 
coverage and the development of sources in this country. The 
Director made a note on the memox*andum recording this: ’’McCone 
is trying to do another ’Donovan.* If he injects himself into 
the U. S., the FBI gets out. Too many cooks spoil the broth.” 


In December, 1963, the Director inquired as to the 
nature and extent of intelligence operations wherein CIA had 
established contact with a diplomat, operated him in the U. S. 
with our coordination, and continued to operate him upon his 
having departed this country. Four such cases were cited. On 
the memorandum, the Director noted: ”1 have little confidence 
in CIA abiding by agreements if it serves its purpose better 
not to do so.” 


In January, 1964, CIA advised us it had reorganized 
-its activities in the U. S. The Domestic Operations Division, 

' CIA, had established field offices in this country under 
. appropx-iate cover. A memorandum was prepared describing the 
. history of"CIA operatives in the U. S. and recommending action 
designed to protect our interests. A letter 5 went to CIA with 
( ground rules which the Bureau expected CIA to follow in all 

• • matters requiring coordination. The Director noted: ”0K, but 

I hope you are not being taken in. I can’t forget CIA 
withholding the French espionage activities in the U. S. nor 
the false story concerning Oswald’s trip to Mexico City, only 
to mention two of their instances of double dealing.” 

The New York Office, by letter 2/14/64, set forth 
its observations concerning a briefing given that office on the 
• matter of CIA operations in the U. S. The Director commented: 

”1 think this domestic operations expansion of CIA is very 
..dangerous and will inevitably ’muddy’ the waters.” 


In May, 1964, the Bureau reconsidered its stand 
with respect to permitting CIA to approach sources at foreign 
establishments in the. United States, for intelligence purposes. 
The following policy was proposed and subsequently approved: 


(1) Where there was no indication a source would 
be leaving the United States, we would deny CIA clearance 
for contact until we had fully explored the person’s 
potential for our own purposes. If we decided we had no 
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interest and CIA contact would not jeopardize any FBI 
investigations, we would grant CIA approval to proceed 
with its contact with proviso we be kept informed of 
information developed of possible interest to us. 

(2) Where it appeared source would be returning 
to a foreign country shortly we would normally grant 
CIA clearance for preliminary contact with proviso we 
be kept informed of results. We reserved the right to 
take direct access to the source as our needs required. 

(3) Where there was an overlapping of interests 
and source expected to continue in United States for 
fairly extended period of time, in those instances where 
CIA had entree and no Bureau investigation would be 
jeopardized, we would permit CIA to explore matter and 
make preliminary contact keeping us advised of progress 
and getting our specific clearance before a direct 
recruitment approach; however, where factors indicated 
it would be to best Bureau interests to operate source, 
we would undertake the recruitment and keep CIA advised 
of information of interest to that Agency. 


When these matters were submitted for approval 
Mr. Tolson commented, "Looks okay, but we will have to watch '• 
this very closely." The Director concurred in Mr. Tolson®s 
remark, ... • • . • . v.. . 
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D. THE NEED AND THE POTENTIAL FOR 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE IN THE U. S. 

* In 3.941, the U. S. allegedly had in its 

possession pi-actically all of the foreign intelligence 
it needed regarding military and strategic targets in 
Japan. The information was scattered among various 
individuals who had personal knowledge or was located 
in libraries, various Government agencies, private 
business firms, institutions, et cetera. Tragically, 
the U. S. Government did not have any mechanism to 
collect, record and evaluate such information. 

Intelligence was badly needed in 1941, and we paid 
dearly in lives and financial resources to accomplish 
. certain missions because the information was >not 
readily available. 

Today, the need for foreign intelligence is 
greater than ever. The stakes of foreign policy have 
never been higher. The U. S., being a dominating world . 
power, has assumed vast responsibilities enmeshed in 
delicate political situations throughout the world. • . 

, The ever-existing threat of an atomic war with communist 
countries demands a continuing acquirement of knowing** 
v'*‘. so that policies and courses of action can be designed 

in the most effective manner possible. The information 
needed applies to numerous fields of activity, a major 
area being scientific research and development 0 ' In this 
connection, the revolutionary break-throughs in the ■ 
scientific category are occurring with unusually high 
- frequency, and if the U. S. is to remain in the 

forefront, it is absolutely necessary that we obtain 
- • an accurate evaluation of the enemy’s capabilities and 
1 •' intentions. Y 1e have been fortunate to collect high- 
quality positive intelligence through sophisticated 
collection methods, i.e" high altitude photography and 
research in this area is proceeding at an accelerated 
pace. Nevertheless, electronic gadgets and machines / • 
will never produce all that is required. Yfe still need 
' supplementary coverage on a heavy scale, and the human 
being' still continues to be a vital source of information. 
The individual talks and volunteers information. He talks 
and his statements are intercepted. All of this produces 
valuable increments of intelligence. The individual can 
still provide badly needed data either through his /' . 

voluntary contribution or through his - unwitting divulging 
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of intelligence. The importance of the individual 
is further omphasized when we realize that’as each 
sophisticated collection technique is introduced, 
science also introduces newly designod countortochniquos 
of covering, protecting, and camouflaging important 
assetsi In essence, technology eventually hits an 
inpenotrable or leveling-off depth. . , ./ ■ 

■ • Foreign intelligence is not geographically 

restricted. Information regarding Chinese Communists 
can be obtained anywhere in the world, and even if it 
is of a fragmentary nature, the data can be of 
significant value. The demand for information is 
heavy and is sought by every agency in the Government, 
Because of this, it has been necessary for the 
U. S. -Government to map a program of collection on 
a priority basis. This has been done through the 
creation of a committee which is attached to the 
U. S. Intelligence Board. The committee maintains 
a list of priorities on a current basis. A recent 
list of guidelines for the collection of foreign 
intelligence pertaining to scientific affairs in 
Communist China included approximately 170. items, 
i.e. 


t * 

In the U. S. proper, the sources of foreign 
intelligence are voluminous. Most of these sources 
overtly provide information through newspapers, 
scientific publications, libraries, tourists, visiting 
professors and students, journalists, and immigrants. 
The compilation, collation, analysis, and reporting 
of such information involves an extensive program 
and, needless to say, the U. S. today does not have 
the capability of tapping all available sources on 
a current basis. 
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For the purpose of this paper , we a|re 
thinking about the search for knowledge considered 
vital for national' survival. One could suggest 
that clandestine collection of intelligence.is 
overemphasized and that our Government could readily 
px*otect its interests through overt collection and 
the employment of our best analysts and evaluators. 

If we take this approach, we may as well discount 
the importance-of the Bureau's activities in the 
counterintelligence field, which essentially are • . ■ 

of a clandestine natxire and which have produced time ‘ 
and again vital intelligence. tye, therefore, must • 
move on the assumption that the clandestine 
collection of foreign intelligence is very definitely 
a most necessary element of our over-all intelligence 
capabilities. 

In addition to the overt sources, there 
exists a rich potential in the U. S. among the foreign 
diplomatic establishments including the U. N., the 
officials of foreign governments, and visitors such 
as students, professors, and scientists, A certain 
amount ox information from such sources ca.n.be 
obtained in an overt fashion, but the high quality 
data is normally acquired through clandestine means. 

This can be done through technical- monitoring, 
development of live sources, access to records, 
files, et cetera. There are approximately 10,000 
foreign officials in the U. S. assigned to embassies, 
consulates, trade missions, U. N., and other 
international organizations. This excludes 
dependents. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1965, 38,544 foreign government officials visited 
the U. S.; about 1500 of these came from communist-bloc 
countries. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 
approximately 50,000 foreign students came to the U. S.j 
733 of these came from the communist bloc. During the 
same fiscal year,' there were 2,075,967 visitors from 
all countries. Everyone of the foregoing is a potential 
•source of foreign intelligence. As can be readily 
accepted, the U. S. Government does not have a capa¬ 
bility . of ..assessing each and every one of these sources 
for foreign intelligence. Y/a can say at this point 
that the FBI and CIA are just'scratching the surface. 

It is recognized that a program designed to assess 











or attempt.to recruit each potential source would be 

• out of the question. Such a massive undertaking would 
not be compatible with U. S. Government foreign policy* 

• There' is' no question that there must bo selectivity of 
a judicious and prudent nature. 

Since the U. S. is such a major power, 
Y/ashington, D. C. is the center of diplomatic activity 
involving practically all foreign nations. The location 
of the U. N. in New York City presents us with another 
area of intensified activity. Most countries send their 
most able diplomats.to the U. S. so we are confronted 
with hundreds of highly talented people. The day-to-day 
activities in diplomatic establishments, conferences, 

• meetings, negotiations, liaison between countries, all 
. create a tremendous reservoir of foreign intelligence 
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CURRENT CAPABILITIES OP CIA IN 
THE FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE COLLECTION 
FIELD IN THE UNITED STATES 

In order that there may not bo any 
misunderstanding regarding CIA's capabilities to 
collect foreign intelligence in the Unit-ed States, 
w© should first clarify that on© of the components 
of tho Agency which has offices in the United States 
does not engage in this particular activity,, 

The Office of Security, which is responsible for 
personnel and physical security, maintains several 
offices in the United States under authorized 
Treasury Department cover. Personnel of this 
office conduct investigations of applicants, firms 
or individuals who may be utilized by CIA on 
a contract basis to support intelligence operations 
overseas. 

The overt collection of intelligence by 
CIA is handled by the Domestic Contact Service (DCS) 
(formerly called Contact Division) e 1 ’CIA estimates . 
that DCS has a capability of tapping approximately 

15 per cent of the total potential of intelligence ia . 
the U. S. This Division has 18 field offices and 

16 resident agencies in the United States, and each . 
office is openly identified as being connected with 
CIA, Personnel totaling approximately 140 carry CIA 
credentials. The Division regularly has a number of 
officers from the various military services who are 
assigned to this Division on a temporary basis. 

These military officers concentrate on the collection 
of that foreign intelligence which relates to the 
immediate United States military needs. The personnel 
of DCS interview aliens, tourists, officials of 
import-export firms, students, scientists, and the 
information collected covers a very broad spectrum in 
the positive intelligence category. DCS-claims to have 
contact with about 7200 organisations, institutions, or 
businesses and has approximately 60,000 contacts or 

• sources of information. The information is reported in 
the fora of ’’Information Reports,” which is disseminated 
throughout the intelligence community. During/1965, 
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DCS disseminated 26,000 such reports. DCS does not 
have any responsibilities in the clandestine collection 
of intelligence, and in that sense it is very • 
specifically not operational. DCS definitely cannot 
engage in any activity of an internal security nature, 
and within CIA it is clearly understood that DCS sis ” 
not to be operational under any circumstances. \ 

DCS has boon the subject of some controversy within 
CIA. There is-one school of thought which maintains 
that DCS should be an appendage of the Deputy Director 
of Plans, who is responsible for all clandestine 
operations. The other school which has prevailed 
holds to the line that DCS should be separate and - • 
continue under the supervision of the Deputy Director • • 
of Intelligence (DDI). This situation not only has 
caused headaches for CIA but also for the Bureau because 
of situations which arise where the n left hand does not 
know what the right hand is doing 

DCS is essentially carrying out CIA’s 
responsibilities emanating from National Security Council 
Intelligence Directive (NSCID) No. 2 which^has its roots 
in a similar directive issued under t ne w 

Intelligence Authority in 1946. It has been in business 
for approximately twenty years. Per agreement, DCS 
cannot interview an alien without first clearing with 
the Bureau.. This is done on a daily basis. With regard 
to' American citizens. Bureau approval is not required 
unless the Bureau has indicated a prior interest in the 
individual$ however, DCS nevertheless submits name 
checks on Americans, and if it so happens that the 
subject of such an inquiry is a Bureau source or 
involved in a Bureau investigation, we are in a position 
to move to protect our interests. It should be noted 
that although.DCS is engaged primarily in positive 
intelligence collection, it is required to be.on the 
alert for sources who possibly might be useful to CIA’s 
clandestine operations. For example, if-DCS encounters 
an alien who can be utilized in an overseas operation, 
the lead is passed on to the appropriate division. 

At the present time, DCS alerts the newly created 
.Domestic Operations Division (explained below) regarding 
potential sources. 

Our current controls with regard to DCS are . 
functioning efficiently. We regularly examine the . 
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status of this relationship, and we periodically 
make adjustments in order to make certain .there • • 
is no "freewheeling" and to take - advantage of the 
information which DCS gains, and which is of interest 
to the Buroau, For- example, v;e are currently working 
out arrangements where our field offices can contact 
the local DCS offices concerning Chinese aliens who 
might be of interest to us either as subjects for '' 
investigation or as potential•informants. This liaison 
at the field level was deemed desirable so that we 
could get information at the "horse*s mouth" rather 
than wait for a reply from CIA headquarters, which is 
often prolonged and, when transmitted, is sometimes 
stripped of pieces of information. This occurs 
because of the involved and sometimes complicated 
maze of bureaucratic compartmentation within CIA; 

In the latter part of 1963, CIA created its 
Domestic Operations Division (DOD), which was to be 
responsible for any clandestine development of sources 
in the United States. Prior to the establishment of 
this Division, CIA activity in this field was managed 
from each individual area division at Washington 
headquarters. The pressing need for more clandestine 
sources, coupled with the recognition of the vast 
potential in the United States, prompted CIA to create 
a new division which would be responsible for all of 
the area division interests. DOD has headquarters 
at Washington, D. C., and currently has field offices 
at New York City, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 

Los Angeles, Honolulu, and Washington, D. C., proper. 
Approximately 40 intelligence officers are assigned to 
the task of engaging in assessment and/or recruitment 
of positive intelligence sources, primarily in the 
diplomatic field. Some of the personnel are assigned 
to the handling of firms or organizations v/hich may 
be supporting certain CIA operations abroad. DOD personnel 
in the field operate under authorized Department of Defense 
cover.. The heads of these.field offices are known to us, 
and we have established a satisfactory liaison area at 
the field level. ** 

DOD is also responsible for the handling of 
CIA agents (informants) who have been recruited abroad 
and who come to the United States for assignments either 
on a temporary basis or for the duration of a normal • 
diplomatic assignment. 
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The creation of DOD within CIA was and still 
is a somewhat controversial Agency subject. DCS saw 
’ DOD as an interfering element. The area desks were 
reluctant to have a new division to take over their 
1 agents. Some of the DOD porsomiol are vary capable 
and seasoned intelligence officers. Many of themxare 
considered of mediocre capability, and there is \ 
a frequent rumor that other CIA divisions send their 
misfits to DOD. From CIA’s standpoint there appears 
to be a definite need for a much stronger team within DOD. 

Theoretically, DOD is required to be on the 
alert for all potential sources who can be used by CIA 
in its intelligence operations, and the approach is 
basically one of a long-range nature. DOD is required 
to make use of all leads emanating from fellow employees 
who may have developed social contacts or associations 
with foreigners abroad or who might meet potential . 
sources in the United States. Since CIA personnel 
•' operate under diplomatic cover when abroad, they do get 
the opportunity to move in diplomatic circles. Similarly, 
undercover agents of CIA traveling throughout the world 
also make contacts which offer potential exploitation if 
and when the target stops in the United States. 

Since January, 1964, when DOD actually began 
moving, it has recruited approximately ten individuals 
in the diplomatic field. Most of these were in the 
noncommunist-bloc area. All of those recruited appear 
to have been in a fairly low-level category. All of them 
; were career diplomats, and there was no evidence that 
the individuals were connected with any intelligence 
service. 

In addition to the activities of DCS and DOD, 
there is a certain amount of CIA operational movements 
which do not fall under either of the foregoing divisions. 
One example is the CIA base in Miami which was set np 
.. for CIA’s operations directed against the Cuban Government 
- This base is used for the training and dispatching of 
agents into Cuba and to some extent into other countries 
in the Caribbean, particularly the Dominican Republic. 
This base is directly responsible to the Western 
Hemisphere Division of CIA, which could be called the 
Latin American Division. 











CIA also becomes involved in political and - 

psychological warfare type of programs directed against 
targets in foreign countries. The Agency broadly refers 
to this activity as' ’’covert action," The' programs are 
ossontially dosignod to influence individuals, organizations 
or governments through various news media, and this will 
include the utilization of "agents of influence." This 
activity falls under tho International Organizations \ 
Division (IOD)’ of CIA, which has no responsibility to 
collect information, IOD does use people in the 
United States to help implement the overseas programs. 

Quite often the Agency uses cutouts or covers for such 
an operation, Althcagh IOD does not engage in intelligence 
collection, it is a CIA division which should be kept in 
mind, since its activities quite often- will be tangent to 
matters of interest to the Bureau. For example, IOD 
becomes involved in the Y/orld Youth Festival, where its 
objective is to neutralize communist influence. We, of 
course, have had an interest in the Festival because of the 
participation of Americans, including members of the CPUSA. 
Theoretically, IOD is required to coordinate closely with 
other appropriate components of CIA. We do not believe 
that this coordination has been effective enougn. 

There is no doubt that there are individuals 
in CIA who aspire to broaden the Agency's operational 
activities in the United States. Such individuals would 
like to see an arrangement similar to one currently in 
force in England where MI-6 has a free hand to assess and 
recruit all foreigners, including diplomats, where there 
is no evidence that they are engaged in intelligence 
■activity. If such evidence is obtained, MI-6 is required 
to coordinate with MI-5. There are people in CIA who 
would like to see similar machinery and in addition would 
want the freedom to conduct certain investigations and 
maybe even institute technical surveillances. 

In summary, CIA so far has a very limited 
capability to recruit foreign diplomatic sources in the 
' United States, but the Agency appears to have done fairly 
well with a relatively small staff; however, it can be 
anticipated that this capability will increase. CIA’s 
effectiveness will probably be adversely affected for 
some time to come because of the Agency’s well-known 
deficiencies, such as lack of discipline, loose admin- . 
istration, and lack of skilled and talented personnel,- 






3?. CURRENT CAPABILITIES OF THE FBI 


1, Manpower Being Devoted 

•It as most difficult to Igive any specific figures as to 
how much manpower the FBI is currently devoting strictly to 
foreign intelligence collection, separate and apart from the 
Bureau’s internal security \nd counterintelligence functions. 

Much of the foreign intelligehce developed by.the Bureau is an 
outgrowth of our infernal security investigations and cannot be 
neatly separatedin terms of manpower or time. 

. A substantial amount of our foreign intelligence activity 

is concentrated in two offices where most of the diplomatic 
. establishments in the United States are located; namely, New York 
and Washington Field. Both offices were requested to furnish 
estimates as to how much manpower is being allocated to foreign 
intelligence mattex-s,'including both live sources developed and 
technical coverage.. In both cases, the estimates provided were 
highly tentative and both c °fices stress that manpower commitments 
in this area fluctuate widely from week to week depending on 
international politics and other unpredictable factors. For 
instance, during the,Cuban missile crisis of 1962, both offices 
greatly increased their' normal manpower commitment to the develop- 
■menx ox current foreign intelligence. The present Dominican crisis 
which involves production of foreign intelligence to a large extent 
represents another ’’abnormal” situation. 

However, for what it is worth, WFO and New York have 
estimated that at the present time they are allocating approxi¬ 
mately 35 Agents and 20 clerical employees to the full time task ' 
of foreign intelligence collection. Virtually all of the clerical 
time and about 40.per cent of the Agent time is related to 
technical coverage and the balance is aimed at the development of 
live sources. 

In addition, of course, all of the other offices, including 
our Legal Attaches abroad, have devoted manpower to foreign 
intelligence collection in varying degrees. operations ' •' 

conducted in different field offices have involved the assignment 
of as many .as 10 ox- 12 Agents for temporary periods. In connection 
• ••••••''-’With-, its-responsibilities in-the'’Cuban and Latin-American fields, 

the Miami and San Juan offices have devoted considerable manpower 
to the development of foreign intelligence in recent years. The 
Chicago Office in connection with its handling of our * ' 

informant has devoted manpower to the development of foreign 
intelligence. These represent only a few examples. 


V On an overall basis and bearing 'in mind the difficulty i.in 
citing any precise figures, it is estimated that the Bureau probably 
averages approximately 50 to 75 Agents and 25 to 30 clerks assigned 
primarily to foreign intelligence work. 
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2. Number .of Microphone and Telephone Surveillances with 

Evaluation oOroauct 

At present, Bureau has only one microphone surveillance in 
foreign,intelligence field and this is in connection with a special 
National Security Agency project directed against ~ ' ' coded 

communications. Concerning technical survoillancos, wo aro now 
operating about 70 foreign intelligence installations on various 
diplomatic establishments in sthis country. The majority of these 
are in Y/ashington Field and .New York with scattered Installations 
in Chicago, Miami,. Pittsburgh, San Francisco and San Juan. Under 
current Bureau p6licy, we are limited to 80 foreign intelligence 
technical surveillances and no microphone surveillances with the 
exception of one on the 

In addition, during recent years, we have maintained 
approximately 50 so-called "telex” surveillances on the teletype 
facilities of various foreign establishments. This has been done 
at the specific request of the National Security Agency, in 
connection with its efforts to break foreign codes and to read 
foreign government communications. 

We have had excellent results from these technical 
installations. Any compilation of items of value to the U',S. 

XuLCuiaiiiauity und policy—iAalcing o££icxa.ls developed 
through this coverage would run many hundreds-of pages. The results 
have ranged from information regarding plans and activities of 
key foreign countries in the diplomatic field to information 
regarding intelligence, political, economic and military develop¬ 
ments in the countries concerned. In many instances, we have been 
able to forewarn the Y/hite House, the State Department and other 
interested agencies of impending developments and to furnish data 
giving an insight^into the thinking and strategy of key foreign 
officials and governments. This coverage has proved specially 
valuable during crisis periods such as the Cuban missile crisis of 
• 1962 and during the tense negotiations involving the Panama Canal 
in 1964. On many occasions, top-ranking United States officials 
have commented on the effectiveness of this data. The particular 
importance of this information has been its timeliness to current 
events as well as the fact that it represents a penetration of 
foreign diplomatic circles which is only infrequently available 
through live sources. :».»•. •.•>.-••• --.w 

In some' instances, of course, this type coverage on a 
particular foreign establishment or official has not paid off. 

We have had cases where this technique has been unproductive for 
sustained periods of time on a particular country. This- is to be 
expected and v/e have sought to overcome this by rotating our . ' 
installations, correlating our technical operations with shifting 
international developments and putting coverage on those countries 
which appear to offer the most promise for worthwhile intelligence, 
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3. Live Sources With Evaluation 


At present we are making active efforts to develop live 
informant coverage in the diplomatic establishments of 37 non- 
Soviet bloc countries. This list of so-called "target countries" 
varies from time to time but essentially we are seeking informant 
coverage in countrios considered critical from an intelligence 
standpoint such as those leaning towards the Soviet bloc or 
countries in which the United ^States has paramount political or 
militax-y interests or which 'are otherwise of primary concex-n. Tho 
curx*ent list includes virtually all Latin-American countries, a 
number of Middle East countries, and scattered countries throughout 
Africa and the Ear East. 

Our program was initiated in the early 1950s, and we 
' are now using some 50 soux'ces (This number fluctuates due to 
.transfers, resignations, etc.). . In each case, we clear with 
State Department prior to designating any country as a "target" 
and v/e also c-lear v/ith State prior to conducting interviews with 
employees at the "target" establishment. In a number of, instances, 
including most Latin-American countries, State has asked us to 
restrict our efforts to American citizens. This, of course, is 
a highly limiting factor. 

Over the years this live informant coverage has on many 
, x occasions produced foreign intelligence of rel value. Our sources 
^have frequently provided data regarding proposed political, 
diplomatic or economic action by the countries concerned, on 
occasion in advance of other forewarning to U.S. intelligence. 

They have also been able to furnish a considerable amount of 
information regarding the whereabouts, background and general 
activities of individual foreign officials of security interest, 
thereby saving investigative time. These sources have been 
especially valuable in connection with the * Program and 

other sophisticated attacks on foreign establishments, providing 
us v/ith data regarding the physical security, location of code 
rooms, etc., of the various foreign establishments. 

In addition to so-called "target" countries which are 
in the non-Soviet bloc area, the Bureau has developed a number of 
• informants and defectors-in-place in Soviet-bloc establishments 
v/ho have been able to furnish a substantial amount of foreign 
intelligence. In the Soviet-bloc field, v/e have also developed 
a number of sources in quasi-official establishments, such as 
trade missions, who have produced valuable foreign intelligence. 

In the Soviet-bloc field, of course, our live informant development 
has been aimed essentially at internal security and counterintelli¬ 
gence needs of the Bureau. 
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It is significant that wo have been able to operate for 
many years in the development of live sources in foreign diplomatic 
estri&ishmonts, both Soviet bloc and non-bloc, without encountering 
any serious incidents embarrassing to the FBI or the United States 
Government 

In assessing the px'oduct of such live sources in a number 
of instances .in the non-Sov..et field-? State Department has 
requested that we restrict ouV efforts to American citizens. To 
a considerable degreo, this has limitod the effectiveness of our 
program in theron-Soviet field since U.S. employees of foreign 
establishments will normally hot have access to top-grade data. 

Thus, especially in the non-Soviet bloc field we are not tapping 
the full potential which exists for high-level foreign intelligence. 
This can only be realized through the development of high quality 
sources. *. 

(This material } which is a peculiarly sensitive foreign 
intelligence operatidn 3 will be covered in a briefing 
to be arranged by the Counsel to the President) 

V 


C 


ft 


f * 

5, Double Agents and Informants 

In a number of instances, Bureau double agents and informants, 
developed to assist us in connection with our internal security and 
counterintelligence responsibilities, have been- able to provide 
significant high-level information of foreign intelligence value. 

For example, in the Soviet field, we have developed a 
number of top-level sources such as who have 

provided current intelligence regarding the organizational structure, 

, . personnel, and operations of the KGB and GRU, both in the Soviet 

Union and abroad; a description of various technical equipment used ' 
.by Soviet intelligence; data regarding current relations between the 
Soviet Union and Communist China; and data regarding Soviet foreign 
policy, political and military developments, etc. Similar informa¬ 
tion of foreign intelligence value has been developed through FBI 
informants, double agents and defec«to_rs-in-place operating against 
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. Polish, Yugoslav, Czechoslovakian and other communist-bloc 
countries. For instance, ih the Cuban field on several occasions, 

FBI informants have been able to develop high-level or current 
intelligence regarding conditions in Cuba, and policies of the 
Castro regime through personal contacts with ranking Cuban officials 
both in the U.S, and abroad. 

. / . « 
Through our coverage of the Communist Party, USA, and 

• related organizations we have also frequently produced foreign 
intelligence, although to a lessor extent than in. our operations in . 
the foreign nationality field. One of our best sources of foreign 
intelligence in . the domestic area is our so-called 

Y/herein we have informants acting in a ’capa'city between the 

Communist Party, USA,- and foreign communist groups, including the 

. Communist^Party of the Soviet Union. We have developed information 
through this operation regarding the Sino-Soviet dispute, social 
and political conditions in various countries, both in and outside 
the Soviet bloc, and tactics of the international communist movement, 

6. Additional Potential 

* As indicated in the foregoing subsections, the Bureau is 

currently producing a considerable volume*of foreign intelligence 
through covert means, much of it of a significant nature. Most of 

tlUS data IS an OutgZ'OWuh ox Xiixox’ja«ri,ii.ot», technical ccv co.nd 

investigative programs targeted primarily to fulfill our internal 
security and counterintelligence objectives and relatively speaking, 
we have committed only a small percentage of our assets exclusively 
in the direction of foreign intelligence. 

It is believed tha.t the Bureau possesses considerable 
potential for the development of foreign intelligence which could 
be realized with a fairly modest expenditure of manpower and costs 
if we v/ere to make foreign intelligence collection a primary aim. 

For example, Y/ith existing equipment and facilities, we could 

• expand our technical coverage of foreign establishments to include 
additional 30 to 40 foreign establishments provided v/e could assign 
about 25 additional personnel to this field. With the assignment 
of an additional 75 to 100 Agents, we could greatly intensify our 
foreign intelligence collection through live informants, primarily 
through the development and exploitation of additional sources at 
foreign diplomatic establishments .■ •. V/e-could -place more stress on. . 
foreign intelligence collection in our training programs and 
conferences to make more effective use of our already available ast 
We could, for example, add specialised classes on foreign intellig. 
collection to our In-Service schedules or designate selected Burea* 

• personnel to attend training sessions operated by other U.S. agenc 
regarding this subject. ' . . 


• V M 03 — 

identiftee a peculiarly sensitive foreign 
counter intelligence operation . 
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AREAS OF CONFLICT, FBI - CIA 

Any differences between j?BI and CIA are first 
related to a basic problem existing in any country among 
the major powers, namely- "How duog & Xaw enforcement 
agency coordinate its internal security functions with an 
intelligence organization which must op.erate as a clandestine 
service?" The very nature of 't.Un functions of the two 
organizations immediately introducos potential areas of 
conflict. One essentially operates overtly and the xither 
covertly. This alone is enough to create an atmosphere- 
fraught with controversies and Confusion. Because each 
agency was molded differently and because'responsibilities 
differ, there naturally will be conflicting approaches to 
national security objectives, For example, in the field 
of intelligence the Bureau is basically a counterintelligence 
body. CIA, to the contrary, hag a much broader responsibility 
in intelligence, which includes collection of foreign 
intelligence, political and psychological warfare, inter¬ 
agency coordinating, evaluation„ research, etc. Counter¬ 
intelligence within CIA is actually a relatively small 
component of the agency. Personal the two organizations 
is recruxted under cliffextent criteria and standards. 

Training is likewise at variance, in a final analysis, 
the experienced FBI Agent and the seasoned CIA intelligence 
officer are not of the.same mold but certainly are tailored 
as two entirely and distinctly different instruments. We 
should bear in mind that little has been don© to introduce 
truly substantive cross-fertilisation of outlook, approach 
and operational philosophy betwoon the two agencies. This 
could be advocated from a Utopian point of view, but it 
■also could be argued that there are distinct advantages to 
maintaining sound compartmentatIon, 

" Separate from the above basic and fundamental 
situation, the differences between FBI and CIA also relate 
to other factors such as: 

1) FBI was first on the scene' and was well 
established long before CIA caino to life. This led to a 
conception in the early years that CIA was an intruder. 

2) The seed of CIA \vars the Office of Strategic 
Services (OSS), an organization whose personnel, activities 
and free-wheeling were the souiv.es of numerous conflicts 
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with the Bureau during World War II. It was during 
these years that an atmosphere of mistrust and lack of 
confidence was created. 

3) CIA was established as our fix-st over-all,, 

worldwide intelligence agency. The events and the 
maneuvering which led to this certainly.did not bring 
with them a harmonious relationship. , 

4) Unfortunately, CIA grew big and grew fast, 
particularly because of an unsettled atomic world and 
developments such as the Korean War. The Agency did not 
jell effectively as an organization, and with this cam© 
numerous difficulties, many of which exist to this day. 

5) Each organization has lacked adequate 
knowledge of the other’s operational machinery,- objectives, 
and ’’ways and means of doing things.” 

6) An element of rivalry actually developed over 
the years, and this, when not tempered with prudence and 
sound judgment, creates unhealthy situations. 

7) A growing tendency on the pai't of CIA to 
expand its operational activities not originally contemplated 
in the formation of that agency. 

It can be recognized that with this background it 
has not been an easy matter to establish a good working 
relationship With CIA without frequent conflicts, and 
sometimes agonizing negotiations. It could be suggested 
that the ideal situation would be to remove CIA from the • 

U. S. with the understanding that we would assume respon¬ 
sibility for any and all activity in the intelligence field. 
As described in another section of this report, such a 
move would be highly infeasible for the Bureau. 

It is to our credit that despite the problems of 
the past there have been some highly constructive develop¬ 
ments' in FBI-CIA-'relations, particularly'as they affect 
•activities in the U. S. Several years ago arrangements 
were made whereby CIA’s Office of Security could conduct’ 
applicant investigations without infringing upon our juris¬ 
diction. For several years we have been permitting CIA to 
interview aliens for foreign intelligence information under • 
. ground-, rule^. whi.ch.Jxaye been .very successful,. . Our .liaison 1 
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mechanism has been functioning effectively. We have T 

frequent conferences. Bureau personnel lectures before 
CIA officers. Dissemination of.information is excellent. 

The atmosphere for negotiating and discussing unusually 
complicated problems is very good. Personnel can work in 
the same area with a minimum of problems, as evidenced in 
the Dominican Republic. We attend USIB meetings and are 
actively engaged in tho work of several committees attached 
to USIB. All of this is commendable progress and certainly 
beneficial to national security. 

All of the foregoing was set forth in the way of 
background in order to better understand the current source 
of differences with CIA, namely the Agency’s desire to assess 
and recruit foreign intelligence sources in the U.S. in the' 
foreign diplomatic establishments, including United Nations,• 
and to some extent among foreign visitors. CIA fully 
acknowledges our internal security and counterintelligence 
responsibilities. Tnis is clear-cut and free of any 
debatable question; however, CIA feels that we have no- 1 
legally-established responsibility in foreign intelligence 
collection and that somebody (in this case, CIA) should 
be fully exploiting the foreign intelligence potential in 
the United States, bearing in mind that there are approxi¬ 
mately 10,000 foreign officials and employees in this country* 
CIA argues that a foreign diplomat can be recruited anywhere 
in the world but maintains that there is no better place 
than the United States for assessment, -recruitment, training 
and orientation of an informant. CIA further maintains that 
if the Agency moves on a target, such as an Argentine 
diplomat who may be a career officer not connected with a 
foreign intelligence service, there should not be any con¬ 
flict because the activity is in no way related to the 
internal security functions of the Bureau. CIA has also 
expressed the attitude that in the communist-bloc field 
CIA should be permitted to assess and recruit those 
individuals not connected with an intelligence or internal 
security service. 

There* are some people 'in CIA" who are of' the 
opinion that in the field of foreign intelligence the Bureau . 
should be exerting more effort to actually assist CIA in 
spotting sources and, when needed, give CIA support in 
.developing an individual through such means as surveillances, 
neighborhood investigations, etc.. When CIA is permitted to 
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recruit a source in the U. S., the Agency takes the 
position that if the source can be of help to the Bureau 
we should levy requirements on CIA and not ask for access 
•to the source unless it clearly appears that only through 
access v/o can properly discharge our responsibilities. 

CIA takes a very strong, view that once a source is 
developed it is basically unsound to introduce another 
agency into the relationship. The developing agency 
way have used techniques peculiar to its own organization 
and way have developed a relationship under varied cir¬ 
cumstances ? and when a new agency is introduced this 
relationship with the source could be unfavorably disturbed. 
CIA does not dispute the fact that informant and Agent 
turnovers sometimes are absolutely ne<jes^ary. 

CIA maintains that if the Bureau is given access 
to a CIA source we would be responsible for the counter¬ 
intelligence aspects, but if the source produces foreign 
intelligence CIA should be responsible for handling this 
information, including the dissemination. CIA’s position 
is that it is better qualified to evaluate the information 
and correlate it with the foreign intelligence being 
developed abroad. For example, if a Nigerian source of CIA. 
also available to the Bureau, furnishes information regarding 
the Nigerian Foreign Office, CIA claims that it can better 
handle the report and dissemination. / 

Discussions and agreements with CIA, including 
the actions stemming from meetings with -the representatives 
of that agency in November 1965, have resulted in a greatly 
improved coordinating machinery. There still are areas of 
potential conflict which will necessitate improvement. 

They are: 

1) DOD personnel receives leads or tips pertaining 
to possible access to Soviet-bloc diplomats. This CIA 
Division pursues these leads and is inclined to take the 
position that such individuals contacted by CIA are their' 
"CIA-controlled sources." If we permitted this to go on 
over a period of time, CIA would have a vast network of 
sources not directly available to the Bureau. This is 
basically unsound, and there is no reason CIA shouldn't 
immediately give us the lead or tip for exploitation. 

We can recognize that, depending upon circumstances, it 
might be favorable to us and CIA for the Agency to handle 
a particular individual, and if so, it would be clearly 
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coordinated. This would be most important i£ the /- 
individual in any way was connected with or associated 
with an intelligence service. - j 

2) DOD is anxious to have freedom to assess 
and recruit Bloc diplomats not known to be engaged in 
intelligence activity. On the surface,* this does not 
appoar to present a problem, but realistically speaking 
it is impossible for us to know that a Soviet diplomat, 
not known to be engaged in intelligence activity one 
day, appears on the scene the following week as an agent 
or coopted agent. To give CIA wide latitude in this field 
could.create a truly undesirable mess. Y/e believe that 

if CIA is permitted to move on such targets it should be 
done on a selective basis and with maximum coordination. 

3) CIA’s organizational and operational 

deficiencies, such as lack of discipline, / poor internal 
coordination, unsatisfactory records, all\introduce head¬ 
aches which undoubtedly will continue to exist for many 
years. \ 

4) There continues to be an element of mistrust 
and misunderstanding between the two organizations because 
of the historical reasons described above.. 

5) Continuing lack of one agency’s appreciation 
.for the other’s objectives, responsibilities and operational 
philosophy. 

6) The absence of a clearly defined Bureau policy 
and objectives in the field of foreign intelligence collec¬ 
tion. CIA really does not know the nature and the extent 

of our interests, and consequently this lends to confusion 
and misunderstanding. 







H. CURRENT AGREEMENTS BETV/EEN FBI AND CIA 


1. According to SAC Letter 59 dated 5/24/49, CIA and FBI 
had reached agreement whereby clearance would be!requested of FBI 
before CIA conducted an interview with an alien in the U.S. This 
clearance would consist of a review of Bureau files concerning 
individual in question. 


According to same SAC Letter, agreement had been reached 
by the FBI and CIA whereby CIA was allowed to contact American 
businessmen without obtaining clearance from FBI in order to 
obtain positive foreign intelligence information and arrange covers 
for CIA personnel abroad. This agreement was based strictly on 
collection of foreign intelligence and positively did not allow for 
the formulation of a network of confidential informants for CIA 
in the U.S. 


Regarding FBI-CXA agreement that CIA v/ould clear with us 
prior to interviewing aliens in U.S., following documentation has 
been located. By letter 2/19/4S Director of CIA Hillenkoetter 
wrote Director and referred to National Security Council Intelli¬ 
gence Directive No. 7, 2/12/48. This Directive states in part that 
CIA will be responsible fox- excitation on highly selective basis 
within U.S. of business concerns, other nongovernmental organiza¬ 
tions and individuals as sources of foreign intelligence information, 
Hillenkoetter commented that CIA had been interviewing foreign 
businessmen, immigrants and refugees on small scale, always clearing 
matter first with FBI office in area concerned. He asked Director’s 
views as to possible expansion of this activity. 


By letter 2/26/48 Director replied to Hillenkoetter. In 
part, this letter pointed out FBI had no objection to CIA inter¬ 
viewing individuals enumerated above for foreign intelligence 
purposes; however, it was suggested that prior to interview such 
individual matters be cleared with FBI Headquarters. 


. t'\ 


2. Bureau letter to CIA 1/16/64 confirmed results of meetings I 

between CIA and Bureau via liaison in discussing reorganization of • ; 
CIA’s Domestic Operations Division (DOD). Letter recognized CIA ’ 

•needs (recruitment of sources in U.S.• who may- be used abroad; -f 

recruitment of diplomats, including UN representatives, who might be 
useful to CIA in overseas operations or who might'be transferred to’' ~ 

Soviet-bloc countries; training of agents recruited; handling of 
agents developed abroad who come to U.S. for a visit or assignment; \ 
'and approaches to foreign officials and visitors to assess-their .... . ? 

potential.-as sources.when they, leave .the U.S.),. Our letter to CIA 
' set forth ’the" following' gro'uhd" fiiies''*£b be 'followed* in" connect ion 1 ' with I 
CIA’s operations in order to avoid operational conflicts and 
embarrassment: [ 















a. CIA would not conduct investigation of any foreign 
official in U.S. and if CIA felt such investigation warranted, FBI 
should be consulted. 

b. No foreign official would be approached for recruit¬ 
ment by CIA without its conferring with FBI. 

c. Yflien CIA agent arrives in U.S. for visit or assign¬ 
ment, FBI will be advised and two agencies will confer regarding 
handling of agent in this country, it being recognized each case 
has its individual peculiarities. 

d. Before approaching any foreign official or visitor for 
recruitment assessment, CIA will clear with FBI.' 

3. As result of conference with CIA in January, 1966, the 
above "ground rules" were modified and expanded and agreed upon by 
both agencies early this year (Confirmed by letter to Admiral 
Raborn 2/7/6Q, New ground rules in summary are as follows: 




a. CIA will not initiate investigation of any foreign 
official in U.S.-without concurrence of FBI. (Comment: This is 
essentially same as (a) in January, 1964, ground rules. Only 
difference is that wording of this modification implies more 
sympathetic FBI attitude towards any proposed ujla investigaxions.) 

b. CIA will seek FBI concurrence before approaching for 
recruitment any foreign official or communist bloc visitor in U.S. 
FBI will concur if CIA action does not conflict with any FBI 
operations. (Comment: This is similar to (b) and (c) ground rules 
adopted in January, 1964, with two differences.' First, it drops 
requirement that CIA-jdear with us before approaching a non-Soviet 
visitor although it must still do so with regard to non-Soviet 
officials. Secondly., it specifically commits the FBI to concur if 
proposed CIA action does not conflict with FBI operations.) 


- c. CIA will advise FBI prior to meetings between CIA 
assets and foreign officials or communist bloc visitors of interest 
to FBI. (Comment:' This was not included in previous set of 
ground rules.) . 


i 


; 


i. 


I 


: d.''- Agents-of'CIA-who come-to U.S. will be identified to - 
FBI by name or appropriate description depending on national security 
interest involved. 


e. When CIA agent arrives in U.S. for a visit or assign¬ 
ment, FBI will be.advised and two agencies v/ill confer regarding 
handling...of agent, .in U,S. . is. recognized each case, will have , , 
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individual peculiarities and governing principle will be positive 
intelligence weighed against internal security factors. CIA may, 
however, continue its contractual relationship for purpose of handling 
training, procurement of positive foreign intelligence, (under- . . 
lining added) fulfilment of CIA commitments' to' the agent and 
preparation for next assignment abroad. J 

f. Where CIA will be handling its agent ,in U.S., CIA 
will service FBI security or counterintelligen.ee Requirements and 
will provido FBI all information bearing on counterintelligence or 
internal security matters. Where CIA servicing is inadequate for 
FBI internal security interests, FBI will have direct access to 
agent. (Comment: Rules (d), (e) and (f) represent greatly expanded 

and refined version of rule (c) of January, 1964, agreement. 0)ld 
ground rules provided considerable latitude with regard to who '. 
would handle CIA source in the U.S. and this has led to some x 
disagreements with CIA. The current ground rules clearly provide 
for CIA to retain contact with its agents not only for training, 
financing,, etc., but also for "procurement of positive foreign 
intelligence." In addition, they make it clear that the FBI should 
not ask for direct access unless there-is a specific internal 
security need.) 


4. In addition to the above, there is one agreement we have 
•reached with CIA which is of possible relevance; namely, our recent 
agreement relative to treatment of Soviet students in the U.S. 

By way of, background, there are a number of Soviet exchange students 
currently attending various U.S. universities. Each' student, of 
course, is not only a possible Soviet intelligence agent'but also 
a potential source for the U.S< after he returns to his homeland. 
Accordingly, both FBI and CIA have an interest in these students. 


Per memo dated 1/14/64 we advised CIA via liaison on 1/20/64 
that the Bureau would adopt following procedure relative to Soviet 
students here. FBI will take responsibility for collecting material 
‘regarding each student on expedite basis, furnishing results to 
CIA as developed. At logical point FBI will confer with CIA to 
decide on case-by-case basis re possible recruitment. If Bureau 
recruits Soviet student, wc will resolve whether we should turn 
him over to CIA before he leaves U.S. Under this procedure, CIA 
will not make any. inquiries (through its sources in U.S.) unless 
"'it'-'ti'as 'sbiie uhusua'l'Rdufc'e' ifif-a- university-not available- to-FBI 
. who.,-could, furnish, data. oa the student.,. In latter -case, we would, 
'.allow C.XA. to; obtain data and advi’s? us." ' 


The foregoing represent all of the major agreements we 
.■have‘reached-to date- with' CIA ‘with respect to CIA, operations here'. 


y £n..4?X$LS& • 
















X: EFFECT ON THE FBI OF FULL RESPONSIBILITY FOR COLLECTION 

—*—~— 

X. Overt Collection Activities 

It is evident from the National Security Act of 
1947 and the succeeding National Security 'Council Intelligence 
Directives as well- as the directives of the Directox- of 
Central Intelligence that Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
is charged with major responsibilities in the overt collection 
of foreign intelligence in the United States. In pursuit of 
this, CIA exploits non-governmental organizations and \ * 

individuals, foreign language publications and aliens. Although 
CIA claims to have contacts with about 7,200 organizations - 
and businesses as well as about 60,000 sources of information 
■ as a x’esult of its overt activities for this purpose, CIA 
estimates it is reaching only 15 per cent of the foreign 
intelligence information available in this country. 


o 


The question we must consider here is whether the 
FBI should take over the overt collection of foreign intelligence 

;nal only in 
In this 


in the United Stares, thereoy making CIA opcrat 
areas outside the limits of FBI f s jurisdiction, 
connection, the following would have to be considered: 


./ 


(a) Reporting: 




j.. 

. 1 - ■■•■•... 


The Bureau is a fact-finding agency which has 
- traditionally gathered evidence and presented its findings 
without bias or conclusions. This would not change. 
Intelligence developed by the FBI would be evaluated by the 
users in the intelligence community. Our report writing 
. format might have to be geared to the needs and established 
procedures of the United States intelligence community. 

■(b) Coordination With Other Government Agencies : 

Foreign intelligence is a commodity pxoduced for 
••••-•'t'he‘’--'b ! en'efit'‘of^-manyr separate - , agencies-.of-•••the; United.- States.. 

.. ... Government., Because of this, if the Bureau were to have 
y.’-i” .f.uii".-resiponsibiIity.' for"!the', overt collection' of foreign - 

.intelligence in this country, we would'have to" greatly "" 
expand our liaison services, not only for dissemination 

...purposes but to; assure that - we • are kept fully- informed 

'-,.reg, v a.?.ding, t al, 1.jroat^^rs.^dealing, with...intelligence priorities;/ 
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Our role in preparation of National Intelligence Estimates 
would bo .more active as a result of our increased contribution 
under this- program. It might be necessary to utilize the 
assistance Of highly trained personnel of other agoncios to 
assist us periodically on interviews dealing with complicated 
military or .scientific matters. 

' ' -I '/ 

(c) Manpower : 

While no manpower requirements can be presently 
estimated should we assume full responsibility for overt 
foreign intelligence collection, CIA is currently using \ 

approximately " employees throughout the United States to x 
interview individuals in connection with its overt intelligence 
gathering activities, and is reaching what it estimates to be 
only 15 per.cent of available foreign intelligence information. 
These ' CIA employees do not include personnel required at 
CIA Headquarters to cox-relate, evaluate and disseminate the 
data gathered in the field. We would want to more effectively 
-exploit this intelligence potential. 

To merely handle the necessary review of the vast 
number of foreign language publications would require many 
additional employees proficient in foreign languages and 
with backgrounds in scientific or technical fields. 

(d) Selection and Training of Personnel : 

To assume full responsibility for the overt 
collection of foreign intelligence in this country, would 
require that v/e vastly broaden our selection and training 
procedures. We would require applicants with degrees in 
the sciences, languages, history, government and economics. 

Our basic training and In-Service agenda would have to be 
geared to meet our new responsibilities. We would undoubtedly 
desire to utilize the services of outstanding lecturers from 
the agencies constituting our intelligence community, and in 
turn, we would wish to afford our personnel training at the 
War .Colleges operated by the Department of Defense, and from 
time to time furnish them the opportunity of specialized 
training and briefings provided by the members of the U. S. 
Intelligence Board. x 
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.(e)- Legislation; 


v.. 


[( 


CIA currently has the duty to correlate and evaluate 
intelligence relating to the national security and to provide 
for appropriate dissemination of such intelligence within the 
Government. This is set out 'in Title 50, USC, Section 40SU 
The overt collection of foreign intelligence is not the subject 
of legislation but rather of National Security Council Intelligence 
Directives which would have to be revised in order to give the 
Bureau this authority now lodged with CIA. . \ 


(f) Organizational-Changes; 


To carry out a program committing the Bureau to 
the full responsibility for the overt collecting of foreign 
intelligence in this country would necessitate a substantial 
increase to the headquarters staffs of the Domestic Intelli~ 
gence Division and the Laboratory Divison, as v/ell to the. 
personnel assigned to the New York and Washington Field Offices 
where diplomatic establishments and international organizations 
are mainly located. In all probability the creation of a new 
division at the Seat of Government devoted entirely to overt 
collection responsibilities, would be required. 


(g) Observations: 


The many responsibilities that would be ours under 
a program making the Bureau accountable for the overt collection 
of all foreign intelligence in this country would (1) require 
an enormous increase in our own personnel, trained in many 
specialised fields, or (2) the delegation of varied intelligence 
functions to other governmental agencies and close supervision 
of such agencies to insure efficient execution of the tasks 
levied upon them. These overt collection responsibilities 
would undoubtedly be subject to the scrutiny of many sources, 
some of them hostile, and we would have to face the charges, 
unjust though they might be, that the Bureau had ceased to 
....perform..the duties .for which it was originally created and 
had developed into a gigantic bureaucratic octopus. 

2. Clandestine Gathering Act;'.-, ities 

There are no statutory provisions for the clandestine 
gathering of foreign intelligence in the United States. We ■. 

' have : in--the'past produced'Substantial-foreign -intelligence. • 
while carrying out our present responsibilities. 

CIA established its Domestic Operations Division (DOD) 
in 1963 and began to clandestinely gather foreign intelligence 
in this country. It now has field offices with approximately 
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intelligence officers assigned to these matters 1 . It is 
anticipated that DOD’s efforts will become more extensive,, 

CIA estimates thero aro approximately 10,000 employees 
and dependents assigned to the diplomatic establishments and 
international organizations represented in this country by 
, approximately 120 foreign nations. It can readily bo scon, that 
wo would have to establish priorities and well-defined objectives 
in order, to cope effectively with the px-oblem presented by the 
vast number of persons and establishments which could be 
considered for clandestine coverage. 

Today there are approximately 40 nations in addition 
to the Soviet-bloc countries, whose establishments in this 
country we consider "target" countries for the purpose of 
developing live sources therein. In the absence of more 
precise criteria, our initial efforts in a program designed 
to expand our clandestine gathering of foreign intelligence, 
jDOuld be directed against these "target" nations. 

(a) Objectives : 

4 -Under a program confined to the clandestine gathering 

^ , 'of foreign intelligence in this country, and consistent with 
the intelligence needs of thistGovernment, we would have as 
our objectives: 

(1) Increasing substantially the number of live 
sources of high quality in diplomatic establishments, 
trade missions, consular offices or international 
organi-zations located within the United States; 

(2) Expanding our present technical and microphone 
coverage in such establishments. 


(This material^ which is a peculiarly sensitive foreign 
intelligence operation, will be covered in a briefing ' 
to be arranged by the Counsel to the President.) 



i 
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(b) Observations : 

Y/hile a program limited, to 'the clandestine gathering 
of foreign intelligence would require a substantiaX”increase 
in manpower, both in the field and at the Bureau’s headquarters, 
as well as an expansion o_ our personnel selection and training 
procedures, our liaison responsibilities and- our filing and 
data processing facilities, however; in none of these phases 
would the increase be nearly as great as that which would be 
required should we assume full■responsibility for the overt 
gathering of such foreign intelligence. . 
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GENERAL FINDINGS 


J.* 

The study conducted by th© Committee has 
produced the following significant findings: 

(1) There definitely is a vast potential 
for collection of foreign intelligence ini the U, S. 
available through overt and clandestine channols. 

Even with the available capabilities of existing 
agencies, there is a large reservoir of untapped 
sources, 

(2) CIA has been authorized by statute 
. ■ and implementing dii'ectives to collect foreign 

intelligence in the If, S„ through overt methods and 
has been involved in such collection since the 
establishment of th© Agency, This includes review 
of foreign language press and interviews with 
selected individuals such as American businessmen, 
aliens, and students. In addition, CIA has established 
an elaborate system of processing, storing, evaluating, 
and disseminating this information, < 



r V ' (3) Such overt collection by CIA does not 

^ ~- J present any threat or infringement on FBI jurisdiction 

or operations. The present Bureau controls for such/ 
CIA activity are satisfactory, 

(4) We concluded that it would be highly 
undesirable for the Bureau to become responsible for 
' / ‘ ; overt collection of foreign intelligence in the U, S, 

■ ; ! The necessary reorganization, expansion of facilities 
and manpower, and heavy task of information collection 
and processing could place a damaging burden on the 
Bureau, 


V» >>>> 


\ 




(5) There has never been any statutory or 
similar provision for the clandestine development by 
CIA of foreign intelligence in the United States. 

'There - are ■•instances-where the FBI •has. received specific . 
assignments which encompassed foreign intelligence 
cbilection..ih .the.United' States; (SIS operations covering 
"entire' Western Hemisphere in World' War- TT; present' 
operations concerning Dominican Republic)♦ There is 
no statute-or directive which assigns or confirms . . 
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of foreign intelligence in the United States. As a 
result of our internal security and counterintelligence 
responsibilities, we have produced a volume of foreign 
intelligence covertly. In addition, either at the 
specific request of other U. S. agencies or on our 
ovm initiative in response to national intelligence 
needs, we have produced such intelligence. We have 
done this on a selective basis and have not assumed 
full responsibility in this area. As indicative of 
this, certain agreements have been made with CIA \ 
permitting that Agency to assess and recruit after V 
coordination with the FBI covert foreign intelligence 
sources in the United States (principally for use 
abroad). We have reserved the right to take over 
such sources if internal security factors are paramount. 

In the absence of such factors, CIA is permitted to 
utilize these sources for foreign intelligence purposes. 

(6) We concluded that the expanded development 
of clandestine foreign intelligence sources is essential 
if national security interests are to be effectively 
served. 

(7) Exploitation of foreign diplomatic targets . 
fortifies our efforts in the internal security and 
counterintelligence fields. Information developed 
increases over-all knowledge and produces leads or ties 

to intelligence activity being carried out by foreign 
intelligence and security services. 

. ' (8) The U. S. intelligence community currently 

does not provide an organization or a mechanism which can 
effectively exploit the intelligence potential in the foreign 
diplomatic field. There have been expressions of concern 
and certain limited action taken by FBI and CIA, but there 
has not been a well-organized or united effort and most 
important of all, there has been a decided lack of leader¬ 
ship directed toward attacking the problem and at the 
same time inducing an atmosphere of harmonious application 
' "of ail'available resources.; ‘ - ~ ....... 

v Vv>.,(9) -.We concluded there' is "an Excellent \ 
opportunity for the Bureau to assume leadership in'''this- . 

matter and in so doing, enhance national security and 
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the- capabilities of tbs Buroftu* The time has drived 

__ «. i - r» _i; ____^ _ J. J. -mim J 


for us to a 


and itf.piomant a .new concept toward 


foreign intelligence' coll'oetfioa* It would belunwise 
if the. Bureau..did not move into a leading role, and - .. 

intend.applied policy -fv&d tactics conforming with 
a ''holding action-'* fhis,' in bar opinion, is not ; 

consistent with the repuiai&aa of a. progressive and... - • 

i * ifiorward, looking c&&tz> tirutien c • •'' . . „i 

t. ' ■ 

■ 0.O.)_ The- £saroatr Uoti-i- have talent and 
©affability---to’assuno "a mosses* active* role in clandestine 
c.c5,lecti-pt "'of" foreign; Intel Slisfea'ce* We have the \ .. -J. 

• potential- 'to 'handle clandestine collection of^foreign 
intelligence, in. the tl» S*.-. in a more effective^aanner 

than any • dthc-ir agency«• ‘Ibis- can be . done in aJ|ponstructive 
and pi^udeht manner* -.^pr . 

;(ll>: it is recognised thatnew approach by . 
the Bureau will involve operational risks* g If one is 
to progress-, he must.take risks-. We feel, that we have 

• t&e ca^birlity fb--succced-'With a. minimum of flosses 

or debits* *• v . 

. j ?' ' . . 

... f . -.^2) \j& feel, that if we do not adopt a new 

■>, role, characterized with an aggressive approach, a door . ^ 
I is left- .open;, f.or 'other agencies such'as CIA to - ' . . 


to. inject a rapid, "takeover" of operational areas. 

Wefdo feel -that .such:, would;, be accelerated not by CIA s 

strength-, but by* our weaknesses., • .1 ' . * v. 

;* • "X 

(13) CIA is progressively expanding its 
objectives and capabilities, to- conduct clandestine * 

"• intelligence'• operations ■in■ the XT* S. .. This presen s 
a potential for areas v of conflict .-between CIA and FBI. 

• • -* : m- We definitely "must' define o'ur role in 


wllOTa-Straad^. * ■ • ’. 5 .• 

.'•• v ;(lS) CIA can b0 'permitted to develop . 
Gl^^destl^i ; sources pi^Ot'% ign intelligence under the 
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established ground rules which do protect Bureau 
interests. A new approach being recommended would 
heavily deter CIA from extensive development of 
clandestine sources and would really leave the 
Agency in a minor or subordinate role. 

' 








RECOMMENDED PLAN 0? ACTION 


A penetrative and objective study of the 
Bureau’s position has led us -to -conclude that the Bureau 
should play a much more active and influential role in 
the clandestine collection of positive intelligence in the 
United States. Y/e are recommending the implementation of 
a plan which will lead to a valuable Contribution to our 
national security effort and concurrently will improve our 
internal security capabilities. This plan presents a 
concept of an FBI as an Agency primarily responsible 'for 
internal security, but supplementing its coverage with a 
substantially expanded capability in the clandestine collec¬ 
tion of positive intelligence. Y/e believe that v/e have the 
capability of developing this new look knowing 'that at the 
same time v/e can institute a badly needed leadership to 
eliminate a gap in the acquirement of high-quality intelli¬ 
gence in the United States. The main features of this plan 
are: 


1) Establishment of a list of foreign diplomatic 
targets consistent with the needs of the Government. 

2) Expansion of our technical surveillance 
capabilities with emphasis on misurs. 

3) Expansion of live sources characterised with 
. selectivity and high-quality value. 

» 4) The FBI assuming a role of leadership in the 

’ clandestine exploita-' ion of p ositive, intelligence in the 
i U. S,, and in so doing making maximum use of the talent and 
capabilities of other appropriate U. S. Agencies. 

Authorization 


The plan would be implemented under proper executive 
authorisation (Presidential) and furthermore would be coordi¬ 
nated with the United States Intelligence'Board (USIB). A- . 

.. letter from the President authorising the Bureau to expand 
its capabilities in clandestine positive intelligence collec¬ 
tion, consistent with the needs of the government, would 
suffice. In order to avoid any misunderstanding or confusion 
within the intelligence community, USIB would be apprised of 
the Presidential authorisation. The letter from the President 
v/ould not require any details regarding the nature and the 
scope of the action to be taken by the Bureau but could be 








expressed in general terms. This same authorization could - 
be further defined by the President's Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board. 

It,is realized that it would be necossary to 
discuss this plan with the President so that he fully under¬ 
stood the purpose, scope and the controlling features. With 
his approval, the plan could also be discussed v/ith tho 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board. 

6 l 

Selection of Targets \ 


Priority on targets can be established by appli- . 
cation of the following criteria: 

1) Review of requests or requirements levied on 
us by the President and U. S. Intelligence Agencies. 

2) Review of priority listed by the USIB, (This 
is done on a regular .basis.) 

3) Cnu- own analysis and evaluation o* -international 
political developments. This primarily will be done at SCG, 
but v/e should be so organised that the field would be free 

•to submit recommendations. 


, ( . 


As of March, 1966, the following could be set 
forth as a tentative list of priority targets in the United 
States: 

1) USSR 

a. Indications of significant changes in 
Soviet policies, particularly with respect to-relations 
with the West and v/ith Communist China. 

b. Background information illuminating the 
decisions of the 23rd Party Congress, especially indications 
of policy disputes or political rivalries; repercussions in 
other Communist parties. 

c. Developments in Soviet space programs in 
the wake of Luna 9, 

. 2) Vietnam/Laos/Cambodia , 

‘ .. • •* -' ... •• .. ~ -1 

a.. Chinese Communist, Soviet and North Viet- I 
namese capabilities, intentions, and actions with respect tof 
Vietnam/Laos and to US activities in the area. 
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b, Indications of Soviet deployment of surface-to- 
surface missiles to North Vietnam. 1 

. c, Changes in the attitudes and policies of influential 
South Vietnamese, especially Buddhist leaders, toward tho 
war effort or tho US. 

d. Indications of a major change in Viet Cong/PAVN 
and Pathet Lao military capabilities and tactics. 

e. Information pertaining to the* location, size, and 

types of Chinese troop units in Indochina. • \ 

f. Evidence of Viet Cong/PAVN/Chines© Communist use of 
Cambodia as a sanctuary, operating base, or source of supply; 
Cambodian Government attitudes toward such uses. 

3) Communist China 

a. Military, logistic, transportation, and economic 
information bearing on Communist China’s capability to fight 
a -war in Southeast Asia and indications of Chinese intentions 
respecting direct involvement in this area, 

b. .Movements of Chinese submarines out of their normal 
bases or operating areas, particularly toward the South China 
Sea and the Gulf of Tonkin. 

c. Increased air defense capability, particularly 
production and deployment of advanced fighter/interceptor 
aircraft. 

d. Military activities in other border areas. 

4) France , 

a. French foreign policy, especially concerning NATO, 
the USSR, the war in Vietnam/Laos and estrangement or com¬ 
petition with the US. 

5) The Dominican Republic 

a. The character, strength, influence and potential of 
the contending parties and factions; their capabilities 
and intentions to-conduct coups or insurrectionist activities 
their attitudes toward the June elections; capabilities- of 
the Provisional Government to.maintain control. 







6) India-Pakistan 


a. Developments In Indo-Pakistani relations and 
attitudes toward the US, the USSR and Communist China. 

7) Latin America 

a. Evidence of increased oxternal Communist assistance 
to Insurgency movements in Latin America in the wake o£ 
the January conferences in Havana. 

8) Indonesia and Malaysia/Singapore 

a. Political aims of the Indonesian military; Sukarno’s 

health and political intentions and capabilities; moves to 
rebuild a Communist party. . . 

b. ' Indonesian intentions to continue or reduce the 
conflict with palaysia, 

c. Changes in Soviet or Chinese policy toward Indonesia 
• resulting from the current internal conflict. 

9) Thailand and Burma 

» • t 

a. Communist subversive activity and external support; 
government capabilities to oppose subversion. . 

' 10) Africa 

a. African and Communist support to Southern Rhodesian 
black nationalists; nationalist capabilities to act against . 
the Smith regime; white opposition to the Smith regime; 

South African and Portuguese assistance to the Smith regime. 

b. Effect of recent coups on the stability of other 
African states. 

ID Yemen . • 

a. Evidence of intentions and actions of the UAR and 
Saudi Arabia with respect to the Yemeni situation. 
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Technical Surveillance of Targets 


Coverage in this field will be divided into the 
following•categories: 

1) Technical Surveillances 

2) Microphone Surveillances 

. 3) More sophisticated electronic monitoring, 
i.e. code machines. 

At the present time we are handling a very limited 
number of installations. With existing capabilities, we 
could virtually double our present technical coverage. 

Once we have established reasonable prxbrity listing] it 
is believed we should systematically expand our operations. 

In this connection, the following should be borne in mind: 

1) Heavy emphasis should be placed on microphone 
surveillances. 

2) Today we are placing greater stress on 
coverage of official establishments. The new program asks 
for an expansion of coverage on individuals and/or residences 
of individuals. Here again selectivity will be a dominating 
characteristic. 

3) The program should be so flexible that we 
would be able to deactivate any installation for security 
reasons or for non-productivity and whenever possible employ 
techniques which would permit easy reactivation. 

4) Except for current intelligence requiring 
immediate dissemination, the product should be-handled as 
communications intelligence and dissemination would be 
subjected to well-established Comint controls of the 
National Security Agency (NSA) plus any additional restric¬ 
tions the Bureau felt should be Imposed. 

‘ • 5) The product would be transmitted to NSA by us 

for dissemination within the intelligence community. NSA 
would be responsible for handling any needed translation. 

Y/e must recognize that the program will produce voluminous 
information and the responsibility for processing the data 
should be fixed with an agency which is organised and 
equipped to handle the job. It is believed that if the 
Bureau assumed this responsibility we would be burdened•with 
a gigantic task of information processing to the point -that 
this element would adversely affect other phases of the 
program. 
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6) It the information collected by us suggested' 
1 for the development of an operation, i.o. 
agent, the Bureau could assume complete control 
operation including the dissemination of tho 


information. 


/ 


rapid 


7) Our involvement in the ’’sophisticated" 
category 'should bo increased by expanded research and 
development bearing in mind wo should be utilising the 
most productive equipment available. The importance of 
this field cannot be.exaggerated in light of the 
developments in the scientific world. 

Technical Surveillance Controls 


Under this plan we could furnish the President 
and the Attorney General a listing of technical surveillance 
targets and do so on a periodic basis. This could even 
include an annual evaluation of the program. 



\ K . 


(This material 3 which is a peculiarly sensitive foreign 
intelligence operation, will be covered in a briefing to be 
arranged by the Counsel to the President) 


Live Sources 

The category of "live sources” when broadly inter¬ 
preted includes every individual from the casual contact 
to the controlled informant who is delivering high quality 
information at an obvious rislc. At the present time, cur 
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producing the best results* In our opinion this'can be 
removed by the President’s advising the Secretary of 
State that the FBI is being authorized to develop 
penetrations in foreign diplomatic establishments without 
obtaining clearances from State. It would be understood, 
that the Bureau would proceed in a discreet and secure 
manner. Periodic contact with the Secretary of State or 
other top State officials to discuss goaoral dovolopments 
and any potential problems will provide a mechanism for 
healthy coordination with State. We recognize that a 
source can turn ‘'sour” and, therefore, there is the danger 
of potential embarrassment. However, it should be noted 
• • that our record in this regard has been outstanding over- 

the years. 

Any efficient investigative agency needs sources 

• - . .of all categories and we are no exception. Therefore, we 

• should continue our present program of general source 
. ' * development, and this would include contacts who can 

* produce information on an occasional basis or who might 
be in a position to be of assistance in a particular 

' investigation. In diplomatic establishments the reception 
clerk,.chauffeur, the maid, can always be of assistance. 

( ” • ‘ However, the primary emphasis of this new program 

would be directed toward high quality sources, such as: 

1) Code clerks 

2) Officials who have access to files, records, 

■ or communications . 

3) Officials or employees who are in' a position 
to penetrate communist-bloc circles or establishments 

4) Members of foreign intelligence and security 

services. 

Our existing programs of seeking penetrations in 
. communist-bloc installations naturally must continue but 
will require an increased effort toward production of~ 
juiiormation relating to personality data, and this should 
"be 'done' oh'a larger' humber -of' individual" targets. "We ' •••••'*• 

■ ••• realize- that.Slpc.. personnel does., live . in .a fair.ly insulated 

world, and elementary investigative techniques do hot produce 
voluminous‘and highly significant data. 'It is therefore I 
believed that our techniques should become more sophisticated 
through additional coverage on the residences of individuals 

Ui.VrfV-; 5 '- ha:*.* ‘.‘-•vVi.v V''V 
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Such efforts naturally fall in line with our inte 
security responsibilities, but the coverage may also 
provide leads for development of sources in the positive 
intelligence field. Every Soviet is not a member of KGB 
or GRU, but ho novortholocs could offer information of 
value, and he could be most useful on a long-range basis. 

Our program very definitely should have this philosophy 
in mind, and it. is an element which must be impressed 
upon our personnel in our training programs. In this 
regard, we must recognise that at some point it may become 
necessary to turn over recruited sources to another agency 
such as CIA or one of the military services. Such turnover 
will, of course, depend on the circumstances. The guiding 
principle’ should be the preservation of the source under 
the best security. . . 

In the non-communist bloc field we would con¬ 
centrate on development of high-quality sources to meet the 
priority needs of the Government. 

• Training of Personnel 
\ 

At the present time, our personnel are not properly 
oriented to effectively engage in a program as recommended. 

To accommodate to a new approach, it will be necessary to: 

1) Include in our training classes lectures which 

' will cover a more detailed picture of U. S. intelligence, its 
history, • definition of terms, functions of intelligence 
agencies'. 

I 

2) Include lectures regarding th© foreign intel- 
. ligence needs of the U. S. Government. 

3) Use outstanding officials of other agencies to 
lecture on special intelligence matters. This would include 
the critical areas throughout the world. . 

4) Disseminate a bulletin to the field on a 
regular-‘-basis to. emphasize foreign intelligence needs as. ■ . 
they relate to our capabilities. 

5) Institute a special In-Service class (once 
or. twice. per year) which will concentrate on foreign ‘ v- 

■' : ' V ''iht'e'li;'igeiic'e'Thiswil-1- be'"designed" to'" develop the.- leaders.- r. 
or the specialists in the field. 
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6) Arrange for attendance of selectedy^Bureau 
personnel to schools of other agencies such as State 
Department, CIA, and the military services. 

7) Arrange for attendance of selected personnel 
at War Colleges. 

8) Expand the training o-f Agents in the handling 
of technical surveillance Installations, 

Reporting Procedures 



This program will not require any basic departure 
from our present reporting procedures. The .Bureau should 
not become involved in evaluating, estimating, etc. Y/e 
should endeavor to adhere to our traditional position of 
reporting the facts as collected. We may wish to give 
consideration to adding one feature to our regular reporting 
on individuals. This could be an annex for "Personality 
Data." The objective would be to maintain an up-to-date 
book on everything collected relating to the subject’s 
character, habits, family life, interests, weaknesses,.’etc. 

Language Capabilities 


An expanded program for collection of foreign 
intelligence would require increased capability to handle 
foreign languages. As explained above, the material 
collected through technical surveillances should be handled 
as communications intelligence, and the major translating 
responsibility would, therefore, be placed on NSA 0 

We do, however, recognize that it is necessary to 
maintain a strong foreign language capability in the field 
wherever it may be useful to develop live sources. In 
offices such as New fork City and Washington, D. C. s we 
should expand the number of Agents who are fluent in French, 
Russian, Polish, Czech, German, Chinese, and Spanish. An 
office which is' well equipped with a capability in the 
foregoing is generally able to handle most situations which 
arise. 




/ 

/ 
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Relations with Other Agencies 


If this program is adopted, other intelligence 
agencies would be officially apprised of the Presidential 
authority granted to the FBI to collect foreign intelligence 
in the United States. Other agencies would be informed 
regarding tho naturo and tho extent of the authority being 
delegated to the Bureau. It would be necessary to make 
clear that the Bureau was not assuming responsibility for 
the clandestine collection of all foreign intelligence in 
the United States, but we were taking a constructive step 
in an effort to increase the production of foreign intel¬ 
ligence through assets available to us. We would clearly 
point out that the FBI v/as not talcing this approach as a 
solution to ail of the problems relating to foreign intel¬ 
ligence collection'in this country. We would emphasize 
that w© would move against targets in line v/ith established 
priorities and that we would do so on a selective basis. 

We would have it understood that operational activities 
would be properly coordinated wherever it was obviously 
necessary. 




Y/ith regard to the handling of the product of 
technical surveillances, it would be necessary to effect a 
working agreement v/ith NSA. To do this we might be obliged 
to discuss this at the USIB level so that NSA could obtain 

• the required authority to support the hiring of additional 

personnel and purchase of equipment for the processing of 
our product. Our arrangement v/ith USA would include ground, 
rules for processing, translation, and classification and 
dissemination. / 

Since any announcement that we v/ere in the foreign 
intelligence field would prompt unusual interest and very 
■ likely queries, we should brief CIA regarding the objectives 
of our program. Our plan v/ill not abrogate the existing 
ground rules which permit CIA to assess and recruit positive 
intelligence sources in this country under certain conditions. 

• l Since both' Agenc-ies v/ill have, foreign intelligence sources 

in the U.S., v/e undoubtedly v/ill find it useful to work out 
•an agreement whereby one Agency knows that the'other - has 
coverage in a particular area or establishment. Y le already 
receive the identities- of CIA sources. It would not be 
necessary for us to identify our sources, but we could . 

-v-indicate, to CTA-that ..we. had'.an asset, . in., a particular, area . 
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This would permit CIA to levy requirements on 
us. For example, if we recruited the Third Secretary 
of the French Embassy, CIA might wish to ask any number 
of questions dealing with the French political situation. 

It We folt that the request was reasonable, w© could 
handle this through our source. 

It will be noted that the program dooc not 
preclude CIA from development of foreign intelligence 
sources in the U. S. for fulfillment of CIA responsibilities. 
CIA will continue to operate under existing ground rules 
which are designed to protect Bureau interests. 

We believe that if the program is implemented 
and jells we will be in a position to "spot” sources 
required by CIA and other agencies to discharge their 
responsibilities. This would apply to cases where the 
target was in the-U. S„ for a visit or if he had some 
specialized knowledge not related to our internal security 
responsibilities. These would be targets which other 
agencies could handle without interfering with our operations 
and without making us carry a load for another agency.- 
This particular concept should include a Bureau attitude 
that any and every source handled by another- agency in the 
U. S. potentially ca.. be useful to us. Y/e should have an 
outlook that all sources should be exploited to the fullest 
extent and under secure conditions. If another agency has 
a capability to open a door we should talc© advantage of the 
situation. - 


In those instances where CIA has a source in the 
United States, we should prod that agency to seek information 
of interest to the Bureau, and where obviously necessary we • 
should arrange access to the CIA source. The important 
feature of this new concept is.that we assume the role of 
projecting initiative, leadership and aggressiveness. Our 
position should be such that we push the other agencies to ■ 
use. their resources even to the point of healthy irritation. 

Y/e have looked at CIA as the "other agency" in 
this picture, but we should, not neglect.the potential of 
agencies such as ACSI, Air Force, ONI and State. • All of 
them have entree to diplomatic circles. The day-to-day 
contacts which officials of these agencies have with 
personnel of foreign governments produce many "pieces" of 
personality data which, when added up over a period of .’time. 


C 
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can prove to be extremely useful. We should 'confer with 
these agencies regarding ways and means of recruiting 
sources either to be handled by us jointly or by one of 
the intelligence agencies. Here again, the Bureau can 
bo tho dominant and pushing source. 



I 


It is believed that if we moved along the lines 
described above, the Bureau, over a .period of time, would 
have collected valuable information regarding numerous 
personalities and the inner workings of the many diplomatic 
establishments. The acquirement of data of this type 
creates operational strength. It places us in a position 
to exploit the development of new sources, bearing in mind 
that in planning our approaches we will be equipped with, 
ammunition not gained through casual surveillances and 
observations. With the knowledge that v/e gain, we can 
plan high quality operations. It is interesting to .note 
that during the past two years the information received 
from CIA’s sources in the United States has been fairly 
voluminous and very definitely valuable. It is a good 
illustration of the Bureau’s gaining useful data from 
another agency with a minimum of Bureau expense and effort-, 
but st'i*U maintaining very effective control of our juris-' 
dictional rights. 

Undoubtedly related to the utilization of other 
agencies' resources is the considerably vast potential 
offered by friendly foreign security services. If the 
services of Great Britain, Germany, France, Holland, Italy, 
Australia and Canada provided us information collected in 
Washington, D. C. and New York resulting from contacts with 
communist-bloc officials, we would have another valuable 
source of information. Vie should bear in mind that we do 
spend hundreds and thousands of man-hours seeking such 
information through other difficult channels. 

We should utilize the friendly liaison services 
along the lines described above. • y 



• .Administrative Reorganization 

■ ••. . - ■ The present administrative framework .at- the Seat . 

-•-of. -Government .;and- in- : the .field- would -not be adequate--.to - 
implement the recommended program. ' Placing tbe additional 
.load on our existing.supervisory structure is, of course, 


.... *' ' * ■ ’ 
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out'of the question. Y/e definitely would require 
increase in supervisory personnel in the Domestic 
Intelligence Division. In addition, there would be a 
need for more manpower in our Laboratory to handle 
expansion in tho technical' surveillance field. There 
would be a need for additional personnel to be assigned 
for the development of live sources in the,field. It 


would be necessary to have field personnelI assigned to 
technical surveillance installations on a continued basis 
and, of course,‘there would be a need for support related 
to such activities as preliminary security surveys. 



It is outside the scope of this Committee’s • 
competency to outline any specific administrative re¬ 
organization and propose what personnel, equipment and 
facilities would be needed. Y/e feel that this could be 
best handled only after the objectives of the program are 
approved. At that point, officials from the Seat of 
Government and the field could meet to map out the necessary 
reorganisation. The extent of reorganization will hinge on 
our decision as to the pace we should set. We recommend 
that we proceed at a steady, even pace, making certain that 
we lay solid groundwork for all of our activity. We should 
refrain from becoming involved in a "crash" program unless 
national security interests obviously warrant such an 
approach. 


In connection with any planning for reorganization, 
it would be unwise to proceed without first obtaining a 
reliable inventory of our current resources. Such an 
' inventory would encompass the following: (1) The number 
of Agents currently assigned to strictly positive intel- 
' ligence collection; (2) Our foreign language capabilities; 
(3) Our current sources - and informants with an objective 
assessment of capabilities; (4) Number of supervisors at 
■ the Seat of Government currently handling positive intel¬ 
ligence matters. 

In connection with any plans for reorganization, 
we should not neglect to give consideration to the problems 
'v/Sicii we wiil 'eneouhter'' as’ 'time-'goes'bit'dir the - areas of - -- • 

- information. storage, and retrieval. Y/e, therefore, should 
1. v.: realize - that it-would be unwise to. exclude research or,. _ 
study regarding the computerizing’, of information. ' ' 
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ALTERNATIVES 


In addition, to the recommended plan set forth in 
preceeding sections, there are several alternative courses 
of .action v/e might take: .. 

1. V/e could take the position, and seek v/ays to implement 
it, that the entire field of foreign intelligence collection 
in the U. S., both overt and covert, should be handled by 
the FBI * Such an acrosc-tho-board. approach would exclude 
CIA and other U. 8. ag’encies from foreign intelligence 
collection in this country and would place exclusive 
responsibility and jurisdiction in this field on the FBI. 

As indicated in Section I, this would require a revamping 
of.existing legislation and directives and would necessitate 
drastic changes in the Bureau’s operations, including major 
increases:', in personnel and costs and a substantial expansion 
in our recruitment‘and training programs, and other reorganiza¬ 
tion. We do not feel this approach is warranted nor do. we 
believe it would be a practical and sound one. • . 

», 2. V/e could recommend that CIA continue to be 

responsible for overt collection of foreign intelligence in 
this country but' that the FBI exclusively handle covert 
‘foreign intelligence collection* This has several obvious 
drawbacks. First, v/e would be assuming a v/ide range of 
heavy and fixed responsibilities which in many cases v/ould 
be completely divorced from the Bureau’s internal security 
and counterintelligence interests. Second, v/e v/ould become 
to a large extent a service group for other U. S. agencies 
- and departments (including CIA, State, the military and others) 
in the handling ox a host of foreign intelligence requirements 
■ levied by other agencies. This v/ould involve a considerable 
commitment of manpower, communication costs, etc. on the part 
of the Bureau. In addition, such an approach v/ould necessitate 
significant changes in our recruitment and training procedures 
and v/ould also place on our shoulders a definite accountability 
■in connection with any failures in U. S. intelligence foreign 
•collection. It is not ? elieved that this approach is.as sound 
or desirable as our recommended plan of action: namely,' that 
we expand our foreign intelligence collection efforts but on 
.. .a-.selective- basis- and without...our. assuming full .responsibility. 


S* v '/•*’ X . * *y., j,» • •„%** V‘, . Jf' ■ 
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V> 3. We endeavor to work - out a c4PiSion of 

responsibility and work in this area whereby the Bureau 
and CIA would each have certain primary areas of operation. 

For example,.the FBI could make known its willingness to 
contribute more heavily in support of U. S. foreign intelligence 
collection efforts and propose this field be broken into 
two categories; namely, technical coverage (this would include 

. * and live informant development among 

foreign diplomats. VIo could proposo that tho FBI continue 
to operate exclusively in the first category (technical 
coverage) with CIA continuing to stay entirely out of this 
•fiold. 

'In this regard, the Bureau is better equipped than 
CIA to handle technical surveillances and ' operations 

by reason of our long experience and expertise in this area-. 

With regard to the second category (live sources) 
v/e could propose that CIA conduct no operations involving 
countries where the Bureau’s counterintelligence interests 
are paramount or significant. This would include'the Sino- 
Soviet-bloc countries and could also include certain other 
countries, such as the Dominican Republic, v/here v/e have 
already developed strong capabilities or where there are 
unique factors. 


With regard to other countries (non-Blou), v/e 
could propose .that CIA should assume primary responsibility 
for developing live diplomatic sources. However, this 
would be with the clear proviso that, in the event the FBI 
should develop significant internal security interests, v/e 
Y/ould have the prerogative of levying requirements on CIA 
sources, having direct access to CIA sources v/hen needed, or 
■as a final step, developing our own sources if CIA could 
not satisify our needs. 




This alternative plan would not involve as much 
manpower or other expense to the Bureau as our recommended 
plan. However, it would involve our approval of CIA opera- 
tions in the live informant field and would risk CIA infring¬ 
ing on FBI interests. It is our consensus that this approach 
not be adopted. 

" 0 '"4. '''We 'botild'recommend that the FBI-could withdraw--- . - - 

entirely from the field of covert foreign intelligence collectio: 
■allowing- CIA to- handle all. aspects, including 

and. both live and technical coverage. V/e are strongly" 
opposed to such an approach on the grounds that it v/ould 
drastically diminish the FBI’s role in the intelligence 
• community-,.-Y/ould. give CIA.,-.carte, blanche to operate in. the,-. 

U. S., and in many instances would certainly result in. Cl As"' 
compromising on internal security and counterintelligence 
operations. 
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5. Finally, we could take no action to change the 
current situation and, in effect, adopt a ’’status quo” 
approach. Y/e are opposed to this. AS indicated in this 
study, U. S. Government needs for foreign intelligence 
are growing on an almost daily basis and CIA has made 
definite efforts to move more actively into this field. 

If we were to adopt a ’’status quo" attitude, it is only, 
a question of time until this matter comes to a head; 
for example, in the U. S. Intelligence Board or the 
President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board. If and 
when this occurs,-the decision as to the FBI’s role would, 
of course, be subject to the thinking and aims of people 
outside the FBI, possibly including individuals who are 
not sympathetic to our views. Y7e would not be in a position 
to maintain control of developments. 
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-.A.' PURPOSE AMD SCOPE •/,>. 

** v.'. The purpose of .this study is to define 

. .a new role for the Bureau in the field of clandestine 
. collection of foreign intelligence in the U. S. *• 

' V;.'-. This action is necessary and most timely because ‘ ’ 

of our Governments vital need for increased foreign • 
intolligence and becauso of CIA’s expanding interests \l 
/ t : " in the United States. There is a decided need for 
v :; . a hew Bureau concept, the implementation of which 
•' could greatly increase our effectiveness and could deter 
.CIA from becoming a threat to our operational interests, 

, ?| * \ k ^ 
The study encompasses a review of history . • 

•/'■/'.‘as it relates to foreign intelligence collection in •; 

the U. S. Analysis is made of the need and the 
potential for such intelligence; the capabilities of 
the Bureau and CIA in this field; and the responsibilities 
of over-all (overt and covert), collection of foreign • • , 

’• intelligence in the U. S. We have submitted our general : 
'yJ findings, and we recommend a plan of action for a new 

Bureau role. • • 

v" ■ ‘ This study was not designed to eliminate once 

\ . and for all the many problems relating to collection 
of foreign intelligence in the U. S, It would have been 
■ : '*;/ a Utopian objective to recommend a plan which would 

/’Vv' produce maximum intelligence collection, remove existing . 

f .' defects within the U. S, intelligence community, and 
’-./'V establish complete harmony among interested agencies. 

AvWe did not go that far. Careful and exhaustive analysis 
Ay./ dictated that we endeavor to reach a reasonable goal • ; 
-■'.". consistent with prudent planning and sound operational 
/• implementation. We feel that the recommended plan 
■ meets such guidelines, that it is a decidedly major step 
' forward for the Bureau, and it strongly conforms with 
the national security needs, . 

t ’** ,, , e\ 

; Xt should be noted that this document does 

not deal with our law enforcement or internal security 
functions, although it is fully recognized that 
internal security and clandestine collection of foreign- 
. ■ intelligence are closely linked. Any plan on our part 
.to produce foreign intelligence will affect our 
: capabilities in the field of counterintelligence. . • • 
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B. INTELLIGENCE TERMINOLOGY 


People who do not speak and understand a common • 4 

' • . language have difficulty in communicating their ideas. Even 

in a country such as ours where English is the common language,' 
words take on different meanings in different geographical 
. locales and in different social, political, and economic 
•' environments. Likewise, in professional fields, varying 
backgrounds and experiences have conveyed different meanings 
• to teivns in the professional vocabulary. 

In the field of security, intelligence, and counter- 
- intelligence operations, certain professional terminology has 
developed ostensibly to assist in the exchange of ideas by 
- , persons in this field. However, as progress is made in a 

field or a special segment of the field, new horizons develop 
which require additional terminology or cause an evolution in 
■ existing terminology. This development or evolution in security 
and intelligence terminology, coupled with individualistic usage, 
brings further problems in meaning which we also face in the 
' broader aspects of the English language. We have all noted 
... \-: T that our dictionaries do not always provide a single meaning 
. .. and we must be careful in daily conversation that we are not 
misunderstood when merely using a conversational vocabulary, 
we face a similar problem in the use of professional terminol- 
- . ogy in security and intelligence matters as this terminology 

* takes on new meaning with additional experience and takes on 

• varying meanings to different persons. 


An additional factor to consider in understanding 
• '■ the meaning of terminology is the context in which a term is 

■ . . used. For example, the term ’'intelligence" may be vague and 
.- confusing without the knowledge of the context in which it is 
used. It can, as a generic term, pertain to the .whole field 
'.of activities undertaken by a government in ihe collection of 
V . V:- v :-information, the protection of its institutions, and the con- 
■ • duct of nonattributable activities to facilitate the formation 

• and implementation of government policy. Also, it can relate 

■' to the organization devoted to the collection and production 

; of information necessary to the government. In addition, 

• it may pertain to the whole body of theory and practice on' 

the basis of which an intelligence organization operates. 
Finally, the word "intelligence" may be utilized to mean 
any part or all of the above. •• 


The following definitions do not include all possible 
meanings that have been utilized but, instead, are designed . 
to assist the reader in digesting this study. 
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BASIC INTELLIGENCE is that factual intelligence which results 
from the collation of encyclopedia information of a fundamental 
and more or less permanent nature and which, as a result of 
evaluation and interpretation, is determined to be the best 
available. ‘ • y 


BIOGRAPHIC INTELLIGENCE is intelligence concerning individuals. 


CLANDESTINE COLLECTION A coordinated complex of collection 
activities designed to accomplish an intelligence, counter¬ 
intelligence, or other similar purpose, sponsored and conducted 
by a governmental department or agency, or jointly by two or 
more such entities, in such a way, as to assure secrecy or 
concealment. 


COMBAT INTELLIGENCE ' is military intelligence for use in combat 
-situations. This is commonly referred to as tactical. 


COUNTERESPIONAGE is identixyxng, penetraling, manipulating 
.or repressing inimical espionage organizations. 


COUNTERINTELLIGENCE is defined as that intelligence activity, 
with its resultant product, which is devoted to destroying the 
effectiveness of inimical foreign intelligence activities and 
which is undertaken to protect the security of the nation, 
and its personnel, information, and installations against 
espionage, sabotage, and subversion. Counterintelligence 
includes the process of procuring, developing, recording, and 
disseminating information concerning hostile clandestine 
activity and of penetrating, manipulating, or repressing 
individuals, groups, or organizations conducting or capable 
of conducting such activity. ' . 


CURRENT INTELLIGENCE . is that intelligence of all types and forms 
of immediate interest which is usually disseminated without 
= the -delays -incident .to.., complete evaluation or interpretation. 


DEPARTMENTAL "INTELLIGENCE - • is that intelligence which any:*/ • 

department or agency requires to - execute its own mission, . 

- •• • 3 -■ . ; •’ 'vi- • • •• 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE concerns information and investigation 
of espionage, counterespionage, etc., which pertains to the 
internal security of the U.S. and, therefore, is in subject 
.matter pertinent to the internal affairs of the U.S, 

ECONOMIC INTELLIGENCE concerns the potentialities, utilization, 
and vulnerabilities of a nation's natural and human resources. 

ESPIONAGE is defined as that intelligence activity which is 
directed toward the acquisition of information through clandestine 
operations. 

• FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE pertains to foreign affairs and subject 
matters pertinent to foreign countries. The word "foreign" 
as used here denotes the target of the intelligence and is 
distinct from the geographic location of the source providing 
’ the information. For example, refugees, defectors, and immigrants 
from target countries (such as the Soviet Union) have the 
potential for supply?f>g i tvt-.Al 1 igence regarding their countries 
to United States authorities. Although physically located in 
?the United States, they are potential foreign intelligence sources. 

; -GEOGRAPHIC INTELLIGENCE concerns the meterology, hydrography, v ••• 
['topography, and basic natural resources of an area. . - J 

-. -INTELLIGENCE is the product derived from information collected 
for the formulation and execution of Government policy and for . : j 
•-'safeguarding the national welfare. ‘ ' '■ ■■■’<,1 

/INTELLIGENCE INFORMATION is information collected for intelli- J 
*. gence purposes that has not been evaluated by comparison with I 
the existing body of knowledge on the subject- reported on; the . j 
raw material of intelligence. . * . I 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL INTELLIGENCE is integrated departmental 
intelligence which is inquired by departments and agencies " 
of the Government for the execution of their missions, but I 

which transcends the exclusive competence of a single depart- I 
ment or agency to produce. . ’.V - . I 
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INTERNAL SECURITY relates to the defense and protection within 
the United States and its territories and possessions of the 
people, the government, the institutions, and the installations 
of critical importance from all hostile or destructive action, 

i 

INVESTIGATION means systematic and direct inquiries or pro¬ 
cedures (such as physical or technical surveillances or neighbor¬ 
hood inquiries) aiming at developing information concerning an 
individuals activities or background; investigation does not 
include the acceptance or the development of information through 
social contacts or contacts normally made by CIA agents in 
discharging their cover functions. 


MILITARY INTELLIGENCE: 
'Intelligence. 


See Combat Intelligence and Strategic 


NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE is that intelligence which is required . 
for the formulation of national security policy, concerns more 
. than one department or agency, and transcends the exclusive 
. competence of a single department or agency, 

, OVERT COLLECTION is collection activities conducted in such 
.. a manner that they may be attributed to or acknowledged by the 
•sponsoring government. 

• .POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE concerns foreign and domestic policies 
of governments and the activities of political movements. 

• POSITIVE INTELLIGENCE may be described as a comprehensive 

. product resulting from collection, evaluation, collation, analysis, 

• and interpretation of all available information relating to 
national security and concerning other countries where such . ; \ 
information is significant to our Government's development and 
execution' of plans, policies, and courses of action. Such 
intelligence can be divided into various categories, such as .. '» 
basic, biographic, combat, current, departmental, economic, 
geographic, interdepartmental, military, national, political, 
scientific, sociological, strategic, tactical, and technical. . 

• Perhaps the most simple definition would be that positive- 
intelligence is all the things you should know.in advance of 

■ initiating a course of action. . • ...... ■ .. ■ , 
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There appears to be much confusion in professional 
circles regarding the use of the term "positive intelligence," 

Some prof essxonals use the term "positive intelligence" synonymously 
With tho torm "foreign intolligonco." In still another 
usage, "positive Intelligence" and "intelligence" are used 
interchangeably. In another useage, which is closely related 
to the definition utilized in this study, "positive intelli¬ 
gence" is described as' what is left of the entire field after 
"security intelligence" has been subtracted. This source 
continues that both "positive intelligence" and "security 
intelligence" can be against domestic targets, as well as 
against foreign targets. For example, the Department of State, 
in connection with its formulation of fox-eign'policy, encounters 
a large number of oi-ganizations of Americans whose parents came 
from foreign countries. Many of these organizations—the Poles 
for example—have strong views on what United States policy 
should be toward Poland, The views of these organizations 
regarding our foreign policy is likely to be a matter of some 
importance to the Depax-tment of State in its policy formula¬ 
tion. The knowledge of what these organizations think and 
do can be a very significant phase of what might be called 
"domestic positive intelligence." In addition, the connections 
which these organizations may have with the foreign country 
such as Poland sometimes provide a source of "foreign positive 
intelligence." " > 

SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE pertains to the progress of scientific 
research and development and usually this intelligence is 
within the framework of how it affects military or economic 
‘potential of a nation. 


SECURITY INTELLIGENCE is basically the intelligence behind the 
police function to protect the nation and its members from 
.those working to our national and individual detriment. For 
example, this would include intelligence regarding clandestine 
agents sent to the United States by a foreign power. 

SOCIOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE pertains to the social, cultural, . 
psychological, or ethnic structure and characteristics of a 
people. 

STRATEGIC INTELLIGENCE is the intelligence required for broad 
and usually long-range planning* especially with regard to 
military operations* ' 






TACTICAL INTELLIGENCE See Combat Intelligence. 


TECHNICAL INTELLIGENCE concerns devices, equipment, and 
special processes. ‘ This is related to Scientific Intelli" 
gence, but tends to.be differentiated from it as practice 
differs from theory» 









C. THE HISTORY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE COLLECTION IN THE 



1. . Prior to World War II ■ j 

A study of tho history and progress of foreign 
intelligence collection in the United States reveals that 
prior to World War II such collection efforts were incidental 
and in direct proportion to the intensity of the coverage 
maintained in the counterintelligence field. Accordingly, 
the history of foreign intelligence collection in the 
United States prior to World War II is primarily a history of 
counterintelligence and internal security coverage, of which 
foreign intelligence was a by-product. Historical highlights 
of the developments in this field are as follows: 

(a) In August, 1914, when German espionage agents 
Count Johann Von Bernstorff and Dr. Heinrich Albert of the 
German Embassy, Washington, D. C., arrived in the 

United. States with $1-50,000,000 in German treasury notes to 
finance the first foreign espionage and sabotage apparatus 
to be organized in this country. United States Government 
intelligence work was handled for the most part by five 
small organizations (Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice, Secret Service, Army, State and Navy), 
all operating on their own with small staffs and without 
coordination and sufficient delineation of responsibilities. 

I 

(b) On April 6, 1917, Congress declared war against 
Germany and President Woodrow Wilson, gave the Bureau of 
Investigation the task of enforcing his proclamation 
governing the conduct of enemy aliens. The Bureau at the time 
had 300 Agents but shortly after the outbreak of the war 

the staff was increased to 400, 

(c) As result of a rash of bombings believed 
executed by Bolsheviks, Attorney General Palmer appointed 
Francis P. Garvan of New York as Assistant Attorney General 
.to deal with the problem. He created a General Intelligence 
Division under command of J. Edgar Hoover and Mr. Hoover was 
instructed to make a study of subversive activities in the 
United States to determine their scope and the potential 
for prosecution. 











(d) On May 9, 1934, President Roosevelt called • . 

a White House conference attended by the Attorney General, 
Secretary of Treasury, Secretary of Labor, Director of FBI 

and Chief of United States Secret Service to deal with 
the problem of growth of fascist organizations in the ' . 

United States, The conference agreed that there should be 
an investigation of these groups and their activities for 
intelligence purposes. Since the only Federal law believed 
applicable at the time was the Immigration Law, the President 
decided that the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization 
Service would confer with the Chief of Secret Service and the 
Director of the FBI to work out details of the investigation,-. 

Mr. Hoover immediately issued orders to FBI ” . 

personnel to conduct an intensive and confidential"'investi<» 
gation of the Nazi movement. This was the first general 
intelligence investigation made by the Government into -./■ 

fascist activities in this country, y. , 

(e) As a result of President Franklin Roosevelt’s 
concern over activities of the communists and other subversive \ 
groups, a series of conferences was held in the Intter part 

of August and early September, 1936, participated in by the 
President, the Secretary of State and the Director of the FBI. 

As a result of his concern over the international character 
of communism and fascism, the President stated the FBI should 
conduct necessary investigations and coordinate information 
upon these matters in the possession of the Military 
jfc'rdaf—igence- Division, the Naval Intelligence Division and 
the State Department, • , • 

It is noteworthy that it was specified the 
investigation was to be for intelligence purposes only. 

The Presidential Order was implemented by the 
Director in a letter to all Special Agents in Charge, 

September 5, 1936, 

(f) As a result of opposition primarily by the 
State Department against accepting the FBI as the coordinating 
agency in the investigations of all subversive activities in 
the United States, President Roosevelt, on June 26, 1939, issued 
a confidential directive to Cabinet members which established an 
Interdepartmental Intelligence Coordinating Committee composed 
of the FBI and the Intelligence Divisions of the Yfar Department 
and the Navy, He named the FBI as the coordinating agency to 
receive all reports on subversive activities. 
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(g) President Roosevelt publicly designated the FBI 
to investigate matters relating to espionage, sabotage and 
violations of the neutrality regulations by Presidential 
Directive dated September 6, 1939, 

(h) On May 21, 1940, President Roosevelt in a 
memorandum to the then Attorney General, Robert H. Jackson, 
authorized and directed the Attorney General in such cases as 
he might approve to authorize the use of listening devices 
directed to the conversations or other communications of 
persons suspected of subversive activity against the Government 
of the United States, including suspected spies. 

Pursuant to such authorization, commencing on June 1, 

1940, technical surveillances were installed on diplomatic 
establishments throughout the United States of such countries 
as Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia and France. These 
installations in addition to providing counterintelligence 
information of value produced a substantial quantity of foreign 
intelligence information. 

(i) Although lines of responsibility were established 
for domestic intelligence work in connection with the September 6, 
1939, Presidential Directive, there were no clearly defined areas 
of responsibility of overseas intelligence operations and as 

time passed the need for decisions in that field grew more evident. 

As a result, the Special Intelligence Service (SIS) 
came into being. By Presidential Directive June 24, 1940, 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt set forth lines of responsibility 
in the operations of United States intelligence agencies in the 
foreign field. This Directive grew out of a series of meetings 
involving representatives of State Department, Army and Navy 
intelligence and the FBI wherein it was agreed that the SIS would 
act as a service agency, furnishing the State Department, the 
military, the FBI and other governmental agencies with information 
having to do with financial, economic, political and subversive 
activities detrimental to the security of the United States. The 
June 24th Directive' placed the responsibility for nonmilitary 
intelligence coverage in the Western Hemisphere on the FBI. Less 
than thirty days thereafter the FBI had organized an SIS operation. 

Through World War II and until approximately March 31, 
1947, the FBI continued its SIS operations. The culmination of 
our activities in this field came about as a result of the- 
January 22, 1946, Presidential Directive establishing the 
Central Intelligence Group and giving it the responsibility of 
collecting foreign intelligence abroad. 
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2. During World War II (1941 - 1945) 
a. The FBI’s Role 


i 

i 


During World War II, as prior to the war, foreign 
intelligence collection in this country was goared to and 
principally a product of our intensive efforts in the counter¬ 
intelligence field. It is also significant to note that a 
steady stream of foreign intelligence continued to be developed 
from our technical coverage of diplomatic- establishments of 
enemy-bloc countries, as well as other sensitive countries 
such as Russia, Argentina, Portugal and Spain, 

In line with the Presidential Directive of 
September 6, 1939, the FBI continued to be’in charge of all 
investigative work in matters pertaining to espionage, sabotage 
counterespionage, subversive activities and violations of the 
neutrality laws. 

On January 8, 1943, the President issued another 
Directive in which he reiterated the previous Directive ox 
September 6, 1939, 

In ordering the FBI to take charge in the foregoing 
areas, President Roosevelt did not define the various types of 
intelligence involved but placed the entire intelligence and 
internal security responsibilities involved under the 
'jurisdiction of the FBI. As a matter of fact, in carrying out 
these responsibilities we did produce foreign intelligence in 
substantial quantity especially through our technical coverage 
of foreign diplomatic establishments. 

b. Office of Strategic Services 

The position of Colonel William J. Donovan as 
Coordinator of Information (COI) was created by Presidential 
Directive dated July 11, 1941, On July 14, 1941, President 
Roosevelt sent a letter to the Attorney General stating the 
position was created, ”in order to provide a central point in 
the Government for the analysis of information and data which 
bears upon national security. ...” The President described 
Donovan’s duties as ’’assist me and the various Departments and 
agencies of the Government in assembling and correlating 
information which may be useful in the formulation of basic 
plans for the defense of the nation,” 











I / 

In the letter President Roosevelt clearly limited 
Donovan's jurisdiction with the following statement: "I 


should like to emphasize that Colonel Donovan’s work is not 
intondod to supersede or duplicate or Involve any direction 
.of the activities of established agencies already obtaining 
and interpreting defense information." 

The Presidential order dated September 11, 1941, 
established the position of COI with clear cut authority to 
collect and analyze information bearing on national security; • 
correlate and' make' such information available to the President 
'and other Government officials as the President may determine, 

COI was finally authorized to carry out, when requested by 
the President, supplementary activities as might facilitate 
'the securing of information not then available to the . , . 

Government. 

Donovan, in a memorandum captioned "MEMORANDUM OF 
-ESTABLISHMENT OF SERVICE OF STRATEGIC INFORMATION," expanded 
on the President’s directive in general terms. Under his 
plan for procedure there was a Coordinator of Strategic 
Information responsible directly to the President. (Note 
this same organizational set up was later adopted by the 
Director of Central Intelligence.-) Donovan noted, however, 
in his memorandum, "The proposed centralized unit will 
neither displace nor encroach upon the FBI, Army and Navy ■; 
Intelligence, or any other Department of the Government." 

(62-64427, serials 23 and X3.) 

Our file on the Office of Strategic Services (OSS) 
reveals that that organization continued its organizational, 
training, and operational activities in this country based 
on Donovan’s premise that he was the central c learing point 
for anti-Axis espionage and counterespionage. | 

JFC Act 6 (1)(C) 
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Our file on the OSS is replete with incidents 
indicating OSS recruitment and counterespionage activities 
in this country during the early 1940’s. 

By memorandum dated May 22, 1945, Stanley J. Tracey, 
advised of a conversation overheard between two high-ranking 
State Department officials. The conversation dealt with OSS 
attempts to take over Bureau SIS operations in Latin America 
with one of the State Department officials, Aura Warren, 
stating that officials of OSS felt that organization was 
-better equipped to handle work than FBI personnel attached 
to various American Embassies in South America. In response 
to this attempt of OSS to take over our duties, the Director 
commented: "I would like io know where Warren gets this. 
According to-Ladd our contacts in State Department have no 
knowledge of such OSS efforts. Also Tracey should point 
out it is State Department duty to initiate it as we would 
’service it’ and the State Department in fact started the 
SIS project. H M (62-64427-1059.) 

An interesting evaluation of OSS operations is 
provided in a report prepared by Colonel Richard Park of 
the War Department as a result of a survey of OSS operations 
made as a special and confidential mission for the President 
in 1944 and 1945. Colonel Park commented: "Without going • 
into details I was everywhere left with the same impression • 
of utter'incompetency on the part of OSS leadership. 

"Everywhere that the subject of OSS.came up, 
unsolicited remarks clearly brought out the very well known 
amateurish nature of .the organization, 

"The OSS has been restricted from active operations 
in South America by Presidential directive...." 

Despite the absence of any jurisdiction in or 
responsibility for counterintelligence operations in the 
western hemisphere, an officer of OSS was reported to have 
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attempted to obtain cover, for an OSS agent in South America 
under guise of employment by an organization doing business 
in South America. 

A closing paragraph of Colonel Park’s report 
commented on observations made by an official of OSS as 
follows: 

’’This official of OSS added that it was the policy 
of his agency not to give any more information than necessary 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. He pointed out that 
OSS instructors in their school in the United States had 
discussed the FBI in an unfavorable light and had painted 
the picture of OSS.replacing the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation not only outside the United States but in 
the domestic field. The publicity campaign referred to 
was to be one of the means adopted'to accomplish this 
purpose.” - 









3c National Intelligence Authority (NIA) 


On January 22,-194 6, President Harry S, Truman 
addressed a Directive to the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Y/ar, and the Secretary of the Navy stating, in part, "I 
hereby designate you, together with anothex- person to be named 
by me as my personal representative, as the National Intelli¬ 
gence Authority. . The Directive provided that each of these 

three Secretaries would from time to time assign personnel and 
facilities from their respective departments "which persons 
shall collectively form a Central Intelligence Group" (CIG) 
under a Director of Central Intelligence. It was provided that 
the latter would be responsible to the NIA. 

President Truman then stated that subject to the 
existing law the Director of Central Intelligence should 
(a) accomplish the corre7 ation and evaluation of intelligence 
and the appropriate dissemination within the Government of t-he / 
results; (b) plan for the coordination of such activities of 
the intelligence agencies of the three departments involved as 
related to the national security; (c) perform such services of 
common concern as the NIA determined could be more effectively 
accomplished centrally; and (d) perform such other functions 
and duties related to intelligence as the President and the 
NIA might from time to time direct. 

The Presidential Directive said that no police, law 
.enforcement or internal security functions should be exercised 
under the Directive; that certain intelligence should be freely 
available to the.Director of Central Intelligence "for correlation 
evaluation or dissemination"; and that "the existing intelligence 
agencies of your departments shall continue to collect, evaluate, 
correlate and disseminate departmental intelligence." The ninth 
provision of the Directive stated, "Nothing herein shall be 
construed to authorize the making of investigations inside the 
continental limits of the United States and its possessions, 
except as provided by law and Presidential directives." 

•’Av-series'.bf" communications, .between. they.Bureau, : a,pd 
Lieutenant General Hoyt S. Vandenberg; who was designated as' 
•,.Director....pf -.the...Central Intelligence G?;oup, then followed. 0n_ _ 
June 21, 1946, a memorandum analyzed a communication from"' : ' 

•Vandenberg which ..submitted, a..proposed, .memorandum .to the NIA and; ^ 
a proposed Directive to be issued by NIA' extending the powers 
and duties of the Director of Central Intelligence. The Directive 
provided, in essence, the following additional functions and 
powers for the Director of Central Intelligence: 




(1) Undertake such basic research and analysis of _ 
intelligence and counterintelligence as may in his opinion be 
required. 

(2) Act as the executive agent of this authority 
CNIA) in coordinating and in supervising all Federal foreign 

intelligence activities. j 

(3) Perform the following services of common concern: 

(a) conduct all Federal espionage and counterespionage operations 
for the collection of foreign intelligence; (b) conduct all 
Federal monitoring of press and propaganda broadcasts of foreign 
powers for the collection of intelligence information. 

In discussing this Directive which Vandenberg desired 
issued, the memorandum stated the Directive did not conform 
with the original plan proposed by the President or which was 
envisioned by the discussions occurring prior to the time the 
President issued his Directive. The ox’iginal plan, insofar as 
the Bureau was advised, contemplated the setting up of solely 
a coordinating agency which was given the power to perform certain 
functions which it would be determined could more adequately and 
economically be performed centrally for the benefit of all 
Government agencies. The memorandum noted that "undoubtedly if 
this Directive is approved and the Central Intelligence Group 
is successful in setting up complete foreign coverage, the 
Bureau would undoubtedly be pushed into a ’second rate’ position 
insofar as purely intelligence functions are concerned in the 
domestic field. . . It is inevitable that the Central Intelli*- 
gence Group must enter into the domestic field picture insofar 
as intelligence is concerned because of the sources of foreign 
intelligence existing in that field. Also, it is impossible to 
separate entirely foreign intelligence and the domestic functions 
performed by the Bureau."* 

In reply to the Directive proposed by General Vandenberg 
a letter was sent to him June 25, 1946, which stated that the 
Directive was approved with certain changes suggested "for 
clarification purposes only." The Director Suggested that to 
the item relating to the Director of Central Intelligence acting 

# # >$C 3$C. # 3$t $ # Jjc >§e >|< >Jc # >Jc >{< 3§c" 

* With respect to this last quoted statement, Mr. E. A. Tamm and 
Mr. C. A. Tolson noted an exception by placing an addendum on the 
memorandum. The Director’s comments were set forth. This ’is ' 
more fully reported below under the heading, "Director’s Comments. 
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as the executive agent of National Intelligence Authority 
in coordinating and supervising all foreign intelligence 
activities there should bo addod "performed outsido the 
United States and its possessions relating to the national 
security in accordance v/ith the overall policies and objectives 
established by this Authority." With respect to the proposal 
that the Director of Central Intelligence direct all espionage 
and counterespionage operations for the collection of foreign 
intelligence, it was proposed that the phi^ase "outside the 
United States and its possessions" also be inserted in this 
provision. 

On July 29, 1946, General Vandenberg sent over 
a memorandum on the subject "Exploitation of American 
Business Concerns With Connections Abroad as Sources of 
Foreign Intelligence Information." He added a proposed 
Directive. The Director replied by letter August 6, 1946, 

"I should like to comment that there appears to have been 
an addition to the field encompassed by CIG Directive #11 
calling for a survev of the exploitation of American business 
concerns. I note that in your report and in the proposed 
NlA Directive, you refer not only to American business con¬ 
cerns but to other private groups with connections abroad. 

This latter phrase, in my opinion, is extremely broad and 
could be taken to include all types of organizations, 
including Foreign Nationality Groups. In fact, I feel that ■ 
the report and proposed Directive should confine themselves to 
'the discussion of American business concerns and that no 
references at all should be made to ’private groups'. . . 

•I feel that at a later date the question of exploitation of 
these private groups by CIG representatives might be worked 
out by discussing them individually with the FBI when their 
identities are determined." This matter remained unresolved. • 

On August 22, 1946, General Vandenberg submitted 
another proposed Directive concerning exploitation of American 
business concerns, nongovernmental groups, and individuals (in 
■■'the"'United'.States)' with''connections- abroad'as sources of ■ foreign 
■ intelligence information. A memorandum analyzing this on 
August 22, 1946,.pointed out the new Directive was even more 
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obnoxious than the one originally proposed. The Directive 
noted, in part, "CIG field representatives will establish 
and maintain.liaison with the intelligence officers of local 
'Army and Navy headquarters and Air-Forco headquarters, if 
present, through the medium of local latex-agency offices." 

The analyzing memorandum "‘Ointed out, "If this means the 
CIG is going to maintain field representatives in the United 
States or establish offices, it certainly is something new and 
a provision that we did not understand was intended in the 
President’s Directive. . . Attached to the proposed Directive 
is a discussion which is more or less the same as was attached 
to the original proposed Directive. It, however, makes the 
following statement which the Bureau cannot subscribe to and 
it would seem must oppose, that is, ’Foreign Intelligence 
Information related to the national security, although it may 
be collected from sources whose headquarters are within the 
limits of the United States and its possessions, is definitely 
a part of the national intelligence mission, the coordination 
-.-of which is specifically a function of the National Intelli¬ 
gence Authority under the provisions of the President's letter 
of 22 January 1946.’" 

In pointing out the Bureau’s objections, the 
analyzing memorandum of August 22, 1946, stated, "There 
is now involved in this Directive the fundamental question 
of just what rights the Central Intelligence Group has with 
reference to operations within the United States. Carrying 
to a logical conclusion the statements set forth above contained 
in the discussion, they could cover all foreign embassies in 
. the United States, take charge of double agents we are operating 
or radio stations we are operating as double agent set-ups, etc. 
because essentially these operations engaged in by the Bux-eau 
do not directly involve enforcement of the lav/s but rather are 
. concerned with obtaining information in the nature of foreign 
intelligence which, of course, is related to internal security 
as is all foreign intelligence. Essentially, the Bureau’s 
domestic operations in intelligence involve the determining 
of the aims, intentions, and activities of foreign countries 
• 4or- their ^representatives...’’. ......... ■ . ..... .... ..- >wv . ... .... - .. 

- ■ *" • •' ’• -••••■• • -The-memorandum of analysis stated-that'our position 
would bo the Bureau would not consent to any provisions except 
."■..those, rolatodto Amorican businoss concerns with-connections 
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abroad; On August 23, 1946, the Director sent a letter to 
. General Vandenborg stating in part, “I must advise that the 
proposed Directive does not incorporate the changes suggested 
in my letter of August 6, 1946, and I, therefore, cannot 
approve it. This new directive also includes provisions 
and statements in which I cannot concur and, in fact, must 
oppose. M * 

The strong stand of the Director obviously led to 
a conference between General Vandenberg and the Director 
which was. reported in a memorandum of September 13, 1946, 
which the Director prepared. As stated in the Director’s 
memorandum the confei'ence concerned CXG's desire to gather 
contacts among "nongovernmental groups and individuals with 
connections abroad." The entire conference was on this subject 
matter and did not enter into collection of foreign intelli- 
■ T ' gence from foreign embassies or from foreign officials or, ' 
in fact, from any other source. The Director wrote, "I told 
the General that I could well appreciate that there would be 
cases in which nis organisation would be desirous? of making 
contacts in the United States for the purpose of obtaining 
information from abroad .md that the Bureau was not interested 
in such contacts except in those situations wherein the individual 
or the group might be engaged in activities within the United 
States that were either under investigation by the Bureau or 
might possibly be the medium of obtaining information con¬ 
cerning the activities of a subversive character being carried 
’on within the United States. I told the General that I would 
be perfectly agreeable to his suggestion, with the added 
provision that if GIG was desirous of contacting any 
individuals of the character that he had indicated, before • 
doing so it would check with the FBI." 



The foregoing has been set forth rather extensively 
since it shows the strong stand the Bureau took against CIG's 
operating in the United States. Actually, as will be reported 
•' • •'•hereinaftery .Directives .were adopted permitting CIG to collect 

positive intelligence in this country by contacting- United ■ - : f. • 

• ..... States citizens, American businessmen, aliens (with prior 

■ FBI approval) through the foreign language press, and in later 
• • years through contacts with United States governmental personnel. 
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4. Responsibilities of CIA 

a. The National Security Act of 1947 


This Act, ■which is reported in 50 USC 401 et seq. , 
established the National Security Council (NSC) and under it 
tho Central Intelligence Agency. It provided that when the 
Dix-ector of Central Intelligence was appointed the NIA should 
cease to exist. 




There was much discussion concerning the powers and 
authorities to be vested in the Director of Central Intelli¬ 
gence. Many individuals, especially in Congress, expressed 
• fears that CIA could develop into a gestapo if permitted to 
become operational in the United States. The following two 
excerpts, of interest in this connection, are from a 
Congressional publication related to hearings prior to passage 
of the National Security Act of 1947. The publication is 
entitled "Hearings Before the Committee on Expenditures in the 
t \. Executive Departments, House of Representatives, 80th Congress, 
1st Session on H. R. 2319 (National Security Act of 1947)": 

Page 127 - During testimony concerning authority for 
'and scope of CIA, James Forrestal, then Secretary of the Navy, 

’ stated: 

"The purposesof the Central Intelligence Authority 
are limited definitely to purposes outside of this 
country, except the collation of information gathered 
by other government agencies. 

"Regarding domestic operations, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation is working at all times in collaboration 
with General Yandenberg. He relies upon them for domestic 
•activities." 

Page 438 - Congressman Clarence J..Brown of Ohio in 
speaking about the National Security Act of 1947, which was 
under scrutiny before passage, stated: 

"I want to write a lot of other safeguards into the 
section that deals with.the Central Intelligence Agency. 
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"I want to make certain that the activities and the - 
functions of the Central Intelligence Agency were care¬ 
fully confined to international matters, to military 
matters, and to matters of national security. V/e have 
enough people now running around butting into everybody 
else’s business in this country without establishing 
another agency to do so. • j 

"Yfhat we - ought to do is to eliminate 90 percent of 
the present snoopers instead of adding to them. 

"I do not think it would be the Central Intelligence 
Agency’s right, authority, or responsibility to check on 
the ordinary domestic activities of the average American . 
citizen, and yet they could have the power and authority 
to do it under this bill as written.” 

' • ~ The National Security Act of 1947 was approved 

7/26/47. It provided that for the purpose of coordinating the 
intelligence activities of the several Government departments 
and agencies in-the interest of national security, the, Agency 
under the direction of the NSC was: 

(1) To advise NSC in matters concerning'such 

\ . intelligence activities of the Government departments 

and agencies of the Government as relate to the 
• , national security,- 

(2) To make recommendations to the NSC for the 
• coordination of such activities, 

(3) To correlate and evaluate intelligence relating 
•to national security and provide for its appropriate 
dissemination within the Government: Provided , That the 
Agency shall have no police, subpoena, lav/ enforcement 
powers, or internal security responsibilities, 

(4) To perform such additional services of common 
concern as the NSC determines can be more efficiently 

.U-••'•&h 52 pmplishe.<i; centrally,..,. ,;. v... v „ 

(5) To perform such other functions and duties 

.-.iV.*' r elated 'to' 'intelligence- -'affecting-national- security--as- the 
. NSC may from time to time direct. 
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There is tacit acknowledgement in Section 403 (e) 
of the National Security Act of 1947 that the FBI gathers 
information affecting the national security. This section 
provides: . ' , 

(e) To the extent recommended by the NSC and approved 
by the President, such intelligence of the departments and 
agencies of the Government, except as hereinafter provided, 
relating to the national security shall be open to the 
inspection of the Director of Central Intelligence, and 
such intelligence as relates to the national security and 
is possessed by such departments and other agencies of 
the Government, except as hereinafter provided, shall 
be made available to the Director of Central Intelligence 
for correlation, evaluation, and dissemination: Provided , 
however, That upon the written request of the Director • 
of Central Intelligence, the Director of the FBI shall 
make.available to the Director of Central.Intelligence 
such information for correlation, evaluation, and 
dissemination as may be essential to the national security. 


b. National Security Council Intelligence Directives 

To implement the authority granted to it under the 
/ - National Security Act of 1947, the National Security Council 

\J - . has issued a series of "National Security Council Intelligence 

Directives," usually referred to as NSCID v s and commonly called’ 

• "Nonscids." The first of these v/as issued December 12, 1947, and 

• provided for the establishing of the Intelligence Advisory 

• Committee to maintain the relationship necessary for a fully 
effective integration of the national intelligence effort. By 
Directive dated September 15, 1958, the U. S. Intelligence Board 

(USIB) was formally created as successor to the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee and a counterpart known as the U, S. Communications 
Intelligence Board. 

NSCID No. 1 provided that the Director of Central 
Intelligence should coordinate the foreign-intelligence activities 
of the United States, such coordination to include both special 
and other forms of intelligence. The USIB under this Directive 
-f*/v •.-.•tshall-. SJ - advise..-and-assist, .the. Director of Central Intelligence as 

• he may require in the discharge of his’ statutory responsi- *' " ' ’= 

billties." It is the Board which is empowered to establish 
policies, define intelligence objectives, make recommendations 

to appropriate U. S. officials, develop standards for protection 
of intelligence, - and formulate policies with respect to arrange¬ 
ments with foreign governments. The Director of Central 
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Intelligence is designated as Chairman of this Board and in 
this capacity is distinguished from the Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. A more complete discussion with 
regard to the Bureau’s role in this over-all setup is set forth 
hereinafter undor tho caption “FBI Eolations With tho 
United States Intelligence Board." 

National Security Council Intelligence Directive 
No. 1, originally issued 12/12/47, defines the various types 
of intelligence in Section 4. 

(a) National Intelligence is that intelligence 

• • which is required for the formulation of national security 

policy, concerns more than one department or agency, 
and transcends the exclusive competence of a single 
department or agency. The Director of Central Intelli- 

• gence shall produce* national intelligence with the 

• , support of the U. S. Intelligence Board. 

(b) Departmental Intelligence is that intelligence 

•' which any department or agency requires to execute its own 
w.issri on. 

(c) Interdepartmental Intelligence is integrated 
departmental intelligence which is required by departments 
and agencies of the Government for the execution of their 
missions, but which transcends the exclusive competence 
of a single department or agency to produce. The 
subcommittee structure of the U. S. Intelligence Board 
may be utilized for the production and dissemination of 
interdepartmental intelligence. 

Director of Central Intelligence is then authorized 
to disseminate national intelligence and interdepartmental 
intelligence provided it is done consistent with statutes and 
Presidential policy, and provided further "that any disclosure 
of FBI intelligence information shall be cleared with that 
agency prior to dissemination." . . 

j-•>. This acknOwledges.- that-. FBI.•.•information -includes .both 
national and interdepartmental intelligence. ’■ 


*A footnote here states: "By ’produce* is meant ’to correlate 
and evaluate intelligence relating to the national security’ as 
provided'in'the National Security Act of 1S47, as amended,' 

; Section 102, (d) (3)." 

| ;• •< . , 
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NSCID No. 2 issued 1/13/48, relates tcj coordination • 
of foreign intelligence collection activities "not covered 
by other NSC Directives." 

The Director of Central Intelligence has responsi¬ 
bility for planning to assure there is no undesirable 
duplication and that coverage is adequate. 

Responsibilities are then assigned as follows: 

(1) The Department of State shall have primary 
responsibility for, and shall perform as a service of 
common concern, the collection abroad (i.e., outside 
the U. S. and its possessions) of political, sociological, 
economic, scientific and technical information. 

■ ' (2) The Department of Defense shall have primary 

-responsibility for, and shall perform as a service of 
common concern, the collection of military intelligence 

■ information. Owing to the importance of scientific and 
. technical intelligence to the Department of Defense 

and the military services,, this collection responsibility 
shall include; scientific■ a-n-d—technical, as well ?s economic- 
information directly pertinent to Department of Defense 

■ missions. (It seems significant that while State Depart¬ 
ment primary responsibility was limited by the phrase 
"the collection abroad," there was no such limitation 

on the. Department of Defense in its responsibility.) 

• (3) The Central Intelligence Agency may collect 

abroad intelligence information in support of assigned func 
tions or as a byproduct of assigned functions: Provided, 
that this collection involves no undesirable duplication 
of any of the specific assignments to State and Defense 
Departments, and Provided, that any such overt collection 
is coordinated with the Department of State or with the 
.Senior U. S. Representative. 

In Section 7 of NSCID No; 2 there, is delegated to 
.CIA responsibility for overt collection of foreign intelligence 
in the 'U. S'. as follows: • * • •• ' - • 

"The Central Intelligence Agency, as a service of 
• • common concern, shall be responsible for the selective 

exploitation within the United States of non-governmental 
organizations and individuals as sources of foreign 
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intelligence information, in accordance with policies, 
procedures and practices established as provided in 
paragraph 3a of NSCID No. 1, by the Director of Central 
Intelligence with the concurrences of the U. S. Intelli¬ 
gence Board,** 

Section 9 of the same Directive provides that CIA 
"shall conduct the exploitation of foreign language publications 
for intelligence purposes, as appropriate, as a service of 
common concern. When this function is carried out in the XJ. S., 
this also constitutes overt collection of foreign intelligence 
by that Agency in this country. 

It may be worthy to note at this point that NSCID 
No.’s 1 and 2 were discussed, approved, and issued in their 
original forms prior to 7/7/49 when the FBI was designated a 
member of the Intelligence Advisory Committee. ' ' 

NSCID No. 3 on Coordination of Intelligence Production 
contains definitions of various types of intelligence (including 
those defined in NSCID No. 1) and then delineates primary 
responsibilities for "producing" intelligence among various 
agencies, sxaxing with rospeel to CIAt . . 

"The Central Intelligence Agency shall produce 
economic intelligence on the Sino-Soviet Bloc and / 
scientific and technical intelligence as a service of 
common concern. Further, the Central Intelligence 
Agency may produce such other intelligence as may be 
necessary to discharge the statutory responsibilities 
of the Director of Central Intelligence.*’ 

Since, as noted hereinbefore, "collection" activities 
are defined in NSCID No. 2, it would seem to follow that the 
'word "produce" as used in NSCID No. 3 has the same definition 
as set out in a footnote to NSCID No. 1, paragraph 4, i.e., "to 
correlate and evaluate intelligence relating to the national 
security." Thus, NSCID No. 3 would not appear to extend CIA’s 
jurisdiction to collect intelligence or be operational in any way 

: '• ’’ 'The '•remaining NSCTD’s appear to' have-no" bearing on. 

the subject matter of foreign intelligence collection in the 
United States. 












c. Director of Central Intelligence Directives 


To implement the National Security Act of 1&47 as 
. amended and the various National Security Council Intelligence 
Directives issued pursuant thereto, the Director of Central 
Intelligence has issued mimerous Directives (DCID’s). The 
first of these having a direct bearing on jurisdictional matters 
is DCID No. 2/3, captioned "Domestic Exploitation of 
Nongovernmental Organizations and Individuals." NSCID No. 2, 
paragraph 7, states that CIA shall be responsible for the 
selective exploitation within the U, S. of such organizations 
and individuals as sources of foreign intelligence information. 

We, therefore, have avoided, and should avoid, any operations 
among nongovernmental organizations and individuals designed 
solely to produce foreign intelligence without CIA prior 
approval or nullification of these provisions. 

DCID No. 2/3 provides for exploitation of nongovernmental 

• U. S. citizens by CIA domestic field offices and states, "In 
cases where the Federal Bureau of Investigation has indicated an 
operational interest in a U. S. citizen. Central Intelligence 
Agency will coordinate with that agency prior to further contact." 

This DCID also provides for exploitation by CIA 
domestic field offices of aliens, following a prior name check 
’ • with FBI so our statutory obligations may be properly met without 

• CIA interference. • 

; ' It is of possible interest to note that in dealing with 

these two matters, DCID No. 2/3 refers to nongovernmental U, S. . 
citizens but only to aliens (without the restrictive abjective). 
The NSCID on which it is based refers to nongovernmental 
individuals without distinguishing between citizens and aliens. 
Thus, there appears to have been an.intention to confine CIA’s 
intelligence exploitation functions within the U. S. A review 
of our file on CIA (62-80750) indicates this might well have 
been a concession to the Bureau since we went on record opposing 
delegation of any intelligence collection functions within the 
U. S. to CIA in letters to Lieutenant General Hoyt S. Vandenberg 
(then Director of Central Intelligence Group) on June 25, 1946, 

■* • (Serial 96), August'6, 1946, (Serial 138), and August 23, 1946, 

(Serial 222), which have been.discussed more fully under the 

• heading "National Intelligence Authority." 
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DCID No. 2/8 is captioned "Domestic Exploitation of 
U. S. Government Organizations and Officials," It begins in 
very general terms, "Pursuant to the provisions of NSCID No. 1 
and NSCID No. 2. . . ." It provides, "Tho Central Intelligence 
Agency shall coordinate and have the primary responsibility for 
’exploitation of the foreign intelligence potential of non-USIB 
organizations and officials to moot community noods as a 
service of common concern." 

As set forth above, there seems to be no basis for 
such CIA jurisdiction in NSCID No. 1 and No. 2. Paragraph 7 
of NSCID No. 2 specifically restricts CIA in this area of 
operations to nongovernmental organizations and individuals. 

A review of our U. S. Intelligence Board (USIB) file, 
62-90718, shows following apropos ' this matter: 

The Draft Minutes of the 3/21/61 USIB : 
meeting report that the Board approved the 
' draft of a DCID on "Domestic Exploitation of • 

U, S. Government Organizations and Officials," 
which would be issued as DCID No. 2/8, offmotive 
3/21/61. Mr. Belmont was present at this USIB 
meeting as the FBI representative. (unnumbered 
serial between serials 1131 & 1132, USIB file) 

■ Tracing this subject matter back through 

the USIB file it was learned that it apparently • • 

'/ was first considered at the meeting held 2/23/60- 
at which the Bureau was represented by Fred A, 

’ Frohbose. The minutes for that meeting reported 
• the Board agreed in principle that a directive on / ‘ 
Intelligence Exploitation of U. S. Governmental 
officials would be desirable. However, the 
. matter was referred to the Committee on Domestic 
Exploitation for further study -and the submission 
of a revised draft for Board consideration. 

(unnumbered serial between serials 1040’ & 1041, 

USIB file) 

From the foregoing it would appear that the Bureau 
concurred in the issuance of this particular Directive and thus 
to an extension of CIA’s overt collection activities in the 
U; S, if this should, in fact, be interpreted as an extension. 

DCID 4/1 provides for the establishment of the 
• Interagency Defector Committee. 






DCID's 4/2 and 4/3 relate to the Defector Program 
abroad and domestically, respectively. The latter one dwells on 
division of responsibilities between FBI and CIA in the handling 
of defectors within the continental limits of the United States, 

It provides that exploitation of'such defectora shall bo conducted: 

1. To obtain internal security information or other 
data required by FBI in view of its statutory responsibilities 
in the internal security field, 

2. To obtain foreign intelligence information required 
in the interests of national security by the member agencies of 
the USIB. 

3. For such other purposes as are deemed to be in the 
interests of national security. 

- The very next sentence then gives the implication that 
exploitation of the defector for foreign intelligence purposes is 
the principal responsibility of CIA, for it reads, "Decision as 
to the relative importance of internal security exploitation by 
FBI and foreign intelligence exploitation by the Central 
Inxelligence Agency (CIA) shall be made jointly bv representatives 
CIA and FBI." 

There then follows a listing of nine specific FBI 
responsibilities, one of which is to make available to CIA foreign 
intelligence information resulting from the initial exploitation 
of defectors. There is no subsequent specific delineation of CIA 
-responsibility over foreign intelligence exploitation until there 
is a transfer of responsibility for handling a defector from FBI 
to CIA after FBI interests have been fully satisfied. There is a 
general assignment of such responsibility to CIA in the terms, 

"CIA shall be responsible for: a. Coordinating the.activities of. 
other departments and agencies concerned with defector matters, 
except those responsibilities assigned exclusively to FBI . . « 

As a matter of practice, if it is determined there is 
little or no importance from an internal security standpoint in 
connection with a particular defection, we do not take over but in 
effect give clearance to CIA to proceed from a foreign intelli¬ 
gence standpoint. 

DCID’s in the 5/ series (numbers one through five) were 
issued principally to implement NSCID Number 5 which deals with 
U, S, espionage and clandestine counterintelligence activities 
abroad. There appears to be no conflict with FBI jurisdiction in 
this series. ' 

i 

All other DCID 5 s relate to Flint Critical Intelligence 
and other matters, which appear to have no- bearing on possible 
conflicts between CIA and FBI responsibilities,. 
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Dulles Committee. 19.49 


The Dulles Committee was appointed February 3, 1948, 
by the National Security Council (NSC) to make a "comprohenaiva, 
impartial and objective survey of the,organization, activities 
and personnel of the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA).* 5 The 
Committee was instructed to report its findings and recommendations 
on the following matters: 

(a) The adequacy and effectiveness of the 
organization structure of CIA. 

(b) The value and efficiency of existing CIA activities. 

(c) The relationship of these activitiesto those of 
other departments and agencies. 

(d) , The utilization and qualifications of CIA personnel. 

The Committee's scope was extended on March 17, 1948, 
to include the following provisions: "This survey will comprise 
primarily a thorough and comprehensive examination of the 
structure, administration, activities and inter-agency relation¬ 
ships of the CIA as outlined in the resolution of the National 
Security Council. It will also include an examination of such 
intelligence activities of- other Government departments and 
agencies as relate to the national security, in order to make 
recommendations for ^heir effective operation and overall 
coordination. . ." 

This report, which is dated January 1, 1949, for the 
most part concerned itself with administrative matters affecting 
CIA and the necessity for reorganization within that Agency. It 
notes, however, that the National Security Act, as implemented 
.by directives of the NSC, imposed upon CIA. responsibility for 
carrying out three essential functions: 

(1) The coordination of intelligence activities. 

■(2) The correlation and evaluation of intelligence 
relating to the national security, which has been interpreted 
bydirective as meaning the production# of national intelligence.-. 

*. See definition of "produce" in.footnote toNSCID No. 1, Section 
4b as "correlate and evaluate," the reverse of connotation given • 
here’. •. • . * ., 1 ... 










(3) The performance centrally, subject to NSC 
direction, of certain intelligence and related functions of 
common concern to various departments of the Government. 


The report noted that Section 102 of the National 
Security Act of 1947 established a framework for a sound 
intelligence system and no amendment to that Section of the 
Act was deemed-necessary. 


Although the coordination of intelligence activities 
of the several departments and agencies concerned with national 
. security was a primary reason for establishing CIA, the report 
noted the National Security Act does not give CIA independent 
authority to coordinate intelligence activities, as final 
.responsibility to establish policies was vested in the NSC. 


•' The statutory limitations upon the authority of CIA 
to coordinate intelligence activities without the approval of 
* the NSC were, according to the report, obviously designed to 
protect the autonomy and internal arrangements of the various 
' departments and agencies performing intelligence functions. 

In spite of these calculated limitations on the - authority of 
CIA, the report noted, it was clear the Agency was expected to 
provide the initiative and leadership in developing a coordinated 
intelligence system. In practice, the NSC has almost without 
• exception approved the recommendations- submitted to it by CIA 
' for the coordination of intelligence activities. 


The National Security Act does not define the 
"intelligence activities" which were to be coordinated by CIA 
under the direction of the NSC or specify the departments 
whose activities were covered. Presumably/ according to the 
report, all intelligence activities relating to the national 
security were included, from collecting information in the first 
instance to.the preparation and dissemination of finished 
intelligence reports and estimates. "The criterion," which the 
report noted was a very broad one, was "such.intelligence 
activities. . . as relate to the national security and not- 
the identity of the.departments concerned or the nature or 
locale of the intelligence activity." Thus, the report noted, 
practically no limitations are set upon the scope of the intelli¬ 
gence activities with which the Central Intelligence Agency is 
to concern itself. • • ' 
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The report noted another broad field requiring 
coordination is that of foreign intelligence derived from 
domestic sources and the allied field of domestic counter- 
intelligence. This includes the exploitation of intelligence 
from United States business firms, travellers, etc., exploitation 
of the intelligence possibilities of groups and individuals of 
foreign nationality in the United States, the relating of 
domostic counterintelllgenco to foreign intelligence and the 
coordination of domestic counterespionage with counterespionage 
abroad. Except for the exploitation of private sources of 
foreign intelligence in the United States which is centralized 
in the Office of Operations, CIA, responsibility for-other 
activities is scattered among the State Department, the armed 
services, the FBI and CIA. 

The FBI, which has primary security and law enforce- 
• ment responsibilities, is concerned in fact with an important 
area of intelligence. This includes domestic counterespionage 
nand countersabotage, control of communist and other subversive . 
activities and surveillances of alien individuals and groups. 

All of these functions, according to the report, are closely 
related Iu the uoiup«.i"able activities' abroad, cf the CIA. 

The report noted the FBI was not.part of the then 
\ existing machinery for coordination of intelligence through 
' v the Intelligence Advisory Committee-and there was no continuing 
manner whereby domestic intelligence and counterintelligence 
were related to overall national intelligence in order to serve 
'the general purpose set forth in the National Security Act, 

. which was set forth as "of coordinating the intelligence activities 
of the several Government departments and agencies in the interest 
of national security.” . 

It was the opinion of the authors of the Dulles Report ' 
that CIA had the duty under the Act to concern itself with the 
problem of coordinating those phases of domestic intelligence 
and counterintelligence which relate to the national security • 
and CIA should submit recommendations on this’- subject to the 
; NSC : . - The report noted this was-not inconsistent with the . 
stipulation of the National Security Act that CIA "shall have no 
..police, .subpoena, law ..enforcement, powers .or .internal .security^ ; . . 
•functions.-• -•••-. A- - • i--. ’>:• • h f ' 
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The Dulles Commission recommended that the FBI 
should be made a member of the Intelligence Advisox-y Committee 
to improve coordination of domestic intelligence and countor« 
intelligence insofar as these matters x-elated to the national 
security. 


While discussing the production of National 
Intelligence Estimates by CIA, the report noted, "There is 
no systematic way of tapping that domestic intelligence 
information, which should be chiefly in the hands of the FBI, 
having a bearing on broader intelligence issues- and there 
is ho regular and agreed arrangement for participation by the 
FBI and for the use of intelligence from domestic sources in 
a national estimate," 

National Security Council Intelligence Directive 
Number 7 provided that CIA shall be responsible for the 
exploitation, on a highly selective basis, within the United 
States of business concerns, othex* non-Governmental organizations 
and individuals as sources of foreign intelligence information. 
The. report concluded the amount of foreign intelligence which 
can be obtained through the exploitation of nongovernmental 

• sources in the United States is considerable and its quality • 

' could be very high if appropriate arrangements were made a,nd 

discrimination was employed, It was felt the vast number of 
organisations, institutions and individuals having foreign 
interests and knowledge represented a potential source of . 
intelligence that in many ways was superior to any other, 

'as it was felt that they were in a’ position to provide 

• information obtained from their foreign contacts and from the 

findings on their ov/n people abroad. .. • 

A further important source of information, the 
exploitation for intelligence purposes of foreign individuals 
and groups in the United States v/as also being developed. The 
report noted that these individuals and groups as well as 
.political refugees and former foreign government officials 
were often engaged in political activity with significant 
international implications. " * v • ' * V' ‘ - • • •- • •*.«.« . 

■ . CIA'and-other intelligence agencies had not developed 

- cbordinated.and effective policies and- procedures -for -the.. ..... 
exploitation of intelligence in this important field. The FBI, 
according to the report,..had a-..major . interest .in foreign 
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individuals and groups in the United States because of 
possible security implications. The-report indicated the 
FBI possessed considerable information concerning many 
individuals and groups but this information had been obtained 
primarily with security r°ther than intelligence considerations ’ 
in mind and was not normally given the kind of Interpretation 
or dissemination that intelligence required if it v/as to be 
properly used. It was also noted the FBI was, in cases where 
it had a security interest, reluctant on security grounds to 
have intelligence exploitation by outside agencies. The general 
result of this situation, according to the report, was that an 
important source of intelligence v/as not being fully exploited. - 

The report noted that the question of the 
exploitation for intelligence purposes of foreign groups and' 
individuals in the United States was a clear example v/here 
the Intelligence Advisory Committee, with the FBI being added 
,as a member, should establish principles and rules for 
coordination. 

In discussing the administr-sti ve handling of 
espionage and counterespionage matters within the CIA, the 
report noted the FBI v/as charged with all counterespionage 
responsibilities in the United States except those affecting 
personnel of the armed services. The Dulles Commission 
.recommended the counterespionage activities of CIA should be 
increased in scope and emphasis and that closer liaison in 
. this field should be established with the FBI. 


' ‘ The only effect the Dulles Report had on the FBI 

was its inclusion as a member of the Intelligence Advisory ••• 
Committee by amendment to HSCID Number 1 dated July. 7, 1949. 

e. Hoover Commission, 1948 and 1955 

Task forces of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government (Hoover Commission) 
conducted surveys of CIA operations from 1947 to 1949 (under F. 
Eberstadt) and from 1953 to 1955 (under General Mark Clark). 
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The Commission concerned itself principally with 
the efficiency with which CIA was fulfilling its statutory, 
missions of coordination, correlation, evaluation, and 
dissemination of the intelligence product of other Government 
agencies and departments. The Commission examined agency 
activity in light of the CIA primary mission of advising 
NSC and performing services and duties related to 
intelligence and national security as the NSC directed, 

(la) Eberstadt Task Force Report 

The results o± the first examination of CIA by the 
Hoover Commission were more or less apologetic in tone, 
emphasizing the soundness of directives setting up NSC and its 
direction of the Agency. The report pointed oul; however, 
that CIA and its parent, NSC, had had little time to actually 
implement the coordination necessary for leadership in the 
field. .The Task Force clearly defined its understanding of 
•the CIA mission as: ”...... coordinate intelligence activities 

of Federal agencies concerned with national security.” 

The duties of CIA were listed as: 

1. Advise National Security Council on national 
security intelligence activities of Federal departments and 
agencies. 

2. Recommend necessary coordination of such 
activities to-National Security Council. 

3. Correlate, evaluate and disseminate national 
security intelligence. 

4. Render intelligence services for other Federal 
'departments and agencies.” (62-88575~3 enclosure behind file.) 

In discussing the duties of the CIA the Task Force 
noted, ’’Under the statute CIA is entrusted with the performance 
of such.services of* common concern as the National Security 
Council shall determine. At present these include, apart from 
Scientific Intelligence, which is discussed separately: (a) 
maintenance of central indexes of report, records, and documents 
having intelligence value; (b) examination of foreign documents 
from which intelligence material is extracted and disseminated; 
(c) maintenance of central map facilities; (d) monitoring of 
foreign broadcasts; and (e) collection of the.information by 
clandestine means and counterespionage abroad,” 












In evaluating the operations and location of CIA 
counterespionage the Task Force commented as follows: 

"The counterespionage activities of CIA abroad appear 
properly integrated with CIA’s other clandestine operations. 
Although arguments have been made in favor of extending CIA’s 
authority to include responsibility for counterespionage in this 
Country, such an extension of jurisdiction does not a present 
appear justified. For one thing, • concentration of power over 
counterespionage activities at home in the hands of a Director 
of Central Intelligence responsible for espionage abroad might 
justifiably arouse public suspicion and opposition. Conceivably 
it could form the basis for a charge that a gestapo is in 
process of creating even though the power to arrest were 
specifically withheld. To transfer responsibility for domestic 
counterespionage from the FBI, which has an established 
organization and long tradition, to CIA, which is not equipped 
for the assignment, would probably create more problems than it 
would solve. It is doubtful whether the logical benefit of 
having one agency responsible for counterespionage throughout 
the world would justify the dislocation and confusion that such 
a transfer would inevftablv occasion." 

"CIA representatives have indicated that their present 
working liaison with FBI is satisfactory, but the Committee 
doubts that FBI-CIA relationships are completely adequate. The 
Director of FBI declined the Committee’s invitation to appear 
before it to discuss the CIA with the committee or its 
representatives on the ground that he knew too little of its 
activities." 

The groundwork for CIA acceptance was laid by the 
Committee recommendation and finding: "CIA is not now properly 
organized. Co-equal improvement in G~2, FBI, ONI, State 
Department, and other Government intelligence services is also 
essential. Spirit of teamwork must govern interagency 
intelligence relationships. CIA deserves and must have greater 
degree of acceptance and support from old-line intelligence 
-services than it.has had in the past." 

A pitch was made for a single agency controlling 
-..internal security, in .the Cpmmittee’s finding: "The committee 
believes that responsibility'for internal "security policies . 
should be immediately focused in one agency. A more thorough 
'study of the subject than any yet made must be prosecuted., - and 
"interagency frictions must be ended." It is noted that the 
committee commented elsewhere in its report: 
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"Detailed study of organization and activities of 
intelligence divisions of the Government, including CIA, is 
being made by a committee consisting of Messrs. Allen Dulles, 
William H. Jackson, and Mathias Correa, assisted by a staff 
of four directed by Mr. Robert Blum of the Office of 
Secretary of Defense." With this statement it may be assumed 
the Task Force excused omissions it may have made with the 
observation that the Dulles group was conducting almost the 
same survey carried on in the Hoover Commission so far as 
'■ ,CXA was involved. 

' (lb) Clark Task Force Report V- 

The Task Force headed by- General Mark Clark . ' 
submitted a Top Secret report dated in May, 1955, setting 
, forth results of the second Hoover Commission survey of the 

organization of CIA. The report pointed out the survey 
was of departments and agencies with entire or prime 
responsibility in the field of positive foreign intelligence 
as it pertains to national defense and security. It 
qualified- this survey when speaking of the FBI, noting 
survey was limited to survey of Bureau only to the extent 
. that it dealt in security intelligence. 

S.J 

Again the Hoover Commission through its Task 
Force pinned CIA jurisdiction down to the areas defined by statute, 
and emphasized the Agency was subordinate only to the National 

. Security Council in its coordination, correlation, dissemination 

and- collection of intelligence data. The Task Force noted 
that since CIA is charged with the over~all responsibility 
for coordinating the output of all intelligence forces, the 
Task Force was giving special attention to the work of that • • 
Agency. ' • 

In the Task Force Report a review of the FBI 
functions in the intelligence community was set forth. The 
• committee noted that the FBI had only limited activities in the 
. • . positive intelligence field but noted additionally that FBI 

functions in the current intelligence effort were of interest 
in order to fill out the intelligence'picture. 
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The' FBI was cited as one of the four members of 
the Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference (IIC), created 
by the NSC, approved by the President 3/23/49, to coordinate 
’’the investigation of all domestic espionage, counterespionage, 
sabotage, subversion, and other related matters affecting 
internal security,” 

i 

It was noted that the IIC charter did not disturb 
responsibilities of its member agencies but made mandatory 
action by those agencies deemed necessary to insure complete 
investigative coverage in compliance with the.needs of the 
IIC, which had full responsibility for coordination of the• 
investigation of all domestic espionage, counterespionage, 
et cetera, affecting internal security. 

The Committee stated, ’’The Central Intelligence 
Agency is, by law, excluded from duplicating the internal 
security functions of the FBI. However, the CIA does develop 
within and without the U. S., sources for foreign (positive) 
intelligence, and incidental thereto may develop leads as to 
subversive activities within this country. In such cases 
CIA through liaison gives its information to the FBI." 

A Task Force survey revealed, "Through the Central 
Intelligence Agency’s domestic field offices, contacts are 
.made on a highly selective basis with business concerns and 
-other nongovernmental agencies, as well as with previously 
cleared individuals who travel abroad . . . Under the 
provisions of DCID 7/1, each member of the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee is required to establish in Washington 
a focal office for the purpose of interviewing nongovernment 
visitors. . . Any visitors to these offices demonstrating 
good intelligence potential are referred to the CIA for further 
exploitation.” 

The Task Force noted that as far back as 1939 
President Roosevelt by executive order directed the FBI•to 
coordinate and conduct domestic counterintelligence activities, . 
In 1949, according to the Committee’s survey, the IIC was ■ 
formalized and by charter restricted to coordinating investi¬ 
gations in intelligence matters domestically. 
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In commenting on the role of the FBI the Committee 
further noted, "The Federal Bureau of Investigation, however, 
is the■recognized center of the domestic aspect of internal 
security including countorintolligonco within the United States 
and its possessions." 

Y/ith regard to the use and surfacing of sources, 
the Committee noted that CIA was not bound to disclose its 
sources; however, it commented on the excellent liaison 
system of the FBI which had overcome this restriction so far 
as internal security within the U. S. is concerned. "Now, 
as a matter of practice ‘-.he CIA usually refers domestic sources 
to the FBI, the only exception being where the source is to be 
used in foreign intelligence work by the CIA." In the area 
of defectors within this country, the Committee noted that 
the FBI will receive from CIA or by a direct interrogation of 
a CIA-controlled defector information which the defector may 
have concerning internal security. Persons v/ho defect within 
this country, on the other hand, were found to be under the 
cognizance of the FBI. Then the reverse of the above situation 
comes into play and CIA has access to the defector for developing 
leads in the foreign intelligence field,. The Committee 
commented, "It is the duty of the FBI to conduct investigations 
of all cases involving foreign nationals in the United States 
as set forth in the Delimitations Agreement." 

A review of the Commission report lends one important 
fact to our study of this subject matter. This was pointed 
,up by the membership of the various groups at the disposal 
of the National Security Council within the field of national 
intelligence. Ten subcommittees or working groups with member- • 
ship from separate departments or interested agencies acted 
in advisory capacities to the IAC parent committee. In each 
of these subcommittees the chairman was a representative of 
the Director of CIA and the working groups were individually 
serviced by a secretariat furnished by CIA. From the top- 
heavy alignment of CIA personnel in IAC and its working groups 
it was obvious in which direction advisory opinions would be 
slanted when dissenting matters were presented by the IAC and 
CIA to the NSC. 







£. The Doolittle Committee, 1954 


Xu July, 1954, we received information, from the 
White House that the President had appointed Lieutenant 
General James H. Doolittle to study in collaboration with 
the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) certain aspects of 
the national intelligence effort. By letter dated 
July 28, 1954, Sherman Adams, the Assistant to the President, 
requested that the Bureau brief General Doolittle’s group 
concerning the relationship that existed between the Bureau 
and CIA. We subsequently learned that at approximately the 
same time a survey would be conducted by the Hoover 
Commission under the chairmanship of General Mark Clark. 

We learned from Allen W. Dulles, Director of CIA, that the 
President strongly believed that General Clark should not 
permit the survey to get into CIA covert operations, 
particularly in the field of political and psychological 
warfare. The President had told Dulles that he'was selecting 
General Doolittle to study CIA’s covert operations. 

■General Doolittle’s group was briefed on / 

August 25, 1954, at which time the Bureau’s position in 
the intelligence field was described and the manner in 
which the Bureau transacted business with CIA was explained. 

In addition, certain constructive criticism concerning 
problems and conflicts experienced in dealing with CIA was 
furnished General Doolittle’s group. The following salient 
features of the criticism appear to bear on the current study: 

We were critical of a policy of the Office of 
Operations, CIA,which precluded that Division from 
identifying any of its sources in the United States when 
such sources possessed information bearing on' the internal 
security of the United States. The Office of Operations as 
of- 1954 collected foreign intelligence information in the '' 
United States from aliens, businessmen, and others, and 
'■periodically-would receive information of interest- to -the • • •• 
Bureau.' -Instance's arose "where the Bureau desired to ‘interview 
the original source but was' prevented from getting to the 





source by CIA policy. Y/e were of the opinion that CIA’s 
policy could be modified to allow us dix’ect accoss to 
the source in the United States when such was necessary. 

As of 1954, CIA had intorost in various 
organizations such as Radio Free Europe and others and 
from time to time the Bureau would get involved in 
investigation of organizations only to learn they were 
being supported or guided by CIA. Our opinion was that 
if w© had been appropriately notified of CIA’s interest 
considerable investigative time and manpower could have '/ 
been saved and in addition we would have been in a position 
to notify CIA when, anything of interest came to our 
attention. 

Concerning CIA investigations in the United 
States, we readily acknowledged CIA’s right to investi¬ 
gate its own applicants or consultants. Y/e did object 
to CIA’s undertaking any investigation in this country 
v/ hen the facts indicated the case was clearly within 
Bureau jurisdiction and pointed out that the Bureau had 
•■recently become involved in investigating an individual 
suspected of espionage activity. Y/e were in contact with 
CIA and had-solicited its help concerning certain aspects 
in the case but it was a few weeks before we learned CIA 
had conducted a very close investigation of this same 
' individual. Y/e made the observations .that close and open 
cooperation between the Bureau and CIA was- vital to the • 
•proper handling of espionage cases. 

The Bureau pointed out that as of 1954 it had 
received little or no significant- information concerning 
espionage'or sabotage agents coming, to the United States. 

Y/e excluded diplomatic personnel .in this matter but clearly 
indicated that CIA should be in a position to give us some 
-advance notification when spies were coming to this country 







Possibly this latter was the strongest criticism 
we had since we did not feel CIA with its resources and 
overseas contacts was performing one of its prime functions 
in the intelligence field; that is, identifying foroign 
illegals who are en routo to the United States. During our 
briefing of General Doolr'ttle's group, we described the 
Bureau's collection of intelligence information for the 
Interested Government agencies as a major operation. Our 
discharge of our intelligence operation concerning the 
Communist Party and Soviet and Satellite diplomats was 
explained in detail to the satisfaction of all personnel 
attending the briefing. 


General Doolittle asked for recommendations as to 
what could be done to improve CIA so' the Bureau would get 
better service. It' was suggested that corrective action be 
taken on the matters which had been criticized constructively; 
CIA should establish adequate coverage (although not 
specifically noted, this obviously regarded advance notice 
of foreign intelligence personnel coming to the United States) 
and finally CIA should transmit information developed in an 

Prior to submitting the report to.the President, 
General Doolittle expressed a desire to see Mr. Hoover, whom 
he regarded as the outstanding intelligence authority in the 
world.. The General visited the Director on October 5, 1954, 
during which visit CIA's operations were discussed and 
generally the points of the previous meeting were reiterated. 
General Doolittle felt the ideal solution would be to wipe out 
•CIA entirely and start all over again, but since this was 
impractical his committee would point out certain weaknesses 
and make certain recommendations and suggestions to the 
President for the correction of these weaknesses. 

We do not have the contents of General Doolittle's 
report and there is nothing to indicate an executive order 
was issued from it which in any way delineated the respective 
‘ jurisdiction of the Bureau or of CIA. . . ... . .... ... ..... 

g. . The'Joint. Study Group on Foreign Intelligence Activities 
- •• . of’ the'United States Government ■ ~ 'Tj ~ rrr- ' • • • 


Captioned report was prepared by the Study Group . 
and issued 12/15/60. The Group was under the chairmanship of 








Lyman B. Kirtkpatrick, Inspector General, Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA), acting as a representative of the Director of 
Central Intelligence (DCI). The,other four members of the 
Study Group represented the Department of State, Secretary of 
Defense, Bureau of the Budget, and the National Security' 
Council (NSC). j. 

The stated targets of examination by the Group •were 
organizational and management aspects within the intelligence . 
effort relating to all aspects of foreign intelligence. In 
the confines of these objectives the Bureau was not considered 
for examination by the Group in view of the Bureau's lack of 
operational jurisdiction in matters outside of this country. 

Mr. Belmont, acting for the Bureau, gave a briefing before the 
Group on'7/29/60 regarding the Bureau's relations with other 
United States intelligence agencies. There was no mention 
‘made of the Bureau in the report except in one of its 
recommendations relative to reorganization of the membership 
n of the United States Intelligence Board (USIB) which will be 
'"dealt with in more detail later. 

The 141 page report submitby the Group appeared 
to be apologetic in tone for any shortcomings of CIA. The 
reader obtains the definite impression the report was used as 
a sounding board for differences of opinion as to methods and 
administration for collection of foreign intelligence (overt 
and covert) abroad. 

• The main basis for conclusions and recommendations 
-made by the Group rested in delineation of duties of DCI as 
coordinator of intelligence as opposed to DCI secondary 
responsibility as head of CIA. The Group recognized service 
jealousies apparently resulting from refusal to accept the 
fact that DCI could control and coordinate intelligence effort 
without affording preferential treatment to CIA which was his 
operational and administrative arm. _ 

There is no reference in the report - to a clear 
. definition of CIA operational.responsibilities or jurisdiction 
within continental United States * 

The Group found that DCI through heads of missions 
abroad and designated DCI representatives in foreign countries 
had principal responsibility for control and coordination of 
foreign collection efforts. The CIA's operations abroad were 
recognized in almost all 43 of the Group's recommendations. 
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Recommendation number 17 emphasized that CIA 
should place emphasis on the establishment of unofficial 
cover throughout the world; recommendation number 20 was 
that CIA should increase intelligence support to unifiod and 
component commanders by direct dissemination from pertinent 
field stations. 

i 

The report noted that CIA's main requirements 
problem related to clandestine collection and concerned 
the great, number of requirements served on the Agency. . , 


The main tone of the report was that greater 
cooperation was required between the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(JCS), Department of State, and CIA in carrying out foreign 
intelligence collection missions. The recommendations of 
the Group were all directed toward this end and had no 
bearing on internal espionage or counterespionage activities 
within the United States. 


In commenting on the coordination duties of the 
DCI, the Group pointed out that USIB had been officially 
directed to "establish policies and develop programs for 
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DCI is authorized to make such surveys of departmental 
intelligence activities or the various departments and 
agencies as he may deem necessary in connection with his 
duty to advise the NSC and coordinate the intelligence effort 
of the United States." The report interpreted these official 
directions to indicate that USIB should assume a greater 
proportion of the actual direction and control of the 
intelligence community of which the Bureau was noted to be 
a member. 


To strengthen USIB position as a director, 
coordinator, and controller of intelligence effort, the 
Group recommended (recommendation number 30) that the USIB 
should be reduced to four members'who should be the DCI 
(chairman) and representatives of Secretary of State, Secretary 
of Defense, and Joint Chiefs of Staff. The FBI and the Atomic 
Energy Commission would be relegated to ad hoc representation 
'on the Board. 










It should be noted in considering the proposed 
change of XISIB membership that the Bureau was a member of 
six of the twenty-six subcommittees which formed the committee 
make-up of the USIB, 

Memorandum January 10, 1961, Mr; Belmont to 
Mr, Parsons outlined the proposed USIB membership change 
for the Director, It recommended that Bureau make no issue 
of the proposed recommendation. The Director underlined 
a passage of the memorandum which stated "In one sense of 
the word it could be argued the FBI would lose prestige 
by changing from a regular member to an ad hoc member.'’ 

The Director approved the recommendation of the memorandum 
with the following notation: "O.K. but I am not enthusiastic 
about the change of our status. H." Our status, however, was 
not changed and the Bureau has continued to hold full member¬ 
ship on the Board. 

In brief, the Joint Study Group Report noted that 
the majority of the recommendations of the Study Group had 
been favorably received by the intelligence community in 
that positive action had been taken to place most of them 
in effect. Many of the recommendations of the Group were 
felt to have been met by the creation of the Defense 
Intelligence Agency (DIA) which acted as a coordinator and 
overseer of the intelligence effort of the Joint Chiefs 
■of Staff. There is no comment made in this report which 
would bear on our present survey of CIA jurisdiction or 
activities within the United States in conflict with our own 
jurisdictional and investigative interests. The only • 
reference to the Bureau.in this latter report was as 
previously mentioned in the comment relative to reorganisation 
of the membership of the US IB. , ; V - 


5. • Responsibilities of the FBI 
■ a. Laws and- Directives 


No information has been developed with respect to • 
any laws passed or directives issued specifically delegating 
to the .FBI responsibilities for the positive acquisition of 
foreign intelligence in the United States. As has been^set 












forth above under the caption, "The History of Fore'lgn Intelligence 
Collection in the United States *» Prior to World War II," 

President Roosevelt conducted certain conferences following 
which he issued instructions with regard to investigations of 
fascist and communist activities in the United States• Those 
investigations were to be for intelligence purposes. For the 
most part, they took on a counterintelligence'aspect; however, 
during the course of .them foreign intelligence information was • 
developed either as an outgrowth of investigative activity or 
through the conducting of technical surveillances. 

We found no record regarding the designation of the 
FBI as the agency responsible for collection of foreign intelligence 
information in' the United States as of the time the Office of 
Coordinator of Information was created on 7/11/41, Neither did 
we find any record indicating such responsibility had been 
delegated to any other agency, . 


h. Requests From Other Agencies 


From time to time the Bureau has received specific 

























' ( Intelligence is distinguished from the Director of Central 

Intelligence Agency (CIA) in that the Director of Central 
Intelligence as Chairman of the United States Intelligence 
Board is considered the President’s principal advisor on 
foreign intelligence. Membership on the United Statos 
Intelligence Board consists of the Director of Intelligence 
and Research, Department of State; the Deputy Director of CIA; 
the Director of the Defense Intelligence Agency; the Director 
of the National Security Agency; the Assistant General Manager • 

■ for Administration, Atomic E nergy Commission, and the Assistant 
Director of the FBI, The primary responsibility of the USIB 

is the coordination of intelligence activities. In this 
regard, USIB’s major effort is concerned with the preparation 
and approval of National Intelligence Estimates (N-IE) for use 
by policy makers, 

- .As a rule, the Bureau does not participate in the' 

■ preparation of NIE's inasmuch as the subject matter is usually 
outside the jurisdiction of this Bureau, We have in the past. 

"participated in some selective NIE’s such as certain estimates 
on Cuba, world communism, the clandestine introduction of 
• nuclear weapons into the United States and on the Dominican 

Republic. - 

'k.J, ■ As part of its staffing procedure, USIB has 

created numerous committees in some of which the Bureau 
maintains membership. The USIB committees on which the 
Bureau has representation are the Technical Surveillance 
• Countermeasures Committee, the Signal Intelligence Committee, 
the Interagency Defector Committee, the Watch Committee, the 
Joint Atomic Energy Intelligence Committee, the Guided Missile 
Astronautics Intelligence Committee, the Security Committee, 
and the Committee on Documentation, As a general rule, 
attendance at Committee sessions is handled by the Liaison 
Section. Attendance at meetings is in the main restricted to 
the Interagency Defector Committee, the Watch Committee, the 

• Security Committee, the Technical Surveillance Countermeasures 

• Committee and the Committee on Documentation.; The Bureau has 

■ , a primary interest in the business of these five committees. 

All decisions made by these committees, which are subsequently 
' approved by the USIB, are the subject of individual memoranda . 
submitted to the Director for his approval. 
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Over the years, consideration has been given to 
the Bureau's withdrawing its membership from USIB. On each 
occasion the Director has chosen to have the Bureau retain 
its membership on the Board. The last such occasion occurred 
in 1964 during the period when John McCone was Chairman of 
the United States Intelligence Board. At that time, the military 
services were removed from membership on the Board and replaced 
by the Defense Intelligence Agency. At the time, Mr. Belmont, 
then Assistant to the Director, orally discussed with the 
Director the possibility of the Bureau's withdrawing from the 
USIB. The Director’s comments were that we would not request 
removal from membership on the Board but would withdraw our 
membership only if so requested by the Director of Central 
Intelligence in his role as Chairman of the USIB. The Bureau’s 
withdrawal would, of course, require action on the part of 
the National Security Council. 

« d. The President's Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board (PFIAB) 

This group was originally organized in January, 1956, 
as the President’s Boax‘d of Consultants on Pcrcigr. Intelligence 
Activity. Its primary function at that time was to review 
periodically the Government's foreign intelligence efforts 
with specific emphasis on the operations of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. It was established as a result of 
recommendations by the Hoover Commission. In the later years 
*• of the Eisenhower Administration the activity of the group 
,fell off and it was re-organized in its present form with-the 
advent of the Kennedy Administration. 

Our relationship with this Board has historically 
been one of informal liaison in view of the fact that the 
■’ primary function of the Board is concerned with foreign 
-• intelligence. There have been occasions where representatives 
of the Bureau briefed individual members and/or panels of 
the Board concerning our jurisdiction, techniques and 
accomplishments in.the intelligence field. -These briefings 
have been received with a receptive and sympathetic attitude. . 
Our main concern in following the activities of this Board 
has been' to assure that the Central'Intelligence Agency does 
not encroach upon our jurisdiction and upon the functions of 
the various intelligence communities in which we hold membership 
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The case involving Army Sergeant Jack E. Dunlap, 
a former employee of the National Security Agency who was 
a Soviet espionage agent, was thoroughly reviewod by the 
present.PFIAB in view of the most serious ramifications it 
presented. This case concerned the penetration by the 
Soviets of the National Security Agency. The report which 
emanated from the PFIAB study included proposals which affect 
the responsibilities and activities of several agencies within 
the intelligence community. All of the twenty-one recommendations, 
of the Board dealt with various aspects of achieving a 
strengthened counterintelligence capability to guard against 
penetration of our security establishments by hostile intelli¬ 
gence agencies. Nineteen of the recommendations of the Board 
were approved by the President and three of these related 
directly to Bureau activity.- They are as follows: • 

#18: "That steps be taken to assure that the 

Federal Bureau of Investigation has adequate 
agent resources to effect the required domestic 
counterintelligence coverage of both bloc and 
nonb'loc official installations and personnel who ' 
may he engaged in iulelllgenee and related 
activities inimical to the national security.'* ' " _ • 

#19: "That the policies of the Department of ■ 

State with respect to authorizing technical 
coverage (use of wiretapping and listening 
devices) by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
- of foreign official: installations and personnel 

in this country be re-examined with a -view to v ' 

liberalization to the extent necessary to provide * - 
the counterintelligence coverage required in the 
interest of national security." '• i, 

\ #20: "That, in future, when consideration is . 

• ■ given to exchanging detected Soviet-bloc intelli- 

• gence agents for imprisoned American personnel in 

bloc countries, advance consultations be held with 
-‘^ central-'Intelligence Agency and the Federal Bureau • ... ......... 

of Investigation to assure that adequate attention 
v, f ,vv is given all- intelligence aspects of such proposed 
exchanges' in the interest of the national security, 
weighed against the political gains to be achieved." 








The Director’s Stand Over the Years 


The Director’s stand over the years with respect 
to Jurisdiction concerning foreign intelligence matters 
within the United States is reflected in numerous comments 
he has made dating back to the days when the Central 
Intelligence Group .(CIG) was being formed. 

In June, 1946, General Vandenberg, then head of 
CIG, sent a memorandum to the Director proposing that the. 
National Intelligence Authority issue a directive extending 
the powers and duties of the Director of Central Intelligence, 
which position General Vandenberg occupied. The memorandum 
was analyzed on June 21, 1946, in a memorandum from C. H. 

Carson to D. M. Ladd in which it was pointed out that it 
was inevitable'that CIG must enter into the domestic 
picture because of sources of foreign intelligence in that 
field. An addendum was placed on the memorandum by Mr. Edward A« 
Tamm and Mr. C. A. Tolson which was followed by comments by 
the Director which is most pertinent to the subject matter, 
under discussion. The addendum read: ' .... 

"Mr, Tolson and Mr. Tamm do not concur with 
. . the conclusion expressed in this memorandum that . . ' 

’It is inevitable that the Central Intelligence 
Group must enter into the domestic field picture . 

■insofar as intelligence'is concerned because of •' 

the sources of foreign intelligence existing in • ' 

. • . that field.’ They feel that a coordinated pro¬ 
gram for the exchange of information between the 
Central Intelligence Authority and the FBI, ? ■ '' 

.permitting a free and comprehensive exchange of 
information in matters of mutual interest, will 
enable the Bureau to work in the domestic field 
without interference from the Central Intelligence 
Authority in the same manner that the Bureau works, 
for example, with local police departments or other 
..... . governmental agencies within defined jurisdictional. 
lines. We believe that the attached letter to ’■ 

■General Vandenberg is satisfactory\w.‘.. ‘ • 

; ••• . . 

''The Director commented as follows: 


I am.not as optimistic as are Tolson & Tamm. 
'“T think it is inevitable that there' will' : be"h' v *~- i 
collision with CIG over our domestic jurisdiction 
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or rather their expansion into it on intelligence 
matters. It ought not occur but this new memo . 
of CIG shows how greedy it is. It is the 
Donovan plan almost in toto & is being slyly 
put over. It means we must zealously guard our 
domestic jurisdiction & not yield an inch & be / 
ever alert to resist any encroachment.” 


On March 27, 1953, the Director testified before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations. In response to a question 
from Senator McCarran concerning liaison between FBI and CIA, 
the Director stated: "There is close liaison. CIA has 
exclusive jurisdiction abroad for intelligence. We have 
exclusive jurisdiction within the United States. We maintain 
continuous liaison with CIA Headquarters in Washington through 
a liaison representative of our Bureau in order to facilitate 
the transmission of material from them to us and from our 
service to them." 



In October, 1958, CIA approached us requesting 
our concurrence in CIA’s establishing physical and technical 
■ surveillance in the United States on the {brother of the then 
current■ruler of Yemeni CIA had an operational interest in 
this individual. By memorandum it was recommended that the 
Bureau not become involved in this CIA operation and that CIA 
be informed that this would not establish a precedent for 
approval of future CIA activities in the United States. 
Responsive to continuing to present problems, the Director 
noted: "This is an understatement particularly if we are 

going to adopt a macaroni backbone attitude instead of standing 
up forthrightly for our rights and jurisdiction." 


. . r~ — CIA, in April, 1959, advised us that one of its 

|_EgyptianJsources would be visiting the United States, and 
requested our concurrence in CIA's establishing coverage 
I ' • - including technical surveillance. It was recommended we stay 

j ’ out of this matter and inform CIA that this was not to be 

I . . construed as a precedent for approval of future CIA counter- 

• • intelligence activity in the United States. The Director 

! commented on the memorandum: "The trend has gone so far we 

! have become nothing but a rubber stamp for CIA yet they won't 

j even allow us to perform liaison functions abroad much less 

i •••• - . operational ones." : ■. • - . 
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In January, 1960, CIA agreed to comply with - . 

conditions imposed by"the Bureau with regard to developing 
positive intelligence information through contacts between 
U. S. residents and visitors from Iron Curtain countries, 

CIA agreod to contact us first before promoting such 
associations. In March, 1960, CIA inquired if it might obtain 
Bureau clearance at the field level for such contacts in the 
interest of expodioncy. Mr, Tolson noted: "More and more we 
are agreeing to CIA operations in the U. S. I am opposed 
to this relaxation, \‘le can exercise better control here than 
through our field offices.” The Director added: ”1 share 
■ Tolson*s views.” CIA was advised clearance was to be obtained . 
through Bureau headquarters. .. . 


fTnatol^ofttzyn^ 


in December, 1 961 
penetration of 


__ -a Soviet, defected'in Finland 

96l7 and furnished information alleging 
Amfe] 


?rican intelligence. One Serge Karlow, a- 


CIA officer, was developed as a suspect. On 2/9/62, we took 
over the investigation. On 2/26/62, Sheffield Edwards, then 
CIA Director of Security, admitted CIA had had technical 
coverage on Karlow from February, 1961 to 2/9/62. Edwards'' 
claimed his reluctance to tell us of this situation earlier 


because of obvious possible jeopardy to prosecution, plus 
embarrassment to his Agency should the Bureau raise an 
objection to CIA’s maintaining such coverage. The Director 
noted: ”1 only wish we would eventually realize CIA can 
never be depended upon to deal forthrightly with us. Certainly 
my skepticism isn’t based on prejudice nor suspicion but on 
specific instances all too many in number. Yet there exists 
wistful belief that ’the leopard has changed his spots’.” 


In April, 1962, we received information on a 
strictly confidential basis from Jay Sourwine of the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee to the effect that an 
unidentified CIA representative had talked to Senator Eastland 
concerning an alleged move to place CIA in charge of- all 
intelligence-gathering operations for the Government — to 
include Soviet espionage in the U. S. The Director noted: 

”1 am not surprised at the above alleged effort. There is no 
doubt in many quarters a desire to eliminate the FBI in 
dealing with espionage and subversion for we are a thorn not 
"only in the side of communists but also the ADA and Fabian 
Socialists. CIA which failed again and again to, know what 
is actually going on abroad could be counted upon to blunder 
. the same way in the USA.” . . 


u . 
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In April, 1963, we received information indicating 
that CIA Director John McCone was considering expansion of 
CIA operations in the United States — specifically intelligence 
coverage and the development of sources in this country. The 
Director made a note on the memorandum recording this: "McCone 
is trying to do another 'Donovan. t If he injects himself into 
the U. S,, the FBI gets out. Too many cooks spoil the broth." 

In December, 1963, the Director inquired as to the 
nature and extent of intelligence operations wherein CIA had 
established contact with a diplomat, operated him in the U. S. 
with our coordination, and continued to operate him upon his 
having departed this country. Four such cases were cited. On 
the memorandum, the Director noted: "I have little confidence 
in CIA abiding by agreements if it serves its purpose better 
not to do so." 


In January, 1964, CIA advised us it had reorganized 
-its activities in the U. S. The Domestic Operations Division, 
CIA, had established field offices in this country under 
appropriate cover. A memorandum was prepared describing the 


history ox CIA operations in the U.-S. and recommending action 


designed to protect our interests. A letter went to CIA with 
ground rules which the Bureau expected CIA to follow in all 


matters requiring coordination. The Director noted; "OK, but 
I hope you are not being taken in. I can't forget CIA 


withholding the French espionage activities in the U. S. nor 


the false story concerning Oswald’s trip to Mexico City, only 
to mention two of their instances of double dealing." 


The New York Office, by letter 2/14/64', set forth 
its observations concerning a briefing given that office on the 
matter of CIA operations in the U. S. The Director commented: 
"I think this domestic operations expansion of CIA is very 
.dangerous and will inevitably ’muddy' the waters." 


In May, 1964, the Bureau reconsidered its stand 
with respect to permitting CIA to approach sources at foreign 
establishments in the. United States, for intelligence purposes. 
The following policy was proposed and subsequently approved: 

(1) Where there was no indication a source would 
be leaving the United States, we would deny CIA clearance 
for contact until we had fully .explored the person’s 
potential for our own purposes. If we decided we had no 
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interest and CIA contact would not jeopardise any FBI 

■ investigations, we would grant CIA approval to proceed 
with its contact with proviso we be kept informed of 
information developed of possible interest to us, 

(2) Where it appeared source would be returning 
to a foreign country shortly we would normally grant 

.CIA clearance for preliminary contact with proviso we 

■ be kept informed of results. We reserved the right to 
tali© direct access to the source as our needs required. 

(3) Where there was an overlapping of interests 
• and source expected to continue in United States for 

fairly extended period of time, in those instances where 
CIA had entree and no Bureau investigation would be 
jeopardized, we would permit CIA to explore matter and 
make preliminary contact keeping us advised of progress 
and getting our specific clearance before a direct 
recruitment approach; however, where factors indicated 
it would be to best Bureau interests to operate source, 
we would undertake the recruitment and keep CIA advised 
of information of interest to that Agency. 

'When these matters were submitted for approval 
Mr. Tolson commented, "Looks okay, but v/e will have to watch 
this very closely," The Director concurred in Mr, Tolson®s 
remark. • • • • • • . .. v•' • • : 
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THE NEED AND THE POTENTIAL FOR 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE IN THE P, S, 

In 3.941, the U, S. allegedly had in its 
possession practically all of the foreign intelligence 
it needed regarding military and strategic targets in 
Japan. The information was scattered among various 
individuals who had personal knowledge or was located 
in libraries, various Government agencies, private 
business firms, institutions, et cetera. Tragically, 
the U, S. Government did not have any mechanism to 
collect, record and evaluate such information. 
Intelligence was badly needed in 1941, and we paid 
dearly in lives and financial resources to accomplish 
certain missions because the information was >not 
readily available. 


Today, the need for foreign intelligence is 
greater than ever. The stakes of foreign policy have 
never been higher. The U. S., being a dominating world 
power, has assumed vast responsibilities enmeshed in 
delicate political situations throughout the world. ■ . 

. The ever-existing threat of an atomic war with communist ■ 
countries demands a continuing acquirement ef knowledge 
so thatpolicies and courses of action can be designed 
in the most effective manner possible. The information 
needed applies to numerous fields of activity, a major 
area being scientific research and development,' In this 
connection, the revolutionary break-throughs in the •• 
scientific category are occurring with unusually high 
frequency, and if the U. S. is to remain in the 
forefront, it is absolutely necessary that we obtain 
an accurate evaluation of the enemy’s capabilities and - 
intentions. We have been fortunate to collect high- 
quality positive intelligence through sophisticated 
collection methods, i.e high altitude photography and 
research in this area is proceeding at an accelerated 
pace.. Nevertheless, electronic gadgets and machines . • 
will never produce all that is required. We still need 
supplementary coverage on a heavy scale, and the human 
being still continues to be a vital source of information. 
The individual talks and volunteers information. He talks 
and his statements are intercepted. All of this produces 
valuable increments of intelligence. The individual can 
still provide badly needed data either through his / . 
voluntary contribution or through his' unwitting divulging 





■/ 


of intelligence. The importance of the individual 
is further emphasized when we realize that as each 
sophisticated collection technique is introduced, 
science also introduces newly designed countertochniquos 
of covering, protecting, and camouflaging important 
assets. In essence, technology eventually hits an 
inpenetrable or leveling~o£f depth. . , y • 

Foreign intelligence is not geographically 
restricted. Information regarding Chinese Communists 
can be obtained anywhere in the world, and even if it 
is of a fragmentary nature, the data can be of 
significant value. The demand for information is 
heavy and is sought by every agency in the Government. . 
Because of this, it has been necessary for the 
U. S. Government to map a program of collection on 
a priority basis. This has been done through the 
creation of a committee which is attached to the 
U. S. Intelligence Board. The committee maintains 
a list of priorities on a current basis, A recent 
list of guidelines for the collection of foreign 
intelligence pertaining to scientific affairs in 
Communist China included approximately 170 items, 
i. e ./jLong-range planning of Communist China in the 
nuclear field; nature of research in oceanography; 
computer capabilities of Shantung University; climate 
modification and cloud physics research; development 
of meteorological rockets; development of nuclear 
weapons; location of uranium refineries; strength 
of Naval forces; intentions along the Sino-Indian 
border; types of equ ipment being supplied to Laos 
and North Vietn amVj 

In the U. S. proper, the sources of foreign 
intelligence are voluminous. Most of these sources 
overtly provide information through newspapers, 
scientific publications, libraries, tourists, visiting 
professors and students, journalists, and immigrants. 
The compilation, collation, analysis, and reporting 
of such information involves an extensive program 
and, needless to say, the U. S. today does not have 
the capability of tapping all available sources on 
a current basis. • * 
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Fox* the purpose of this paper , we are 
thinking about the search for knowledge considered 
vital for national'survival. One could suggest 
that clandestine collection of intelligence is 
overemphasized and that oux- Government could readily 
protect its interests through overt collection and 
the employment of our best analysts and evaluators. 

If we take this approach, we may as well discount 
the importance -of the Bureau's activities in the 
counterintelligence field, which essentially are • 
of a clandestine nature and which have produced time 
•and again vital intelligence. We, therefore, must • 
move on the assumption that the clandestine 
collection of foreign intelligence is very definitely 
a most necessary element of our over-all intelligence 
capabilities, , 

In addition to the overt sources, there 
exists a rich potential in the U. S. among the foreign 
diplomatic establishments including the U. N., the 
officials of foreign governments, and visitors such 
as students, professors, and scientists, A certain 
amount of information from such sources can foe 
obtained in an overt fashion, but the high quality 
data is normally acquired through clandestine means. 

This can be done through technical- monitoring, 
development of live sources, access to records, 
files, et cetera. There are approximately 10,000 
foreign officials in the U. S, assigned to embassies, 
consulates, trade missions, U. N., and other 
international organizations. This excludes 
dependents. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1965, 38,544 foreign government officials visited 
the U. S.; about 1500 of these came from communist-bloc 
countries. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 
approximately 50,000 foreign students came to the U. S.j 
733 of these came from the communist bloc. During the 
same fiscal year,’ there were 2,075,967 visitors from 
all countries. Everyone of the foregoing is a potential 
source of foreign intelligence. As can be readily 
accepted, the U. S. Government does not have a capa¬ 
bility of assessing each and ©very one of these sources 
for foreign intelligence. We can say at this point 
that the FBI and CIA are just scratching the surface. 

It is recognized that a program designed to assess 
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or attempt to recruit each potential source would be 
out of the question. Such a massive under talcing would 
not be compatible with U. S. Government foreign policy* 
There' is' no question that there must be selectivity of 
a judicious and prudent nature. _ \ « 


Since the U. S. is such a major power, 
V/ashington, D. C i is the center of diplomatic activity 
involving practically all foreign nations. The location 
of the U. N. in New York City presents us with another 
area of intensified activity. Most countries send their 
most able diplomats .to the U. S. so we are confronted 
with hundreds of highly talented people. The day-to-day 
activities in diplomatic establishments, conferences, 
meetings, negotiations, liaison between countries, all • 
create a tremendous reservoir of foreign intelligence 
potential. . . _ j;- V, 








\ CURRENT CAPABILITIES OP CIA IN 

THE FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE COLLECTION . .. 

' FIELD IN THE UNITED STATES . X 1 

—- \ 

In order that thor© may not b© axiy 

misunderstanding regarding CIA's capabilities to 
collect foreign intelligence in the Unit-ed ^States, 

■! • . wo should first clarify that one of the components 

. of the Agency which has offices in the United States 
does not engage in this particular activity. 

The Office of Security, which is responsible for 
personnel and physical security, maintains several 
offices in the United States under authorized 
Treasury Department cover. Personnel of this 
office conduct investigations of applicants, firms 
or individuals who may be utilized by CIA on 
a contract basis to support intelligence operations 
overseas. 

The overt collection of intelligence by 
CIA is handled by the Domestic Contact Service (DCS) 

(fox-merly called Contact Division) „ > ’ CIA estimates . ' 
that DCS has a capability of tapping approximately 

15 per cent of the total potential of intelligence in . 

v..J the U. S. This Division has 18 field offices and 

16 resident agencies in the United States, and each . 
office is openly identified as being connected with 
CIA. Personnel totaling approximately 140 carry CIA 
credentials. The Division regularly has a number of 

• officers from the various military services who are 
• assigned to this Division on a temporary basis. 

‘ These military officers concentrate on the collection 

of that foreign intelligence which relates to the 
immediate United States military needs. The personnel 
of DCS interview aliens, tourists, officials of 
import-export firms, students, scientists, and the 
information collected covers a very broad spectrum in 
the positive intelligence category. DCS-claims to have 
contact with about 7200 organizations, institutions, or 
-j' businesses and has approximately 60,000 contacts or 
' sources of information. The information is reported in 

. the form of “Information Reports," which is disseminated 

throughout the intelligence community. During/1965, 
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DCS disseminated 26,000 such reports, DCS does not 
have any responsibilities in the clandestine collection 
of intelligence, and in that sense it is very • 
specifically not operational, DCS definitely cannot 
engage in any activity of an intornal security nature, 
and within CIA it is clearly understood that DCS-is" 
not to be operational under any circumstances, \ 

DCS has been tho subject of some controversy within 
CIA, There is one school of thought which maintains 
that DCS should be an appendage of the Deputy Director 
of Plans, who is responsible for all clandestine 
operations. The other school which has prevailed 
holds to the line that DCS should be separate and-, 
continue under the supervision of the Deputy Director - ■ 
of Intelligence (DDI), This situation not only has 
caused headaches for CIA but also for the Bureau because 
of situations which arise where the "left hand does not 
know what the right hand is doing," 

DCS is essentially carrying out CIA's 
responsibilities emanating from National Security Council 
Intelligence Directive (NSCID) No, 2 which has its roots 
in a similar directive issued under tho National 
Intelligence Authority in 1946, It has been in business 
for approximately twenty years. Per agreement, DCS 
cannot interview an alien without first clearing v/ith 
the Bureau.. This is done on a daily basis. With regard 
to American citizens. Bureau approval is not required 
unless the Bureau has indicated a prior interest in the 
individual; however, DCS nevertheless submits name 
checks on Americans, and if it so happens that the 
subject of such an inquiry is a Bureau source or 
involved in a Bureau investigation, we are in a position 
to move to protect our interests. It should be noted 
that although.DCS is engaged primarily in positive 
intelligence collection, it is required to be.on the 
alert for sources who possibly might be useful to CIA’s 
clandestine operations. Por example, if-DCS encounters 
an alien who can be utilized in an overseas operation, 
v the lead is passed on to the appropriate division. - . 

.At the present time, DCS alerts the newly created 
.Domestic Operations Division (explained below) regarding 
potential sources, • • ■ -• • - •- 

• Our current controls with regard to DCS are . 
functioning efficiently. We regularly examine the 







x status of this relationship, and we periodically 

make adjustments in order to make certain there 
• is no "freewheeling" and to take.advantage of the ; 
information which DCS gains, and which is of interest 
to the Buroau. For•example, we are currently working 
out arrangements where our field offices can contact 
the local DCS offices concerning Chinese aliens whd 
might be of interest to us either as subjects for 
investigation or as potential.informants. This liaison 
at the field level was deemed desirable so that we 
could got information at the "horse f s mouth" rather 
than wait for a reply from CIA headquarters, which is 
often prolonged and, when transmitted, is sometimes 
stripped of pieces of information. This occurs 
because of the involved and sometimes complicated 
maze of bureaucratic compartmentation within CIAi 

In the latter part of 1963, CIA created its 
„ • Domestic Operations Division (DOD), which was to be 

' responsible for any clandestine development of sources 
in the United States. Prior to the establishment of 
this Division, Cl* activity in this field was managed 
from each individual area division at Washington 
> . . • • headquarters. The pressing need for more clandestine 

v_y\ sources, coupled with the recognition of the vast 

potential in the United States, prompted CIA to create 
a new division which would be responsible for all of 
the area division interests. DOD has headquarters 
at Washington, D. C., and currently has field offices 
at New York City, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 

Los Angeles, Honolulu, and Washington, D. C., proper. 
Approximately 40 intelligence officers are assigned to 
the task of engaging in assessment and/or recruitment 
• of positive intelligence sources, primarily in the 
diplomatic field. Some of the personnel are assigned 
to the handling of firms or organizations which may 
be supporting certain CIA operations abroad. DOD personnel 
in the field operate under authorized Department of Defense 
cover. The heads of these field offices are known to us, 
and we have established a satisfactory liaison area at 
the field level. 

DOD is also responsible for the handling of 
CIA agents (informants) who have been recruited abroad 
and who come to the United States for assignments either 
on a temporary basis or for the duration of a normal • 
diplomatic assignment. 
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The creation of DOB within CIA was and still 
is a somewhat controversial Agency subject,, DCS saw 
DOD as an interfering element. The area desks were 
reluctant to have a new division to take over their 
' agents. Some of tho BOD personnel aro vory capable 
and seasoned intelligence officers. Many of thenhare 
considered of mediocre capability;, and there is \ 
a frequent rumor that other CIA divisions send their 
misfits to DOD,' From CIA ? s standpoint there appears 
to be a definite need for a much stronger team within BOD. 

Theoretically, DOD is required to be on the 
alert for all potential sources who can be used by CIA 
in its intelligence operations, and the approach is 
basically one of a long-range nature, DOD is required 
to make use of-all leads emanating from fellow employees 
who may have developed social contacts or associations 
with foreigners abroad or who might meet potential . 
sources in the United States, Since CIA personnel 
' operate under diplomatic cover when abroad, they do get 
the opportunity to move in diplomatic circles. Similarly, 
undercover agen+.s of CTA traveling throughout the world 
also make contacts which offer potential exploitation If 
and when the target stops in the United States, 

Since January, 1964, when DOD actually began 
moving, it has recruited approximately ten individuals 
in the diplomatic field. Most of these were in the 
noncommunist-bloc area. All of those recruited appear 
to have been in a fairly low-level category. All of them 
were career diplomats, and there was no evidence that 
the individuals were connected with any intelligence 
service. 


In addition to the activities of DCS and DOD, 
there is a certain amount of CIA operational movements 
which do not fall under either of the foregoing divisions. 
One example is the CIA base in Miami which was set up 
for CIA f s operations directed against the Cuban Government. 
This base is used for the training and dispatching of 
agents into Cuba and to some extent into other countries 
in the Caribbean, particularly the Dominican Republic. 

This base is directly responsible to the Western 
Hemisphere Division of CIA, which could be called the 
Latin American Division. . 4 
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CIA also becomes Involved in political and - 

psychological warfare type of programs directed against 
targets in foreign countries. The Agency broadly refers 
to this activity as' "covert action." The programs are 
ossontially dosignod to influence individuals, organizations • 
or governments through various news media, and this will 
include the utilization of "agents of influence." Ms 
activity falls under the International Organizations \ 

Division (IOD)- of CIA, which has no responsibility to 
collect information. IOD does use people in the 
United States to help implement tbe overseas programs. 

Quite often the Agency uses cutouts or covers for such 
.an operation. Although IOD does not engage in intelligence 
collection, it is a CIA division which should be kept in 
mind, sine© its activities quit© often will be tangent to 
matters of interest to the Bureau. Bor example, IOD 
becomes involved in the World Youth Festival, where its 
objective is to neutralize communist influence. We, of 
course, have had an interest in the Festival because of the 
participation of Americans, including members of the CPUSA. 
Theoretically, IOD is required to coordinate closely with 
other appropriate components of CIA. We do not believe 
that this coordination has seen effective enough. 

v J . There is no doubt that there are individuals 

in CIA who aspire to broaden the Agency’s operational 
activities in the United States. Such individuals would 
like to see an arrangement similar to one currently in 
force in England where MI-6 has a free hand to assess and 
recruit all foreigners, including diplomats, where there 
is no evidence that they are engaged in intelligence 
activity. If such evidence is obtained, MI-6 is required 
to coordinate with MI-5. There are people in CIA who 
would like to see similar machinery and in addition would 
want the freedom to conduct certain investigations and 
maybe even institute technical surveillances. 

In summary, CIA so far has a very limited 
capability to recruit foreign diplomatic sources in the 
. united States,' but the Agency-appears---to-have--done fairly--.- = ■ 

well with a relatively small staff; however, it can be 
anticipated that this capability will increase. CIA’s 
effectiveness will probably be adversely affected for 
‘some time to come because of the Agency’s well-known 
'*■ 1 deficiencies, such as lack of discipline, loose admin-.- • 

- . is.tration, and lack of skilled and talented personnel.- 
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F. CURRENT CAPABILITIES OF THE FBI 


1. Manpower Being Devoted l 

It is most difficult to Igive any specific figures as to 
how much manpower the FBI is currently devoting strictly to 
foreign intelligence collection, separate and apart from the 
Bureau's internal security \nd counterintelligence functions. 

Much of the foreign intelligence developed by .the Bureau is\an 
outgrowth of our internal security investigations and cannot\be 
neater separated in terms of manpower or time. 

A substantial amount of our foreign intelligence activity 
is concentrated in two offices where most of the diplomatic 
establishments in the United States are located; namely, New York 
and Washington Field. Both offices were requested to furnish 
estimates as to how much manpower is being allocated to foreign 
intelligence matters,■including both live sources developed and 
technical coverage.. In both cases, the estimates provided were 
highly tentative and both c !fices stress that manpower commitments 
in this area fluctuate widely from week to week depending on 
international politics and other unpredictable factors. For 
instance, during the ..Cuban missile crisis of 1962, both offices 
greatly increased their normal manpower commitment to the develop¬ 
ment oi current forexgn intelligence. The present - Dominican crisis 
which involves production of foreign intelligence to a large extent 
represents another "abnormal" situation. 

However, for what it is worth, WFO and New York have 
estimated that at. the present time they are allocating approxi¬ 
mately 35 Agents and 20 clerical employees to the full time task ' 
of foreign intelligence collection. Virtually all of the clerical 
time and about 40 per cent of the Agent time is related to 
technical coverage and the balance is aimed at the development of 
live sources. 

In addition, of course, all of the other offices, including 
our Legal Attaches abroad, have devoted manpower to .foreign 
intelligence collection in varying degrees. /Anagr amjbper at ions ' 
conducted in different field- offices have involved tlTe assignment 
of as many.as 10 or 12 Agents for temporary periods. In connection 
with-its-responsibilities in''the' Cuban and Latin-American fields, 
the Miami and San Juan offices have devoted considerable manpower 
to the' development * of foreign intelligence in recent years. The 
Chicago Office in connection with its handling of our op-level 
SolgD informant has devoted manpower to the development of foreign 
intelligence. * These represent only a few examples. ’ ; •• • • - 

On an overall basis and bearing in mind the difficultyi.in 
citing any precise figures, it is estimated that the Bureau probably 
averages approximately 50 to 75 Agents and 25 to 30 clerks assigned 
primarily to foreign intelligence work. ... . • 
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At present, Bureau has only one microphone surveillance in 
foreign intelligence field and this is in connection with a special 
National Security Agency project directed against/Turkish} coded 
communications. Concerning technical survoillances, wo are now 
operating about 70 foreign intelligence installations on various 
diplomatic establishments in this country. The majority of these 
are in Y/ashington Field and New York with scattered installations 
in Chicago, Miami, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and San Juan. Under 


current Bureau policy, we are limited to 80 foreign intelligence 
technical surveillances and no microphone surveillances with the / 
exception of one on the^Turkish United Nations Mission^ 


In addition, during recent years, we have maintained 
approximately 50 so-called "telex" surveillances on the teletype 
facilities of various foreign establishments. This has been done 
at the specific request of the National Security Agency, in 
connection with its efforts to break foreign codes and to read 
foreign government communications. 


We have had excellent results from these technical 
installations. Any compilation of items of value to the U'.S. 
Intelligence Community and policy-making officials developed 
through this coverage would run many hundreds of pages. The results 
have ranged from information regarding plans and activities of 
key foreign countries in the diplomatic field to information 
regarding intelligence, political, economic and military develop¬ 
ments in the countries concerned. In many instances, we have been 
able to forewarn the Y/hite House, the State Department and other 
interested agencies of impending developments and to furnish data 
giving an insight into the thinking and strategy of key foreign 
officials and governments. This coverage has proved specially 
valuable during crisis periods such as the Cuban missile crisis of 
1962 and.during the tense negotiations involving the Panama Canal 
in 1964. On many occasions, top-ranking United States officials 
have commented on the effectiveness of this data. The particular 
importance of this information has been its timeliness to current 
events as well as the fact that it represents a penetntion of 
foreign diplomatic circles which is only infrequently available 
’through" live sources. - ." ■ .. - • • ' • v- : '• 

In some instances, of course, this type coverage on a 
particular foreign establishment or official has not paid off. 

Y/e have had cases where this technique has been unproductive for 
'sustained periods of time on a'particular country. This is to be 
expected and we have sought.to overcome this by rotating our 
installations, correlating our technical operations with shifting 
international developments and putting coverage on those countries 
which appear to offer the most promise for worthwhile intelligence. 














3. Live Sources With Evaluation 


At present we are making active efforts to develop live 
informant coverage in the diplomatic establishments of 37 non- 
Soviet bloc countries. This list of so-called "target countries" 
varies from time to time but essentially we are seeking informant 
coverage in countrios considered critical from an intelligence 
standpoint such as those leaning towards the Soviet bloc or 
countries in which the United States has paramount political or 
military interests or which are otherv/ise of primary concern. The 
current list includes virtually all Latin-American countries.? a 
number of Middle East countries, and scattered countries throughout 
Africa and’the Par East. 


Our program was initiated in the early 1950s, and we • 

•are now using some 50 sources (This number fluctuates due to 
.transfers, resignations, etc.). . In each case, v/e clear with 
State Department prior to designating any country as a "target" 
and v/e also clear with State prior to conducting interviews with 
employees at the "target" establishment. In a number of, instances, 
including most Latin-American countries, State has asked us to 
restrict our efforts to American citizens. This, of course, is 
a "highly limiting factor. 



Over the years this live informant coverage has on many 
occasions produced foreign intelligence of real value. Our sources 
have frequently provided data regarding proposed political, 
diplomatic or economic action by the countries concerned, on 
occasion in advance of other forewarning to U.S. intelligence. 

They have also been able to furnish a considerable amount of 
information regarding the whereabouts, background and general 
activities of individual foreign officials of security interest, 
thereby saving investigative time. These sources have been 
especially valuable in connection with the JAnagram Program and 
other sophisticated attacks on foreign establishments, providing 
us with data regarding the physical security, location of code 
rooms, etc., of the various foreign establishments. 


In addition to so-called "target" countries which are 
in the non-Soviet bloc area, the Bureau has developed a number of 
informants and defectors-in-place in Soviet-bloc establishments 


,who...have been, able to furnish a substantial amount of foreign 
"intelligence. 'In'’the "Soviet-bloc"field,' we 'have also developed ' - 

a number of sources in quasi-official establishments, such as 
trade missions, who have produced valuable’ foreign intelligence. 

In the Soviet-bloc field, of course, our live informant development 
has been aimed essentially at internal security and counterintelli¬ 
gence 'needs of the Bureau. 
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% It is significant that we have been able to operate for 
many years in the development of live sources in foreign diplomatic 
establishments, both Soviet bloc and non-bloc, without encountering 
any serious incidents embarrassing to the FBI or the United States 
Government. 

In assessing the product of such live sources in a number 
of instances in the non~Sov..et field-? State Department has 
requested that we restrict our efforts to American citizens. To 
a considerable degree, this has limited the effectiveness of our 
program in theron-Sovlet field since U.S. employees of foreign 
establishments will normally hot have access to top-grade data. 

Thus, especially in the non-Soviet bloc field we are not tapping 
the full potential which exists for high-level foreign intelligence* 
This can only be realized through the development of high quality 
sources. / „ . O'" 


Anagram is code word for FBI program to penetrate foreign 
diplomatic establishments in U.S. for purpose of securing crypto- . 
graphic material. This material is primarily of value to National 
Security Agency in its communications' intelligence efforts. 

Since inception of program in 1954, we have conducted Anagram 
operations involving 3S different foreign countries and a -coxal of 
57 separate establishments. Approximately 10 FBI field offices • 
have participated in the program. Our operations under this 
program have resulted in mondtory savings to the Government estimated v 
at better than $13,000,000 and it has provided data of incalculable 
intelligence value. Y/hile it has been of primary value to NSA, we 
have on occasion produced information of primary interest to the 
Bureau. For example, in April, 1963, we affected a successful 
penetration in the Polish field which produced material disclosing ”""7 
the activities of Polish intelligence Service in this country. I 

.5. Double Agents and Informants , 


am Program 




osing'l 


In a number of instances. Bureau double agents and informants, 
developed to assist us in connection with our internal security and 
counterintelligence responsibilities, have been- able to provide 
significant high-level information of foreign intelligence value. .• 

For example, in the Soviet field, we have developed a 
number of top-level sources such as/Fedora and TophatJ who have 
provided current intelligence regarding the organizational structure, 
personnel, and operations of the KGB and GRU, both in the Soviet 
Union and abroad; a description of various technical equipment used - 
by Soviet intelligence; .data regarding current, relations between, the 
Soviet Union and Communist China; and data regarding Soviet foreign 
policy, political and military developments, etc-. Similar informa¬ 
tion of foreign intelligence value has been developed through FBI 
Informants, double agents and defectors-in-place operating against 
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Polish, Yugoslav, Czechoslovakian and other communist-bloc 
countries. For instance, ih the Cuban field on several occasions, 

FBI informants have been able to develop high-level or current 
intelligence regarding conditions in Cuba, and policies of the 
Castro regime through personal contacts with ranking.Cuban officials 
both in the U.S. and abroad. 

, * « 
Through our coverage of the Communist Party, USA, and 
related organizations we have also frequently produced foreign 
intelligence, although to a lesser extent than in our operations in . 
the foreign nationality field. One of our best sourg.es of foreign, 
intelligence in.the domestic area is our so- cal led jSolo operation^ 
wherein we have informants acting in a^liaisonjcapacity between*^he 
Communist Party, USA,- and foreign communist groups, including the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. We have developed information 
through this operation regarding the Sino-Soviet dispute, social 
and political conditions in various countries, both in and outside 
the Soviet bloc, and tactics of the international communist movement. 

6, Additional Potential 


„ As indicated in the foregoing subsections, the Bureau is 

currently producing a considerable volume/of foreign intelligence 
through covert means, much of it of a significant nature. Most of 
this aara is an outgrowth, of inxonuttuls, technical coverage and 
investigative programs targeted primarily to fulfill our internal 
security and counterintelligence objectives and relatively speaking, 
we have committed only a small percentage of our assets exclusively 
in the direction of foreign intelligence. 

It is believed that the Bureau possesses considerable 
potential for the development of foreign intelligence v/hich could 
be realized with a fairly modest expenditure of manpower and costs 
if we were to make foreign intelligence collection a primary aim. 

For example, with existing equipment and facilities, we could 
- expand our technical coverage of foreign establishments to include a? 
additional 30 to 40 foreign establishments provided we could assign 
about 25 additional personnel to this field. With the assignment 
of an additional 75 to 100 Agents, we could greatly intensify our 
foreign intelligence collection through live informants, primarily 
through the development and exploitation of additional sources at 
.'••foreign diplomatic '-establishments.- ---We .could -place more stress.. .on. 
foreign intelligence collection in our training programs and 
conferences to make more effective use of our already available ass 
We could, for example, add specialized classes on foreign intellige 
collection to our In-Service schedules or designate selected Bureauj 
personnel- to-attend training sessions operated by- other U.S. agenci 
regarding this subject. 

** / *: .V •; . 
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AREAS OF CONFLICT, FBI - CIA 

Any differences between FBI and CIA are first 
related to a basic problem existing in any country among 
the major powers, namely- "How does a lav/ enforcement 
agency coordinate its internal security functions with an 
intelligence organization which must operate as a clandestine 
service?" The very nature of the functions of the two 
organizations immediately introduces potential areas o.f 
conflict. One essentially operates overtly and the/Other 
covertly. This alone is enough to create an atmosphere- 
fraught with controversies and confusion. Because each 
agency was molded differently and because'responsibilities 
differ, there naturally will be conflicting approaches to 
national security objectives. For example, in the field 
of intelligence the Bureau is basically a counterintelligence 
body. CIA, to the contrary, has a much broader responsibility 
in intelligence, which includes collection of foreign 
intelligence, political and psychological v/arfare, inter¬ 
agency coordinating, evaluation, research, etc. Counter¬ 
intelligence within CIA is actually' a relatively small 
component of the agency. Personnel in the two organizations 
is recruited under different criteri.* and sr«.nctards. 

Training is likewise at variance. In a final analysis, 
the experienced FBI Agent and the seasoned CIA intelligence 
officer are not of the same mold but certainly are tailored 
as two entirely and distinctly different instruments. We 
should bear in mind that little has been done to introduce 
truly substantive cross-fertilization of outlook, approach 
and operational philosophy between the two agencies. This 
could be advocated from a Utopian point of view, but it 
•also could be argued that there are distinct advantages to 
maintaining sound compartmentation. 

Separate from the above basic and fundamental 
situation, the differences between FBI and CIA also relate 
to other factors such as: — 

1) FBI was first on the scene' and was well 

. established long before CIA came to life;,.: • This led to a ; • - 
conception in the early years that CIA v/as an intruder. 

2) The seed of CIA was the Office of Strategic 
Services (OSS), an organization whose personnel, activities 
and free-wheeling were- the sources of numerous conflicts 
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with the Bureau during World War II. It was during 
these years that an atmosphere of mistrust and lack of 
confidence was created. ^ ; 

3) CIA was established as our first ovor-all, 

worldv/ide intelligence agency. The events and the 
maneuvering which led to this certainly.did not bring 
with them a harmonious relationship. , 

4) Unfortunately, CIA grew big and grew fast, 
particularly because of an unsettled atomic world and 
developments such as the Korean War. The Agency did not 
Jell effectively as an organization, and with this came 
numerous difficulties, many of which exist to this day. 

5) Each organization has lacked adequate 
knowledge of the other’s operational machinery,- objectives, 
and "ways and means of doing things." 

6) An element of rivalry actually developed over 
the years, and this, when not tempered with prudence and 
sound Judgment, creates unhealthy situations. 

7) A growing tendency on the part of CIA to 
expand its operational activities not originally contemplated 
in the formation of that agency. 

It can be recognized that with this background it 
has not been an easy matter to establish a good working 
relationship with CIA without frequent conflicts, and 
sometimes agonizing negotiations. It could be suggested 
that the ideal situation would be to remove CIA from the ■ 

U. S. with the understanding that we would assume respon¬ 
sibility for any and all activity in the intelligence field. 
As described in another section of this report, such a 
move would be highly infeasible for the Bureau. 

It is to our credit that despite the problems of 
the past there have been some highly constructive develop¬ 
ments ''iri FBI-CIA-' relations'; particularly-as • they affect • 
activities-in the U. S. Several years ago arrangements 
were made whereby CIA’s Office of Security could conduct 
applicant investigations without infringing upon our Juris¬ 
diction. For several years we have been permitting CIA to 
interview aliens for'foreign intelligence information under • 
. ground., rules ,-which have been very .successful, . Our. liaison. 
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mechanism has been functioning effectively. 'We have r 

frequent conferences. Bureau personnel lecturesbeforo 
CIA officers. Dissemination of information is excellont. 

The atmosphere for negotiating and discussing unusually 
complicated problems is very good. Personnel can work in 
the same area with a minimum of problems, as evidencod in 
the Dominican Republic. We attend USIB meetings and aro 
actively engaged in the work of several committees attached 
to USIB. All of this is commendable progress and certainly 
beneficial to national security. 

All of the foregoing v/as set forth in the way of 
background in order to- better understand the current source 
of differences v/ith CIA, namely the Agency's desire to assess 
and recruit foreign intelligence sources in the U.S. in the' 
foreign diplomatic establishments, including United Nations,' 
and to some extent among foreign visitors. CIA fully 
acknowledges our internal security and counterintelligonce 
responsibilities. Tnis is clear-cut and free of any 
debatable question; however,. Cl A. feels that v/e have no* • 
legally-established responsibility in foreign intelligence 
collects on and that somebody (in this case, CIA) should 
be fully exploiting the foreign intelligence potentxai in 
the United States, bearing in mind that there are approxi¬ 
mately 10,000 foreign officials and employees in this country* 
CIA argues that a foreign diplomat can be recruited anywhere 
in the world but maintains that there is no better place 
than the United States for assessment, -recruitment, training 
and orientation of an informant. CIA further maintains that 
if the Agency moves on a target, such as an Argentino 
diplomat who may be a career officer not connected with a 
foreign intelligence service, there should not be any con¬ 
flict because the activity is in no way related to tho 
internal security functions of the Bureau. CIA has also 
expressed the attitude that in the communist-bloc fiold 
CIA should be permitted to assess and recruit those 
individuals not connected v/ith an intelligence or intornal 
security service. 

There'are some people iri CIA v/ho are of tho *■ " • 

opinion that in the field of foreign intelligence tho Bureau, 
should be exerting more effort to actually assist CIA in 
spotting sources and, when needed, give CIA support in 
developing an individual through such means as surveillances, 
neighborhood investigations, etc.. When CIA is permitted to 
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recruit a source in the U« S., the Agency takes the 
position that if the source can be of help to the Bureau 
we should levy requirements on CIA and not ask for access 
•to .the source unless it clearly appears that only through 
accoss wo can properly discharge our responsibilities, 

CIA takes a very strong, view that once a source is 
developed it is basically unsound to introduce another 
agency into the relationship. The developing agency 
may have used techniques peculiar to its own organization 
and may have developed a relationship under varied cir¬ 
cumstances, and when a new agency is introduced this 
relationship with the source could be unfavorably disturbed. 
CIA does not dispute the fact that informant and Agent 
turnovers sometimes are absolutely nec^es'sa'ry. 

CIA maintains that if the Bureau is given access 
to a CIA source we would be responsible for the counter¬ 
intelligence aspects, but if the source produces foreign 
intelligence CIA should be responsible for handling this 
information, including the dissemination. CIA’s position 
is that it is better qualified to evaluate the information 
and correlate it with the foreign intelligence being 
deve? op^d abroad. For example., if a Nigerian source of CIA- 
also available to the Bureau, furnishes information regardin 
the Nigerian Foreign Office, CIA claims that it can better 
handle the report and dissemination. / 

Discussions and agreements with CIA, including 
the actions stemming from meetings with the representatives 
of that agency in November 1965, have resulted in a greatly 
improved coordinating machinery. There still are areas of 
potential conflict which will necessitate improvement. 

They are: 

1) DOD personnel receives leads or tips pertainin 
to possible access to Soviet-bloc diplomats. This CIA 
Division pursues these leads and is inclined to take the 
position that such individuals contacted.by CIA are their 
"CIA-controlled sources," If we permitted this to go on 
over a period of time, CIA would have a vast network of 
sources not directly available to the Bureau. This is 
basically unsound, and there is no reason CIA shouldn't 
immediately give us the lead or tip for exploitation. 

We can recognize that, depending upon circumstances, it 
might be favorable to us and CIA for the Agency to handle 
a particular individual, and if so, it would be clearly 
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coordinated. This would be most important i i the 7 
individual in any way was connected with or associated 
with an intelligence service. 

2) DOD is anxious to have freedom to assess 
and recruit Bloc diplomats not known to be engaged in 
intelligence activity. On the surface,* this does not 
appear to present a problem, but realistically speaking 
it is impossible for us to know that a Soviet diplomat, 
not knov/n to be engaged in intelligence activity one 
day, appears on the scene the following week as an agent 
or coopted agent. To give CIA wide latitude in this field 
could.create a truly \mdesirable mess. Y/e believe that 

if CIA is permitted to move on such targets it should be 
done on a selective basis and with maximum coordination. 

3) CIA’s organizational and operational 

deficiencies, such as lack of discipline,! poor internal 
coordination, unsatisfactory records, ally introduce head¬ 
aches which undoubtedly will continue to exist for many 
years. \ 

4) There continues to be an element of mistrust 
and misunderstanding between the two organizations because 
of the historical reasons described above., 

5) Continuing lack of one agency's appreciation 
.for the other’s objectives, responsibilities and operational 
philosophy. 

6) The absence of a clearly defined Bureau policy 
and objectives in the field of foreign intelligence collec¬ 
tion. CIA really does not know the nature and the extent 

of our interests, and consequently this lends to confusion 
and misunderstanding. 
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H. CURRENT AGREEMENTS BETWEEN FBI AND CIA | 

1* According to SAC Letter 59 dated 5/24/49, CIA and FBI 
had reached agreement whereby clearance would be requested of FBI 
before CIA conducted an interview with an alion in the U.S. This 
clearance v/ould consist of a review of Bureau files concerning 
individual in question. 

According to same SAC Letter, agreement had been reached 
by the FBI and CIA whereby CIA was allowed to contact American 
businessmen without obtaining clearance from FBI in order to 
obtain positive foreign intelligence information and arranged covers 
for CIA personnel abroad. This agreement was based strictly on 
collection of foreign intelligence and positively did not allow for 
the formulation of a network of confidential informants for CIA 
in the U.S. 


Regarding FBI-C1A agreement that CIA v/ould clear with us 
prior to interviewing aliens in U.S., following documentation has 
been located. By letter 2/19/4S Director of CIA Hillenkoetter 


wrote Director and referred to National Security Council Intelli¬ 
gence Directive No. 7, 2/12/48. This Directive states in part that 


CIA wiii be responsible i'er «Xjioitation on highly selective basis 


4- *4 yrKo qi c 


within U.S. of business concerns, other nongovernmental organiza¬ 


tions and individuals as sources of foreign intelligence information. 


Hillenkoetter commented that .CIA had been interviewing foreign 


businessmen, immigrants and refugees on small scale, alv/ays clearing 
matter first with FBI office in area concerned. He asked Director ? s 


views as to possible expansion of this activity. 


By letter 2/26/48 Director replied to Hillenkoetter. In 
part, this letter pointed out FBI had no objection to CIA inter¬ 
viewing individuals enumerated above for foreign intelligence 
purposes; hov/ever, it was suggested that prior to interview such 
individual matters be cleared with FBI Headquarters. 

2. Bureau letter to CIA 1/16/64 confirmed results of meetings 
between CIA and Bureau via liaison in discussing reorganization of 
CIA’s Domestic Operations Division (DOD). Letter recognized CIA 
•heeds'" (recruitment-~of•‘•sources--in U.'S.-- who-may -be used abroad; -v •->-••-, 
recruitment of diplomats, including UN representatives, who might be 
.useful to CIA in overseas, operations ‘or who might be transf erred .to 
Soviet-bloc countries; training of agents recruited; handling of" 
agents developed abroad who come to U.S. for a visit or assignment; 
,-,and- approaches to foreign officials and visitors to assess their • 
/potential ?ts.. sources. .when they, leave, the. U.S.) .. Our'letter to CIA . 
■'set forth 'the’ folidwx’ng’'ground" : fuTes- to be -'followed in connection with' 
CIA’s operations in order to avoid operational conflicts and 
embarrassment: 
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a. CIA would not conduct investigation, of any foreign 
official in U.S. and if CIA felt such investigation warranted, FBI 
should be consulted. 

b. No foreign official would be approached for recruit- 
ment by CIA without its conferring with FBI. 

c. Xlhen CIA agent arrives in U.S. for visit or assign¬ 
ment, FBI will be advised and two agencies will confer regarding 
handling of agent in this country, it being recognized each case 
has its individual peculiarities. 

d. Before approaching any foreign official or visitor for 
recruitment assessment, CIA will clear with FBI. 

3. As result of conference with CIA in January, 1966, the \ 
above ’’ground rules” were modified and expanded and agreed upon by 
both agencies early this year (Confirmed by letter to Admiral 
Raborn 2/7/66). New ground rules in summary are as follows: 

a. CIA will not initiate investigation of any foreign 
official in U.S.. without concurrence of FBI. (Comment: This is 
essentially same as (a) in January, 1964, ground rules. Only 
difference is that wording of this modification implies more 
sympathetic FBI attitude towards any proposed CIA investigations.) 

b. CIA will seek FBI concurrence before approaching for 
recruitment any foreign official or communist bloc visitor in U.S. 

FBI will concur if CIA action does not conflict with any FBI 
operations. (Comment: This is similar to (b) and (c) ground rules 
adopted in January, 1964, with two differences. First, it drops 
requirement that CIA-:cLear with us before approaching a non-Soviet 
visitor although it must still do so with regard to non-Soviet 
officials. Secondly,, it specifically commits the FBI to concur if 
proposed CIA action does not conflict with FBI operations.) 

■ c. CIA will advise FBI prior to meetings between CIA 
assets and foreign officials or communist bloc visitors of interest 
to FBI. (Comment: - This was not included in previous set of 
ground rules.) . 

• .•■*d ; i •■'^Agent's 1 - of - CIA -who come- to U.S.' will be identified • to •••■> 

FBJ by name or appropriate description.depending on national security 
■’interest involved'.' 5 v 

e. When CIA agent arrives in U.S. for a visit or assign¬ 
ment’, ’FBI will be advised and two - agencies will confer - regarding' 
-handling .of.agent.,in..XUS.. ..It; is recognized each .case will have.. . .. 
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individual peculiarities and governing principle will be positive 
intelligence weighed against internal security factors. CIA may, 
however, continue its contractual relationship for purpose of handling 
training, procurement of positive foreign intelligence, (under¬ 
lining added") fulfillment of CIA commitments to the agent and 
preparation for next assignment abroad. 


f. Where CIA will be handling its agent in U.S., CIA 
will service FBI security or counterintelligen.ee requirements and 
will provido F3I all information bearing on counterintelligence or 
internal security matters. Where CIA servicing is inadequate for 
FBI internal security interests, FBI will have direct access to 
agent. (Comment: Rules (d), (e) and (f) represent greatly expanded 

and refined version of rule (c) of January, 1964, agreement. Old 
■ ground rules provided considerable latitude with z’egard to who 
would handle CIA source in the U.S. and this has led to some 
disagreements with CIA. The current ground rules clearly provide 
for CIA to retain contact with its agents not only for training, 
financing, etc., but also for "procurement of positive foreign 
intelligence." In addition, they make it clear that the FBI should 
not ask for direct access unless there-is a specific internal 
security need.) 


4. In addition to the above, there is one agreement we have 
reached with CIA which is of possible relevance; namely, our recent 
agreement relative to treatment of Soviet students in the U.S. 

By way of. background, there are a number of Soviet exchange students 
currently attending various U.S. universities. Each'student, of 
course, is not only a possible Soviet intelligence agent'but also = . 
a potential source for the U 0 Si after he returns to his homeland. 
Accordingly, both FBI and CIA have an interest in these students. 


. ‘ Per memo dated 1/14/64 we advised CIA via liaison on 1/20/64 

that the Bureau would adopt following procedure relative to Soviet 
students here. FBI will take responsibility for collecting material 
regarding each student on expedite basis, furnishing results to 
CIA as developed. At logical point FBI will confer with CIA to 
decide on case-by-case basis re possible recruitment. If Bureau 
recruits Soviet student, wc will resolve whether we should turn 
• him over to CIA before he leaves U.S. Under this procedure, CIA 
will not make any inquiries (through its sources in U.S.) unless 

' ‘ 'it has Some unusual source in a university not available to FBI .. 

...who could .furnish data, on the student. . In. latter case, .we would 
.• • V- allow CIA'/co:- obtain - data! and, advise, .us. ; / ... 1 .. / ; /’ ; 


The foregoing represent all of the major agreements we 
have reached to date with.'CIA. with, respect; to CIA-operations ‘here _ 
.intelligence f 1©1^. : ^ v.-^ • ■ 
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1 • Overt Collection Activities 

It is evident from the National Security Act of 
1947 and the succeeding National Security 'Council Intelligence 
Directives as well- as the directives of the Director of 
Central Intelligence that Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
is charged with major responsibilities in the overt collection 
of foreign intelligence in the United States. In pursuit of 
this, CIA exploits non-governmental organizations and \ 

-• individuals, foreign language publications and aliens. Although 
CIA claims to have contacts with about 7,200 organizations ■ 
and businesses as well as about 60,000 sources of information 
as a result of its overt activities for this purpose, CIA 
estimates it is reaching only 15 per cent of the foreign 
intelligence information available in this country. 

The question we must consider here is whether the 
FBI should take over the overt collection of foreign intelligence 
in the United States, thereoy making CIA operational only in 


areas outside the limits of FBI*s jurisdiction. In this 
connection, the following would have to be considered: 


/ 


(a) Reporting: 


The Bureau is a fact-finding agency v/hich has 
-traditionally gathered evidence and presented its findings 
without bias or conclusions. This would not change. 

Intelligence developed by the FBI would be evaluated by the 
users in the intelligence community. Our report writing 
. format might have to be geared to the needs and established 
procedures of the United States intelligence community. 

• (b) Coordination With Other Government Agencies : 

Foreign intelligence is a commodity produced for 
■"v "*'Vlth‘e s beheflt "■ of' many;-separate-agencies-of-, .the, United. States,..,....... ...... 

...., Government. . Because of this, if the Bureau were to have 
• .. ,fuil ’responsibility for the overt; collection 'of foreign " : 

. intelligence in this country, we would have-'to greatly '. ’ 
expand our liaison services, not only for dissemination 
-. ” ’ ' purposes but to' assure that'we are -kept fully informed • 

-regarding,all..matter.?...dealihg'.-.with ..intelligence priorities, 
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Our role in preparation of National Intelligence Estimates 
would be more active as a result of our increased contribution 
under this program. It might be necessary to utilize the 
assistance of highly trained personnel of other agencies to 
assist us periodically on interviews dealing with complicated 
military or scientific matters. 


(c) Manpower: 


/ 


While no manpower requirements can be presently 
estimated should we assume full responsibility for overt > 
foreign intelligence collection, CIA is currently using V 

approximately/140\employees throughout the United States to • 

interview individuals in connection with its overt intelligence x 
.gathering activities, and is reaching what it estimates to be' 
only 14 iier cent of available foreign intelligence information. 
These|140jCIA employees do not include personnel required at 
CIA Headquarters to correlate, evaluate and disseminate the 
data gathered in the field. V ,le would want to more effectively 
■exploit this intelligence potential. 


To merely handle the necessary review of the vast 
number of foreign language puDlications would require many 
additional employees proficient in foreign languages and 
with backgrounds in scientific or technical fields. 

(d) Selection and Training of Personnel : 

To assume full responsibility for the overt 
collection of foreign intelligence in this country, would 
require that we vastly broaden our selection and training 
procedures. We would require applicants with degrees in 
the sciences, languages, history, government and economics. 

Our basic training and In-Service agenda would have to be 
geared to meet our new responsibilities. We would undoubtedly 
desire to utilize the services of outstanding lecturers from 
the agencies constituting our intelligence community, and in 
turn, we would wish to afford our personnel training at the 
War .Colleges operated by the Department of Defense, and from 
furnish them' the—opportunity of• specialized • 
training, and briefings, provided by-the members of the U. S. 

• Intelligence. Board. » . ' ...... y . - .... 
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( e ) Legislation : 

CIA currently has the duty to correlate and evaluate 
intelligence relating to the national security and to provide 
for appropriate dissemination of such intelligence within the 
Government. This is set out in Title 50, USC, Section 403* 

The overt collection of foreign intelligence is not the subject 
of legislation but rather of National Security Council Intelligence 
Directives which would have to be revised in order to give the 
Bureau this authority now lodged with CIA. 

(f) Organizational Changes : 

To carry out a program committing the Bureau to 
the full responsibility for the overt collecting of foreign 
intelligence in this country would necessitate a substantial 
increase to the headquarters staffs of the Domestic Intelli~ 
gence Division and the Laboratory Divison, as well to the. 
personnel assigned to the New York and Washington Field Offices 
where diplomatic establishments and international organizations 
are mainly located In all probability the creation of a new 
division at the Seat of Government devoted entirely to overt 
collection responsibilities, would be required. 

(g) Observations : ^ 

The many responsibilities that would be ours under 
a program making the Bureau accountable for the overt collection 
of all foreign intelligence in this country would (1) require 
an enormous increase in our own personnel, trained in many 
specialized fields, or (2) the delegation of varied intelligence 
functions to other governmental agencies and close supervision 
of such agencies to insure efficient execution of the tasks 
levied upon them. These overt collection responsibilities 
would undoubtedly be subject to the scrutiny of many sources, 
some of them hostile, and we would have to face the charges, 
unjust though they might be, that the Bureau had ceased to 
perform the duties for which it was originally created and• 
had developed into a gigantic bureaucratic octopus. 

2. Clandestine Gathering Activities 

There are no statutory provisions for the clandestine 
gathering of foreign intelligence .in the United States. We ■. 
have in the past produced substantial foreign intelligence 
while carrying out our present responsibilities. 

CIA established its Domestic Operations Division (DOD) 
in 1963 and began to clandestinely gather foreign intelligence 
in this country. It now has/six)field offices with approximately 
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40 intelligence,offleers assigned to these matters. It is 
anticipated that DOD’s efforts will become more extensive,, 

CIA estimates there are approximately 10,000 employees 
and dependents assigned to the diplomatic establishments and 
international organizations represented in this country by 
approximately 120 foreign nations. It can readily be seen that 
wo would have to establish priorities and well-defined objectives 
in order to cope effectively with the problem presented by the 
vast number of persons and establishments which could be 
considered for clandestine coverage. V' 

Today there are approximately 40 nations in addition^-, 
to the Soviet-bloc countries, whose establishments in this • , 
-country we consider "target" countries for the purpose of 
developing live sources therein. In the absence of more 
precise criteria, our initial efforts in a program designed 
to expand our clandestine gathering of foreign intelligence, 
could be directed against these "target" nations. 

(a) Objectives : 

■Under a program confined to the clandestine gathering 
of foreign intelligence in this country, and consistent with 
. the intelligence needs of this ^Government, we would have as 
our objectives: / 

(1) Increasing substantially the number of live 
sources of high quality in diplomatic establishments, 

' trade missions, consular offices or international 

• , organizations located within the United States; 


(2) Expanding our present technical and microphone 
coverage in such establishments. 


/ V/e would, of course, maintain our "Anagram" program 
which has been so successful in the clandestine acquisition of 
the cryptographic systems of various foreign nations, as well 
as our "Telex" program which is the technical coveraga_jwe afford 
the teletype facilities of certain foreign countrie s. / 
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(b) Observations: 


Y/hile a program limited to -the clandestine gathering 
of foreign intelligonco would require a substantial increase 
in manpower, both in the field and at the Bureau's headquarters, 
as well as an expansion o_ our personnel selection and training 
procedures, our liaison responsibilities and- our filing and 
data processing facilities, however; in none of these phases 
would the increase be nearly as great as that which would be 


required should we assume full-responsibility for the overt 
gathering of such foreign intelligence. 











J.» GENERAL FINDINGS 



The study conducted by th© Corami.tt©© has 
produced th© following significant findings: 

(1) There definitely is a vast potential 
for collection of foreign intelligence in the U. S. 
available through overt and clandestine channels. 
Even with the available capabilities of existing 



has been involved in such collection since the 
establishment of the Agency. This includes■review 
of foreign language press and interviews with 
selected individuals such as American businessmen, 
aliens, and students. In addition, CIA has established 
an elaborate system of processing, storing, evaluating, 
and disseminating this information. <• 

(3) Such overt collection by CIA does not 
present any threat or infringement on FBI jurisdiction 
or operations. The present Bureau controls for such/ 
CIA activity are satisfactory. 

(4) ¥/e concluded that it would be highly 
undesirable for the Bureau to become responsible for 
overt collection of foreign intelligence in the U. S. 

! The necessary reorganisation, expansion of facilities 
and manpower, and heavy task of information collection 
and processing could place a damaging burden on the 
Bureau. 


(5) There has never been any statutory or 
similar provision for the clandestine development by 
CIA of foreign intelligence in the United States. 

• There are- instances where the-FBI-has received specific.,. 

. . . . , assignments.whieh encompassed foreign intelligence 

v collection in'the United States "(SIS operations covering - • • ' 

•*:’entire Western Hemisphere in World War'll; present' ‘ 
operations concerning Dominican Republic). There is 
.no statute -or directive which 'assigns or confirms • . - 
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of foreign intelligence in the United States, As a 
result of our internal security and counterintelligence 
responsibilities, we have produced a volume of foreign 
intelligence covertly. In addition, either at the 
specific request of othex- U. S, agencies or on our 
own initiative in response to national intelligence 
needs, we have produced such intelligence, Wo have 
done this on a selective basis and have not assumed 
full responsibility in this area. As indicative qf 
this, certain agreements have been made with CIA \ 
permitting that Agency to assess and recruit after V. 
coordination with the FBI covert foreign intelligence 
sources in the United States (principally for use 
abroad). We have reserved the right to take over 
such sources if intex-nal security factors are paramount. 

In the absence of such factors, CIA is permitted to 
utilize these sources for foreign intelligence purposes, 

(6) We concluded that the expanded development 
of clandestine foreign intelligence sources is essential 
if national security intei'ests are to be effectively 
served, 

(7) Exploitation of foreign diplomatic targets . 
fortifies our efforts in the internal security and 
counterintelligence fields. Information developed 
increases over—all knowledge and produces leads or ties 

to intelligence activity being carried out by foreign 
intelligence and security services, 

. ‘ (8) The U. S, intelligence community currently 

does not provide an organization or a mechanism which can 
effectively exploit the intelligence potential in the foreign 
diplomatic field. There have been expressions of concern 
and certain limited action taken by FBI and CIA, but there 
has not been a well-organized or united effort and most 
important of ail, there has been a decided lack of leader¬ 
ship directed toward attacking the problem and at the 
same time inducing an atmosphere of harmonious application 
of ail available resources', - ' .. 

. • _• .. (9) We concluded there is'an excellent 

opportunity for the Bureau to assume leadership in this ' 
matter and in so doing, enhance national security and 


. **" m Vr ', •**,* ■<< •* ^ t . / *«*? *•.* A *• *» 
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the-capabiSRies of the Bureau/ The‘^Re has arrived 
for us to adopt and implement a new conceptitoward 
foreign intelligence collection. It would be unwise 
if the Bureau did not move into a leading role and 
instead applied policy and tactics conforming with 
a ’'holding action,” This, in our opinion, ita not 
consistent with the reputation of a progressive and 
forward looking organization. 


(10) The Bureau does have talent and 
capability to assume a more active role in clandestine 
collection of foreign intelligence,' Me have the 
potential to handle clandestine collection of foreign 
intelligence in the U. S, in a more effective manher 
than any other agency. This can be done in a constructive 
and prudent manner, \ 


(11) It is recognised that a new approach by 
the Bureau v/ill involve operational risks. If one is 
to progress, he must take risks. Me feel that we have 
the capability to succeed with a minimum of losses 
ox* debits. 


j ^ (12) Me feel that if we do not adopt a new 

j ^ role characterised with an aggressive approach, a door 

< ( is left open for other agencies such as CIA to 

.J 'provfliv introduce urograms designed to fill the 

j . vacuum, CIA currently does not have the capability 

| to inject a rapid "take-over** of operational areas, 

i Me do feel that such v/ould be accelerated not by CIA’s 

| strength, but by our weaknesses, 

] 

(13) CIA is progressively expanding its 
objectives and capabilities to conduct clandestine 

. ' intelligence operations in the U» S, This presents 

a potential for areas of conflict between CIA and FBI, 

(14) Me definitely must define our role in 
the field of clandestine foreign intelligence collection 

, so that policy and objectives are clear-cut,. Not only 

: our own personnel but other agencies including CIA should 

know exactly where we stand, 

v i . . 

1 

(15) CIA can be permitted to develop 
clandestine sources of foreign intelligence under the 

E • 
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established ground rules which do protect feureau 
interests. A new approach being recommended would 
heavily deter CIA from extensive development of 
clandestine sources and would really leavef the 
Agency in a minor or subordinate role. 




K. RECOMMENDED PLAN OF ACTION 



A penetrative and objective study of the 
Bureau’s position has led us to conclude that the Bureau 
should play a much more active and influential role in 
the clandestine collection of positive intelligence in the 
United States, Y/e are recommending the implementation of 
a plan which will lead to a valuable Contribution to our 
national security effort and concurrently will improve our 
internal security capabilities. This plan presents a 
concept of an FBI as an Agency primarily responsible \for 
internal security, but supplementing its coverage with a 
substantially expanded capability in the clandestine collec¬ 
tion of positive intelligence. Y/a believe that we have the 
' capability of developing this new look knowing that at the 
same time v/e can institute a badly needed leadership to 
eliminate a gap in the acquirement of high-quality intelli- 
.gence in the United States. The main features of this plan 
are: 

1) Establishment of a list of foreign diplomatic 
targets consistent with the needs of the Government. 

2) Expansion of our technical surveillance 
capabilities v/ith emphasis on raisurs. 

3) Expansion of live sources characterised v/ith 
. selectivity and high-quality value. 

4) The FBI assuming a role of leadership in the 
clandestine exploits 1 ' ion of p ositive intelligence in the 

U. S., and in so doing making maximum use of the talent and 
capabilities of other appropriate U. S. Agencies. 


Authorization 




The plan v/ould be implemented under proper executive 
authorization (Presidential) and furthermore v/ould be coordi¬ 
nated with the United States Intelligence'Board (USIB). A' 
letter from the President authorizing the Bureau to expand- .• 
its capabilities in clandestine positive intelligence collec¬ 
tion, consistent v/ith the needs of the government, would 
suffice. In order to avoid any misunderstanding or confusion 
v/ithin the intelligence community, USIB v/ould be apprised of 


the Presidential authorization, 


letter from the President 


would. not. : require..any details regarding the nature and the 
scope' of the action to' be taken by'the Bureau but could' be" 
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expressed in general terms. This same authorization could - 
be further defined by the President's Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board. 

It.is realised that it v/ould be necossary to 
discuss this plan v/ith the President so that he fully under¬ 
stood the purpose, scope and the controlling features. With 
his approval, the plan could also be discussed with the 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board. 

t 

Selection of Targets 


Priority on targets can be established by appli- . 
cation of the following .criteria? 

1) Review of requests or requirements levied on 
us by-the President and'U. S. Intelligence Agencies. 

2) Review of priority listed by the USI3. (This 
is done on a regular basis.) 

3) Our own analysis and evaluation <~>f international 
political developments. This primarily will be done at SCO, 
but we should be so organized that the field would be free 

to submit recommendations. 

As of March, 196S, the following could be set 
forth as a'tentative list of priority targets in the United 
States: 

x , 

1) USSR 

a. Indications of significant changes in 
Soviet policies, particularly with respect to'relations 
with the West and with Communist China. 

b. Background information illuminating the 
decisions of the 23rd Party Congress, especially indications 
of policy disputes or political rivalries; repercussions in 
other Communist parties. 

c. Developments in Soviet space programs in 
the wake of Luna 9. 

2) Vietnam/Laos/Cambodia 

a.. Chinese Communist, Soviet and 3torth Viet¬ 
namese capabilities, intentions, and actions v/ith respect to 
Vietnam/Laos and to US activities in the area. 






b. Indications of Soviet deployment of surface-to- 
surface missiles to North Vietnam. 

c. Changes in the attitudes and policies of influential 
South Vietnamese, especially Buddhist leaders, toward tho 
war effort or the US, 

d. Indications of a major change in Viet Cong/PAVN 
and Pathot Lao military capabilities and tactics. 

e. Information pertaining to the 5 location, si^e, and 

types of Chinese troop units in Indochina. • \ 

f. Evidence of Viet Cong/PAVN/Chinese Communist use of 
Cambodia as a sanctuary, operating base, or source of supply; 
Cambodian Government attitudes toward such uses. 

3) Communist China 

a. Military, logistic, transportation, and economic 

information bearing on Communist China’s capability to fight 
a war in Southeast Asia and indications of Chinese intentions 
respecting; direct invc 1 t in aren , 

b. .Movements of Chinese submarines out of their normal 
bases or operating areas, particularly toward the South China 
Sea and the Gulf of Tonkin. 

c. Increased air defense capability, particularly 

production and deployment of advanced fighter/interceptor 
aircraft. - 

d. Military activities in other border areas. 

4) France , 

a, French foreign policy, especially concerning NATO, 
the USSR, the war in Vietnam/Laos and estrangement or com¬ 
petition with the US. 

5) The Dominican Republic 

a. The character, strength, influence and potential of 
the contending parties and factions; their capabilities 
and intentions to-conduct coups or insurrectionist activities 
their attitudes toward the June elections; capabilities- of 
' the' Provisional Government to.maintain-control. ■ • 
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6) India-Pakistan 




a. Developments In Indo-Pakistani relations and 
attitudes toward the US,. the -USSR' and Communist China. 

7) Latin America i 

I . ' 

a. Evidence of increased external Communist assistance! 
to insurgency movements in Latin America in the v/ake of 
the January conferences in Havana. 

8) Indonesia and Kalaysia/Singapore 

a. Political aims of the Indonesian military; Sukarno’s 

health and political intentions and capabilities; moves to 
rebuild a Communist party. . . 

b. " Indonesian intentions to continue or reduce the 
conflict with Malaysia.. 

c. Changes in Soviet or Chinese policy toward Indonesia 
resulting from the current internal conflict. 

9) Thailand and Burma 

1 # I 

a. Communist subversive activity and external support; 
government capabilities to oppose subversion. _ . 

10 ) Africa ; 

a. African and Communist support to Southern Rhodesian 
black nationalists; nationalist capabilities to act against 
the Smith reg-ime; white opposition to the Smith regime; 

South African and Portuguese assistance to the Smith regime. 

b. Effect of recent coups on the stability of other . 

African states. _ - 

11) Yemen . • 

* a. Evidence of intentions and actions of the UAR and 
Saudi Arabia with respect to the Yemeni situation. 
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Surveillance of Targets 

Coverage in this field will be divided into the 
following categories: 

1 ) Technical Surveillances J. • 

2) Microphone Surveillances 

. 3) More sophisticated electronic monitoring, 
i.e. code machines. 



At the present time we are handling a very limited 
number of installations. With existing capabilities, we 
could virtually double our present technical coverage. 

Once we have established reasonable priority listing) it 
is believed we should systematically expand our operations. 
In this connection, the following should be borne in mind: 

1) Heavy emphasis should be placed on microphone 
surveillances. 


2) Today we are placing greater stress on 
coverage of official establishments. The new program asks 
for an expansion of coverage on individuals and/or residences 
of individuals. Here again selectivity will be a dominating • 
characteristic. 

3) The program should be so flexible that we 

. would be able to deactivate any installation for security 
reasons or for non-productivity and whenever possible employ 
techniques which would permit easy reactivation. 

- • 4) Except for current intelligence requiring 

immediate dissemination, the product should be-handled as 
communications intelligence and dissemination would be ■ 

subjected to well-established Comint controls of the 
National Security Agency (NSA) plus any additional restric¬ 
tions the Bureau felt should be imposed. 

V • 5) The product would foe transmitted to NSA by us 

for dissemination within the intelligence community. NSA 
would be responsible for handling any needed translation. 

-• Y7e must recognizee that the program will produce voluminous 
information and the responsibility for processing the data 
should be fixed with an agency which is organized and 
equipped to handle the job. It is believed that if the 
Bureau assumed this responsibility we would be burdened•with 
a gigantic task of information‘processing to the point -that 
this element would adversely affect other phases of the 
program. 
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6 ) If the information collected by us suggested' 
a potential for the development of an operation, i.e. 
double agent, the Bureau could assume complete control 

of this operation including 'the dissemination of tho 
information. f 

7) Our involvement in the ’'sophisticated' 1 
category should be increased by expanded research and 
development bearing in mind we should be utilizing the 
most productive equipment available. The importance of - 
this field cannot be exaggerated in light of the rapid 
developments in the scientific world. 

Technical Surveillance Controls 


Under this plan we could furnish the President 
and the Attorney General a listing of technical surveillance, 
targets and do so on a periodic basis. This could even 
include an annual evaluation of the program. 

'Anagram Program (Clandestine collection of cryptographic 

material) 

This has been one of the more productive programs 
handled by the Bureau throughout the years. We definitely 
believe that this program should continue and where feasible 
we should accelerate. The product would continue to be 
i disseminated to USA. . ' ■ 


Live Sources 


The category of 11 live sources 11 when broadly inter¬ 
preted includes every individual from the casual contact 
to the controlled informant who -is delivering high quality 
information at an obvious risk. At the present time, our 
sources in diplomatic establishments are for the most part 
American citizens." This situation is largely due to an 
undesirable arrangement where we must first obtain clearance 
from the State Department before xie proceed to recruit any 
employee or officials of a diplomatic establishment. This 
places State in the "driver's seat 11 and that Department, 
therefore, is practically controlling our efforts. We feel 
■nthat.vguch, an^arrangement 
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producing the best results. In our opinion this 
removed by the President’s advising the Secretary of 
State that the FBI is being authorised to develop 
penetrations in foreign diplomatic establishments without 
obtaining clearances from State. It would be understood 
that the Bureau v/ould proceed in a discreet and secure 
manner. Periodic contact with the Secretary of State or 
other top State officials to discuss general developments 
and any potential problems will provide a mechanism for 
healthy coordination with State. Vie recognize that a 
source can turn "sour" and, therefore, there is the danger 
.of potential embarrassment. However, it should be noted 
that our record in this regard has been outstanding over- 
the years. 

Any efficient investigative agency needs sources 
of all categories and v/e are no exception. Therefore, we 

• should continue our present program of general source 
development, and this v/ould include contacts who can 
produce information on an occasional basis or who might 
be in a position to be of assistance in a particular 

' investigation. In diplomatic establishments the reception 
clerk,.chauffeur, the maid, can always be of assistance. 

However, the primary emphasis of this new program 
would be directed toward high quality sources, such as: 

1) Code clerks 

2) Officials who have access to files, records, 

• or communications 

3) Officials or employees who are in' a position 
to penetrate communist-bloc circles or establishments 

4) Members of foreign intelligence and security 

services. 



Our existing programs of seeking penetrations in 
communist-bloc installations naturally must continue but 
will require an increased effort toward production of~ 
information relating to personality data, and this should 
be "done oh a larger' number of individual targets. Vie" 
realize that Bloc personnel does.live.in a. fairly insulated 
world, and elementary investigative- techniques do not produce 
voluminous and highly significant data. It is therefore 
believed that our techniques should become more sophisticated 
through additional coverage on the residences of individuals. 









Such efforts naturally fall in line with our internal 
security responsibilities, but the coverage may also 
provide leads for development of-sources In the positive 
intelligence field. Svory Soviet is not a member of KGB 
or GRU, but ho nevertheless could offer information of 
value, and he could be most useful on a long-range basis. 
Our program very definitely should have this philosophy 
in mind, and it. is an element which must be impressed 
upon our personnel in our training programs. In this 
regard, we must recognise that at some point it may become 
necessary to turn over recruited sources to another agency 
such as CIA or one of the military services. Such turnover 
will, of course, depend on the circumstances. The guiding 
principle should be the .preservation of the source under 
the best security. • ■ 

In the non-communist bloc field we would con¬ 
centrate on development of high-quality sources to meet the 
priority needs of the Government. 

•Training of Personnel 


s' 

L 




At the present time, our personnel are not- p roperl y - 
oriented to effectively engage in a program as recommended". 

To accommodate to a new approach, it will be necessary to: 

. 1) Include in our training classes lectures which 

will cover a more detailed picture of U. S. intelligence, its 
history, - definition of terms, functions of intelligence 
agencies. 

2) Include lectures regarding the foreign intel¬ 
ligence needs of the U. S. Government. 

3) Use outstanding officials of other agencies to 
lecture on special•intelligence matters. This would include 
the critical areas throughout the world. . 

4) Disseminate a bulletin to the field on a 
regular basis * to -emphasize foreign intelligence needs as. 
they relate to our capabilities. 

5) ’ Institute a special In-Service class (once 
or the specialists in the field. 
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6 ) Arrange for attendance of selected/Bureau 
personnel to schools of other agencies such as State 
Department, CIA, and the military services. 

7) Arrange for" attendance of selected personnel 
at War Colleges. 

S) Expand the training o-f Agents in the handling 
of technical surveillance installations, 

Deporting Procedures 


This program will not require any basic departure 
from our present reporting procedures. The Bureau should 
not become involved in evaluating, estimating, etc. We 
should endeavor to adhere to our traditional position of 
reporting the facts as collected. We may wish to give 
consideration to adding one feature to our regular reporting 
on individuals. This could be an annex for ’’Personality 
Data.” The objective would be to maintain an up-to-date 
book on everything collected relating to the subject’s 
character, habits, family life. interests, weaknesses, etc. 

Language Capabilities ^ 


An expanded program for collection of foreign 
intelligence would require increased capability to handle 
foreign languages. As explained above, the material 
collected through technical surveillances should be handled 
as communications intelligence, and the major translating 
responsibility would, therefore, be placed on NSA. 

We do, however, recognize that it is necessary to 
maintain a strong foreign language capability in the field 
wherever it may be useful to develop live sources. In 
offices such as New fork City and Washington, D. C», v/e 
should expand the number of Agents who are fluent in French, 
Russian, Polish, Czech, German, Chinese, and Spanish. An 
office which is' well equipped with a capability in the 
foregoing is generally able to handle most situations which 
arise. 







Relations with Other Agencies 




If this program-is"adopted, other intelligence 
agencies would be officially apprised of the Presidential 
authority granted to the FBI to collect foreign intelligence 
in the United States. Other agencies would be informed 
regarding the nature and the extent of the authority being 
delegated to the Bureau. It would be necessary to make 
clear that the Bureau was not assuming responsibility for 
the clandestine collection of all foreign intelligence in 
the United States, but v/e were taking a constructive step 
in an effort to increase the production of foreign intel¬ 
ligence through assets available to us. Me v/ould clearly 
point out that the FBI was not talcing this approach as a 
solution to all of the problems relating to foreign intel¬ 
ligence collection in this country. Me would emphasize 
that we would move against targets in line with established 
priorities and that we would do so on a selective basis. 

V/e would have it understood that operational activities 
would be properly coordinated wherever it was obviously 
necessary. 


With regard to the handling of the product of 
technical surveillances, it would be necessary to effect a 
working agreement with NSA„ To do this v/e might be obliged 
to discuss this at the USIB level so that NSA could obtain 
the required authority to support the hiring of additional 
personnel and purchase of equipment for the processing of 
our product. Our arrangement with NSA would include ground 
rules for processing, translation, and classification and 
dissemination. / 

Since any announcement that we were in the foreign 
intelligence field v/ould prompt unusual interest and very 
likely queries, we should brief CIA regarding the objectives 
of our program. Our plan v/ill not abrogate the existing 
ground rules which permit CIA to assess and recruit positive 
intelligence sources in this country under certain conditions. 
Since both'Agencies will have.foreign intelligence sources 
in the U.S., v/e undoubtedly v/ill find it useful to work out 
■an agreement whereby one Agency knows that the'other has 
coverage in a particular area or establishment. Me already 
receive the identities- of CIA sources. It v/ould not be 
necessary for us to identify our sources, but we could . 
indicate to CIA that we had an asset in a particular area. 
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This would permit CIA to levy requirements on 
us. For example, if we recruited the Third Secretary 
of the French Embassy, CIA might wish to ask any number 
of questions dealing with the French political situation. 

If we folt that the request was reasonable, wo could 
handle this through our source. 

It will be noted that the program doom not 
preclude CIA from development of foreign intelligence 
sources in the U. S. for fulfillment of CIA responsibilities. 
CIA v/ill continue to operate under existing ground rules 
which are designed to protect Bureau interests. 

We believe that if the program is implemented 
and jells we v/ill be in a position to "spot" soux*ces 
requii'ed by CIA and othex~ agencies to discharge their 
responsibilities. This would apply to cases where the 
target was in the-U. S. for a visit or if he had some 
specialized knowledge not related to our internal security 
responsibilities. These would be targets which other 
agencies could handle without interfering with our operations 
and without making us carry a load for another agency.- 
This particular concept should include a Bureau attitude 
that any ana every source handled by anolLex- in the 

U. S. potentially ca.. be useful to us. We should have an 
outlook that all sources should be exploited to the fullest 
extent and under secure conditions. If another'agency has 
a capability to open a door we should take advantage of the 
situation. 

In those instances where CIA has a source in the 
United States, we should prod that agency to seek information 
of interest to the Bureau, and where obviously necessary we • 


should arrange access 


the CIA source. The important 


feature of this net/ concept is. that we assume the role of 
projecting initiative, leadership and aggressiveness. Our 
position should be such that we push the other agencies to • 
use their resources even to the point of healthy irritation. 

We have looked at CIA as the "other agency" in 
this picture, but we should not neglect.the potential of 
agencies such as ACSI, Air Force, ONI and State. All of 
them have entree-to diplomatic circles. The day-to-day 
contacts which officials of these agencies have with 
personnel of foreign governments produce many "pieces" pi 
•personality data which, when added up over a period of .time. 
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can prove to be extremely useful. We should 'confqr with 
these agencies regarding ways and means of recruiting 
sources either to be handled by us jointly or by one of 
the intelligence agencies. Here again, the Bureau can 
bo tho dominant and pushing source. 


It is believed that if v/e moved along the lines 
described above, the Bureau, over a .poriod of time, v/ould 
have collected valuable information regarding numerous 
personalities and the inner workings of the many diplomatic 
establishments. The acquirement of data of this type 
creates operational strength. It places us in a position 
to exploit the development of new sources, bearing in mind 
that in planning our approaches we will be equipped with 
ammunition not gained through casual surveillances and 
observations. With the knowledge that we gain, we can 
plan high quality operations. It is interesting to note 
that during the past two years the information received 
from CIA’s sources in the United States has been fairly 
voluminous and very definitely valuable. It is a good 
illustration of the Bureau's gaining useful data from 
another agency with a minimum of Bureau expense and effort-, 
but sti11 maintaining very effective control of our juris-' 
dictional rights. 

Undoubtedly related to the utilization of other 
agencies' resources is the considerably vast potential 
offered by friendly foreign security services. If the 
services of Great Britain, Germany, France, Holland, Italy, 
Australia and Canada provided us information collected in 
Washington, D. C. and New York resulting from contacts with 
communist-bloc officials, v/e v/ould have another valuable 
source of information. V/e should bear in mind that v/e do 
spend hundreds and thousands of man-hours seeking such 
information through other difficult channels. '• 

We should utilise the friendly liaison services 
along the lines described above. • ? 


; Administrative Reorganisation 


/ • - . The present administrative framework at the Seat 

..... 7; • d? Government :-and- ; in-.the field; would, ■•not be-adequate to.. 

implement the fecommjsnded program. -Placing the additional 
• load on our existing supervisory, structure is,, of course, 
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out of the question. We definitely v/ould require 'an 
increase in supervisory personnel in the Domestic ( 
Intelligence Division. In addition, there v/ould be a 
need for more manpower in our Laboratory to handle 
expansion in tho technical surveillance field. There 
would be a need for additional personnel to be assigned 
for the development of live sources in the field. It 
would be necessary to have field personnel assigned to 
technical surveillance installations on a continued basis 
and, of course,' there v/ould be a need for support related 
to such activities as preliminary security surveys. 

It is outside the scope of this Committee's • 

' competency to outline any specific administrative re¬ 
organization and propose what personnel, equipment and 
facilities would be needed. We feel that this could be 
best handled only after the objectives of the program are 
‘ approved. At that point, officials from the Seat of 
Government and the field could meet to map out the necessary 
reorganization. The extent of reorganisation will hinge on 
our decision as to the pace we should set. We recommend 
that we proceed at a s tender, even pace, making certain that 
vu* lay solid groundwork for all of our activity. We should 
refrain from becoming involved in a "crash" program unless 
national security interests obviously warrant such an 
approach. 

In connection with any planning for reorganization 
it would be unwise to proceed without first obtaining a 
reliable inventory of our current resources. Such an 
inventory would encompass the following: (1) The number 
of Agents currently assigned to strictly positive intel¬ 
ligence collection; (2) Our foreign language capabilities; 
(3) Our current sources-and informants with an objective 
assessment of capabilities; (4) Number of supervisors at 
the Seat of Government currently handling positive intel¬ 
ligence matters. 

In connection with any plans for reorganization, 
we should.not neglect to give consideration to the problems 
'■ whidK' we v/i'iX ehcbuhter"*aS’' iV tiifte*g60S’ on'iir '•the'’-areas' - : of 
• •information storage and retrieval.. We,, therefore, should 
•/realize -that it-would -be unwise -.to exclude research .or. 
study regarding the’ computerizing, of' information. • * ' 
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L. ALTERNATIVES 


In addition to the recommended plan set forth in 
preceeding sections, there are several alternative courses 
of action we might take: 

1. We could take the position, and seek ways to implement 
it, that the entire field of foreign intelligence collection 
in the U. S., both overt and covert, should be handled by 
the FBI. Such an across—tho-board approach would exclude 
CIA and other U. S, agencies from foreign intelligence 
collection in this country and would place exclusive 
responsibility and jurisdiction in this field on the FBI. 

As indicated in Section I, this would require a revamping 
of.existing legislation and directives and would necessitate 
drastic changes in the Bureau S s operations, including major 
increases:, in personnel and costs and a substantial expansion 
in our recruitment'and training programs, and other reorganiza¬ 
tion. We do not feel this approach is warranted nor do. we 
believe it would be a practical and sound one. . ’. 


„ 2. We could recommend that CIA continue to be 

responsible for overt collection of foreign intelligence in 
this country but that' the FBI exclusively handle covert 
foreign intelligence collection. This has severaT"obvious 
drawbacks. First, we would be assuming a wide range of 
heavy and fixed responsibilities which in many cases would 
be completely divorced from the Bureau ? s internal security 
and counterintelligence interests. Second, we would become 
to a large extent a service group for other U. S. agencies 
and departments (including CIA, State, the military and others) 
,in the handling of a host of foreign intelligence requirements 
- levied by other agencies. This would involve a considerable 
commitment of manpower, communication costs, etc. on the part 
of the Bureau. In addition, such an approach would necessitate 
significant changes in our recruitment and training procedures 
and v/ould also place on our shoulders a definite accountability 
in connection with any failures in TJ. S. intelligence foreign 
•collection. It is not 1 elieved that this approach is.as sound 
or desirable as our recommended plan of action: namely,' that 
we expand our foreign intelligence collection efforts but on 
: a- .s e lect ive. ..basis., ,a;nd....v/i.tii_o,ut^.qur v .^ssiuaing. iull respons ibi 1 ity. 
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3. We could endeavor to work' out a aj^Ision of 
responsibility and work in this area whereby the Bureau 
and CIA would each have certain primary areas of operation. 

For example, the FBI could make known its willingness to 
contribute more heavily in support of U. S. foreign intelligence 
collection efforts and propose this field be broken into 

two categories; .namely, technical coverage (this would include 
/Anagram operati ons)] and live informant development among 
oroign diplomartsT Y7© could propos© that the FBI continue 
to operate exclusively in the first category (technical 
coverage) with CIA continuing to stay entirely out of this 
"field. 

In this regard, the Bureau is better equipped than 
CIA to handle technical surveillances and|_AnagraBJ operations 
by reason of our long experience and expertise in this area. 

With regard to the second category (live sources) 
we could propose that CIA conduct no operations involving 
countries where the Bureaus counterintelligence interests 
are paramount or significant. This would include the Sino- 
Soviet-bloc countries and could also include certain other 
countries, such as the Dominican Republic, where we have 
■* already developed strong capabilities or where there are 
unique factors. 

With regard to other countries (non-Slou), we 
"could propose that CIA should assume primary responsibility 
for developing live diplomatic sources. However, this 
would be with the clear proviso that, in the event the FBI 
should develop significant internal security interests, we 
would have the prerogative of levying requirements on CIA 
sources, having direct access to CIA sources when needed,' or 
-as a final step, developing our own sources if CIA could 
not satisify our needs. 

This alternative plan would not involve as much 
manpower or other expense to the Bureau as our recommended 
plan. However, it would involve our approval of CIA opera¬ 
tions in the live informant field and would risk CIA infring¬ 
ing on FBI interests. It is our consensus that this approach 
not be adopted. 

4. Y/e could recommend that the FBI could withdraw 
entirely from the field of covert foreign intelligence collection 

• allowing CIA to handle all aspects, including iT hagrara opera- 
tion§£7and both live and technical coverage, we are strongly 
opposed to such an approach on the grounds that it would 
drastically diminish the F3I s s role in the intelligence 
community, would give CIA carte blanche to operate in the • 

U. S., and in many instances would certainly result in CIA.S 
compromising on internal security and counterintelligence 
operations. 
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X5. Finally, we could take no action to change the 
current situation and, in effect, adopt a ’’status quo” 
approach. Vie are opposed to this. As indicated in this 
study, U. S. Government needs for foreign intelligence 
are growing on an almost daily basis and CIA has made 
definite efforts to move more actively into this field. 

If we were to adopt a ’’status quo" attitude, it is only, 
a question of time until this matter comes to a head; 
for example, in the U. S. Intelligence Boardior the 
Px'csidcxit 7 s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board. If and 
when this occurs, the decision as to the FBI’s role would, 
of course, be subject to the thinking and aims of people 
outside the FBI, possibly including individuals who are 
not sympathetic to our views. Vie would not be in a position 
to maintain control of developments. 
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